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California 
Feeders Eye 
Hog Outlook 


By Special Correspondent 


STOCKTON, CAL.—There’s money 
to be made in hog production in Cali- 
fornia, and the potential is almost un- 
limited. 

Some 300 or more livestock men, 
most of whom are not now raising 
hogs, were reassured of a growing de- 
mand several times by speakers ad- 
dressing a day-long swine production 
meeting, the first of its kind ever held 
in California, in Stockton, July 30. 
The state now consumes the equi- 
valent of six million hogs a year, and 
other western states use four million 
more. But California is currently pro- 
ducing only 335,000 head. 


Climate Right 

And the climate, both the natural 
and man-made, are right for increas- 
ing hog production, the farmers, 
coming from all over the states, were 
told. There is plenty of feed available, 
according to Tim D. Hoelle, livestock 
feed manager for the Pacific region of 
the Ralston Purina Co., Palo Alto— 
some two million tons of barley this 
year, as compared to under one mil- 
lion in 1958. Production of milo, oats 
and corn is also up, and it has been 
demonstrated successfully that bar- 
ley-fed hogs are equally good meat 
animals as midwestern corn-fed hogs, 
Mr. Hoelle said. 

The advantages to raisers of buying 
their swine feed from commercial 
feed mills are many, reported Robert 

(Turn to HOG OUTLOOK, page 97) 








USDA ENDS BUYING 
OF FROZEN EGGS 


WASHINGTON—Government pur- 
chases of frozen eggs have ended, ac- 
cording to announcement from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Bids 
were accepted last week on 650,325 
Ib. dried whole egg solids, the equiv- 
alent of approximately 65,032 cases 
of shell eggs. The department pur- 
chased 4,110,000 Ib. frozen eggs, at 
a cost of $1,001,400, since it began 

frozen eggs June 18. A total 
of $9,382,300 has been expended on 
purchases of 8,321,850 Ib. dried eggs 
since the beginning of the surplus 
removal program April 24. 
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Soybeans Dominate 
Commodity Interest 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Soybeans are 


dominating the interest in commodity | 


markets, both within processing in- 
dustry channels and speculative cir- 
cles, They appear to offer about the 
only trading opportunity with any 
elbow room in agricultural commod- 
ity markets where there is any possi- 
ble chance of major price movement. 


There are those who look for major 





USDA Reports Two Percent 
Larger Lamb Crop This Year 


WASHINGTON—The 1959 lamb 
crop totaled 21,108,000 head, 2% 
larger than in 1958, and 10% above 
the 1948-57 average, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s crop 
reporting board. 

The 13 western sheep states (11 
western states, South Dakota and 
Texas) produced 3% more lambs in 
1959 than in 1958, and 7% more than 
average. The lamb crop in the 35 na- 
tive sheep states is only slightly 
larger than last year, but 15% above 
average. In Texas, where approxi- 
mately 14% of the nation’s lambs are 
produced, the 1959 crop is 10% above 
1958, and 7% above average, accord- 
ing the crop reporting board. 

The lamb crop percentage (number 
of lambs saved per 100 ewes, one year 





of age or older on farms and ranches 
Jan. 1) this year is 96, which is one 
point below last year, but five points 
above the average. The 
states’ lambing percentage at 91 is 
one point below last year, and the 
lambing percentage in the native 
sheep states at 106 is two points below 
last year. The Texas lambing percent- 
age at 82 compares with 81 in 1958 
and the average of 70. 

The number of breeding ewes one 
year old and older on farms and 
ranches on Jan. 1, 1959, was 3% above 
1958, while ewe lambs under one year 
old were 8% above Jan. 1, 1958. 

The 1959 lamb crop in the 13 west- 
ern states is 3% above 1958 and 7% 


~ (Turn to LAMBS, page $7) 





7% Chicken 


WASHINGTON—This year’s farm 
chicken crop is expected to be 7% 
below last year’s, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is a drama- 
tic reduction in view of the fact that 
on Feb. 1 of this year farmers re- 
ported that their intentions were to 





Jewell Firm Plans 
Larger Operations 
In Manufacturing 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The board of 
directors of J. D. Jewell, Inc., Gaines- 
ville, has announced a long-range 
program to concentrate on new pro- 
cessed foods in a “greatly expanded 
program of manufacturing.” ; 

The new program will entail re- 
quirements for basic raw material, 
chickens, in excess of the firm's pres- 
ent supply from its own sources, thus 
providing an even larger outlet for 
the poultry of northern Georgia pro- 
cessors, it was noted in a report from 
the firm. The company is the largest 

Turn to JEWELL, page 97) 





buy 1% fewer chicks in 1959 than 
they bought in 1958. 

The number of chickens raised on 
farms during 1959 is estimated at 
400,660,000, compared with 431,806,- 
000 in 1958. 

USDA reported that sharp de- 
creases in the north central and north 
Atlantic regions more than offset in- 
creases in the west and south At- 
lantic regions. Decreases were 17% in 
the east north central region, 12% in 
the west north central and 11% in the 
north Atlantic. Increases were 3% in 
the West and 2% in the south At- 
lantic region. In the south central re- 
gion the number of chickens raised is 
about the same as last year. 

This preliminary estimate is based 
on reports as of June 1 obtained 
through the cooperation of rural mail 
carriers covering more than 155,000 
farms in all parts of the nation and 
supplemented by later information 
from crop correspondents and reports 
from commercial hatcheries. 

A 6% reduction was noted in egg- 
type chicks hatched January through 
June, compared with the same period 
last year. The 1959 total for this peri- 
od was 462,917,000. The hatch for 
March was 6% above March last year, 
while the cumulative hatch January 





Crop Reduction Forecast 


through March was 3% above the 





western | 





price advances in new crop soybeans 
and there are others who look at 
the soybean bull with a fishy eye and 
say, “If you assume profits on the 
upside of the new crop bean market, 
can you give assurance that there 
will be no sharp decline?” 

In view of the eager interest in 
beans, not only as a speculation com- 
modity but also in its prime impor- 
tance to the feed industry, it seems 
urgent that available material be set 
forth at this time based on data at 
hand. 

First, let it be said that broad con- 
clusions appear to favor the market 
“bulls”. 

1. Acreage is down for the first 
time in recent history for the bean 
crop. 

2. For the past year, bean disap- 
pearance, both at home and in export 
channels, has broken through old rec- 
ords and there is no reason to believe 

(Turn to SOYBEANS, page 93) 


AFMA Focuses More 
Attention on Feed 
Merchandising Plan 


CHICAG O—The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. this week gave 
an extra “push” to its campaign to 
enlist additional voluntary support of 
the 1959 National Feed Merchandis- 


| ing Plan. 
above average. The number of breed- | 
| is being widely distributed among feed 


same period a year earlier. The April, | 


May and June hatches were below the 


corresponding months of last year by | ».oched the point where serious con- 


2%, 20% and 

Egg prices received by farmers 
were down sharply from a year earlier 
in March, April, May and June, which 
is the heavy hatching period for egg- 
type chicks. In April, egg prices av- 

(Turn to CHICKEN CROP, 


% respectively. 


page 97) 


The plan, printed in booklet form, 


manufacturers by the AFMA. It de- 


| scribed a program calling for the use 


of sound business principles when 
feeds are booked for future delivery. 

I. S. Riggs, chairman of the AFMA 
board and vice president of Quaker 
Oats Co., states, “In the opinion of 
the AFMA Sales Executives Council 
and many others of us, we have 


| sideration is needed to again approach 


the problem of establishing a more 
conservative and businesslike basis 
for contracting feeds for future de- 
livery.” 

The Feed Merchandising Plan was 


(Turn to AFMA, page #7) 





FEEDSTUFFS 


Features This Week 





PRIVATE RESEARCH: An article concerning the results of more than 40 feeding 
and management tests conducted by a feed manufacturer starts on page 30. 


AUTOMATION: Facilities of a new feed mill and egg plant in Virginia are de- 


scribed on page 38. 


MILL IMPROVEMENT: How @ Minnesota mill speeds service, improves efficiency 
and increases capacity is reported on page 54. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 
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Top of the Hopper 


WITHIN A FEW WEEKS the national committee for trading by weight 
is expected to hold its first session to conside 
bushel system of grain trading to the hundredweight system. 
State Departments of Agriculture is acting as a “catalyst” 
nd a number including the American Feed 
committee which will 


Association of 
in the effort, a 
Manufacturers Assn., 
shortly. 
steps may be 
after the 
particularly 


of organizations, 
is represented on the broader 
be gathering 

What 
revealed 
opponents, 


the change probably will be 
The committee faces many 


taken to 
committee 


promote 
initial meeting. 
of the opposition is Scale Journal, a monthly trade magazine, which recently 
“It is just unthinkable to a grain man that the system that has 
test of time for 100 years should suddenly be outlawed. 
There against buying or selling grain by the hundredweight any 
more than there is a law against using the metric system in its handling. 

“We doubt that even the most zealous reformers would openly advocate 
the outlawing of all weights and measures systems except the metric. Yet 
when we were asked to use the pages of the Scale Journal to help outlaw the 
told that the real objective was compulsory adoption of the 
could never quite get through our head was just 


editorialized: 
stood the well over 


is no law 


bushel, we are 
metric system! What we 
where any change 
and measures official securing more accurate weights and measures. It is a 


reform measure and outside the proper sphere of the weights and measures 


officials.” 


v v 


Americans, on the whole, are eating out more, and this is affect- 
ing the distribution pattern of an increasing portion of the nation’s 
food supply. According to a recent government study, one fourth of 
the consumer's food dollar on the average is spent for food served in 
restaurants, hotels, schools and other away-from-home eating places. 


v v 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR OWNERS of smaller laying flocks on general | 
competition from big, specialized operations, | 
Edward Karpoff of the U.S. Department | 
of Agriculture says that these smaller flocks will be managed under business- | 


farms, who are facing more 


comes from two poultry experts. Dr. 


like conditions that closely approach the management practices of specialized 
poultry farms. He 
truck or water supply means that additional expenses on account of chickens 
ire less on general farms than on highly-specialized farms where poultry must 
carry the entire farm overhead. 

Ralph Baker, Pennsylvania State agricultural economist, says that egg 
production will continue to be a sideline to over-all farm operations, but if 
producers use family good quality control practices and partici- 
pate in a well-coordinated marketing program, they will be difficult to dis- 
(Referred to here are flocks of 1,000 to 5,000 on general midwestern 


these labor, 

place 

farms.) 
v v 


AN INOREASING TREND toward southern broiler contractors’ making 
their own feed from the ground up has been pointed out recently by a num- 
ber of feed men. Some contractors who formerly mixed feed manufacturers’ 
concentrates and grains are now buying premixes and their own protein as 
well as carbohydrate ingredients and making their own feed. They claim sig- 
nificantly lower costs on the end product, and they say that, with the pro- 
longed period of low broiler prices, more of the large feed manufacturers are 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 93) 





Representative, P. 0. Box 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Reports from around the country this week indicate that formula feed 
business has dropped off to a slower pace than the steady movement seen in 
recent weeks. Behind this slowup is the usual stronger pasture feeding, plus 
cuts in turkey and chick production and a weaker trend in hog feeding because 
of lower prices. It was apparent that, in general, mills plan to reduce produc- 
tion time to match the slower demand. Ingredient demand was off, too. Lower 
ingredient prices and weaker formula feed demand are expected to lead to 
price reductions by mixers. The wholesale feedstuffs price index dropped to 
80.5 this week compared with 81.2 the week before and 90.7 the comparable 
period last week. The feed-grain index dropped 0.3 point to 70.3 this week 
as against 71.5 a year earlier. The hog-corn ratio slipped, too, and was at 10.8 
this week, 11.1 last week and 17.1 the comparable week last year. (Ingredient 
prices in detail on pages 94-96.) 


no subscription solicitors are employed or | 


r plans to convert from the | 
The National 


among the nation’s grain exchanges. In the ranks | 





in the standard would fit into the problem of the weights | 


notes that the opportunity to share-cost items such as a | 





Northwest 


That old summer slump fell upon | 
Midwest formula feed manufacturers | 


this week, and they reported that 
business was significantly slower than 
it has been. But the softness was 
nothing more than expected. 

“It’s the slowest we've seen it in 
quite a long time,” said one repre- 
sentative of a firm that was ending 
July about 15% ahead of the volume 
for the same month last year. Others, 
too, reported that even though the 
month was ending on a slow note, this 
year’s July, as a whole, was better 
than July of last year. One firm re- 
ported that it would wind up the 
month 17-25% above July of last year. 

Hog, dairy and turkey feeds still 
account for the bulk of the business, 
but even these are off now with hog 
prices down, cows on pasture and tur- 
key production slower. 

Manufacturers expect to cut back 
production. One representative said 
his company, which has been running 
three shifts six and seven days a 
week, may cut back to two shifts or 
cut out Saturday work. Another mill, 
which has been operating with two 
9-hour shifts five days a week plans 
to cut back to 8-hour shifts next 
week. 

Ingredient demand, of course, has 
been slow, too, and formula feed 
prices may dip, but the cut is expected 
to be only slight. 


Southwest 


A combination of slumping egg and 
hog prices, plus unusually good grass 
for this time of year, undermined 
formula feed sales in the Southwest 
in the past week. Mills generally 
found business slow in virtually all 
lines, except the financed volume of 
turkey and broiler feeds. 

The chief point of decline in sales 
volume was in hog feeds. Reports 
from dealers indicate that continued 
slipping in hog prices has now reached 
the point where farmers are not buy- 
ing supplement, preferring to keep 
out-of-pocket expenses down where 
they can get by with green feed and 
grain on the farm. Also, some hogs 
are now moving to market, and this 
tends to reduce feed consumption, too. 

Egg prices, which showed signs of 
revival recently, turned weak again, 
and this was no encouragement to 
layer house operators. This is normal- 
ly a slow time of year for egg feeds 
and there is no improvement in sight. 

Broiler prices in this area have 
stayed lower in July than expected 
and the summer price run-up appears 
unlikely to develop this season to any 
marked extent. Turkey feed volume is 
building up seasonally, and this is 
about the only bright spot in the cur- 
rent picture. 

Good grass is general over the 
range country as well as in farm 
pastures in the high rainfall areas. 
This tends to hold down volume of 
dairy and cattle feed sales right now. 





Running time fell off for mills of 
the Southwest. Some were able to 
hold up to about the same level as 
last week, but the average ran from 
4 to 4% days. 

Prices were generally lower, av- 
eraging about $1 down, due to weak- 
ness in protein feeds. Millfeeds were 
the only items which showed much 
strength this week. 


Northeast 


Business was somewhat improved 
as the work week was extended to 
about 40 hours compared to an aver- 
age of 36 hours last week. Egg mash- 
es continued to lead sales, with grow- 
ing feeds, turkey feed, dairy and 
broiler feeds following. 

Egg prices held their own this week 
with receipts short to barely adequate 
for extra-large and large whites. 
Mediums and small eggs were ample 
with a slight surplus for mediums. De- 
mand was moderate and improved in 
some quarters. The market was 
steady. Large white eggs sold at 47@ 
52¢ doz., mostly 48@50¢. 

Broiler prices were unchanged from 
a week ago. 

Millfeed trading continued to be 
dull and the Buffalo price structure 
reflected nothing. As the local market 
drifted, the western market advanced. 

Mixer business is the same as it has 
been for the last couple of weeks and 
is still in the summer doldrums. 

Running time of the mills ranged 
from five to seven days. 


Southeast 


All feed business in the Southeast 
is reported to be on the slow side. 
Feed ingredient buyers continue to 
buy on an as-needed basis and are 
not inclined to book future shipments 
of their major proteins at this time. 

New crop cottonseed meal should 
be in production in the extreme south- 
east within the next two to three 
weeks and prices quoted are as much 
as $9 ton under the present day ask- 
ing prices for immediate shipment. 

There has been no improvement 
in broiler prices which remain steady 
between 16 and 17¢ ib., f.o.b. farms. 
Most of the southeastern states con- 
tinue to decrease their chick place- 
ments with growers. 

With good supplies and fair de- 
mand, corn is now being delivered in 
the Georgia area at $1.43 bu. 

With slow movement of citrus pulp 
and heavy inventories on hand, some 
processors have reduced their prices 
as much as $2.50 ton this week to try 
to move some of their stocks before 
the new season. 


Central States 


During the week ending July 29 
there was nothing at ali in the way of 
an outstanding development in the 
formula feed market in this area. The 
fact that top hogs seem to be leveling 
off around the $15 top price, rather 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 99) 





Wisconsin Senate Lays 
Aside Marketing Act 


MADISON, WIS.—The Wisconsin 
Legislature has recessed, and the 
Senate has laid over until the fall 
session a controversial Agricultural 
Marketing Act passed by the Assem- 
bly. 

The bill would set up marketing or- 
ders on agricultural products after 
approval in a farmer referendum, and 


would have the Wisconsin State De- | 


partment of Agriculture administer 
the orders. Such orders would regu- 
late production and marketing, pro- 
vide for price postings, and set up a 
stabilization fund financed by farmers 
for the purchase of surplus commodi- 
ties. 

A substitute proposal, also laid over, 
would eliminate production controls, 
lessen penalties for violations, and re- 
duce the maximum amount which 
farmers could be assessed for the pro- 
gram. 

The measure was Gov. Gaylord Nel- 
son’s major farm bill, and was hailed 
by supporters as a self-help plan to 
enable farmers to work out their own 
programs for specified commodities. 

Opponents charged that the bill 
would put the state in the grain stor- 
age business, and would result in price 
fixing. They also termed it a step 
toward socialized agriculture. 


GMI Announces 


Three Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
a vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and the assignment of two executives 
to duties relating to the international 
activities of the company has been 
announced by C. H. Bell, GMI presi- 
dent. 

Zeus Soucek, who has served as 
general manager of the mechanical 
division of GMI since 1954, has been 
appointed vice president of the com- 
pany and head of the Washington, 
D.C., office, Mr. Bell announced. Mr. 
Soucek will represent GMI, Mr. Bell 
said, in contacts with all government 
agencies and with business organiza- 
tions. He will also report to the com- 
pany’s management on federal legis- 
lative and regulatory developments 
of significance to GMI, including its 
international operations. The com- 
pany’s Washington office will be in 
the Solar building, room 506, at 16th 
and K streets Northwest. 

Edwin W. Rawlings, financial vice 
president, has been assigned addi- 
tional duties as director of interna- 
tional activities for the company, Mr 
Bell reported. H. M. Joslin, who has 
served as administrative assistant to 
the executive vice president in charge 
of mechanical and chemical activities, 
was named deputy director of inter- 
national activities. 


APHF 


Grants 


To Six Colleges 


Offers 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—The American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation meet- 
ing here recently offered grants-in-aid 
totaling $10,920 to six Iand-grant col- 
leges and universities. The grants are 
for one year. 

The research grants are as follows: 
@ University of California, $1,500, for 
tumor transplant immunity and re- 
sistance study on the leukosis com- 
plex 
@ Michigan State University, $1,500, 
for an investigation of blood and meat 
spots and other defects affecting the 
marketability of shell eggs. 

@ University of Tennessee, $1,500, for 
an environment study on conditions 
affecting poultry. 

@ Colorado State University, $2,000, 
for inter-relationship of genetics and 
nutrition of laying hens. 


@ Iowa State University, $2,000, for | 


egg quality variations between and 
within strains. 

@ Virginia Polytechnic Institute, $1,- 
920, for behavior patterns as they 
affect broiler production. 





New Mill Being 


Built in Illinois 


SIBLEY, ILL.—A new feed mill is 
being built by Sibley Farms Service 
Corp., which will function as a cus- 
tom mill and bulk feed plant simul- 
taneously. It will operate as Sibley 
Complete Feed Service, a division of 
Sibley Farms. 

The mill will serve the general pub- 
lic as well as tenants of Sibley Farms, 
all on an equal basis, according to C. 
B. Slocum, Sibley Farms manager. 

The new piant features three sepa- 
rate driveways to provide a traffic 
flow which eliminates bottlenecks and 
enables both operations to run effi- 
ciently. 

A 10-ton scale in the custom receiv- 
ing drive and a 20-ton scale on the 
bulk loading drive provide accurate 
ration formulations and correct de- 
livery weights of bulk feeds, Mr. 
Slocum commented. 

All mixing concentrates will be 
stored in bulk in the milling section 
and automatically weighed through a 
batching hopper scale. 

The milling section and driveways 
will be enclosed in a building 32x75 
ft. The 32x40-ft. office and warehouse 
building will join the milling building 
to make a “T”’ formation. 

Equipment includes: An 85-hp., 
two-motor hammermill with remote 
screen changer; a 20-in. all-purpose 
roller mill; a two-ton and a three-ton 
vertical mixer with molasses attach- 
ments; a 250-bu. capacity dump sink 
with a 20-ft. drag feeder, and a 5-hp. 
truck hoist to serve the dump. 

Eight inside bins will hold bulk 
concentrates and grain, with four 15- 
ton outside bins for complete rations. 
Two elevator legs and several auger 
conveyors complete the fully-me- 
chanized feed handling system. 

“As the Sibley Farms Service Corp. 
already has 125,000 bu. of ear corn 
storage and 192,000 bu. of shelled 
corn and oat storage, we anticipate 
the major portion of the feed business 
operating under the grain bank sys- 
tem,”’ Mr. Slocum said. “An additional 
grain bin will be erected beside the 
milling section to provide an adequate 
working supply of grain.” 

Cully Slocum will manage the feed 
operation. A 1954 agriculture gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois, he 
was formerly employed by McMillen 
Feed Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and 
operated a mill at Mahomet, III. 

painter 0 : 


70-Acre Cattle Feeding 


Lot Plannedin Kansas 


EMPORIA, KANSAS—A new 70- 
acre commercial cattle feeding lot, an 
enterprise of the Teichgraeber Milling 
Co., Wayne Roger, Matfield Green 
and J. Manuel Hughes, Emporia, is 
scheduled to be opened by the end of 
the year. Capacity will be 3,000 head 
with room for expansion to 10,000 
head. 


Four New Firms Make 


Sun-Ray’s Horse Feed 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Sun-Ray Feed 
Mills, Lexington, has added four new 
associates for the manufacturing and 
distribution of Stamm, a protein- 
vitamin-mineral supplement for 
horses, it has been announced by Carl 
Hudgins, vice president and sales 
manager of the firm. 

The new associate manufacturers 
of Stamm are: Dixie Mills Co. of East 
St. Louis, Ill.; Ranch-Way Feed Mills, 
Ft. Collins, Colo.; Monte Vista (Colo.) 
Mills, and Uncle Johnny Mills, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Ranch-Way Feed Mills 
and Monte Vista Mills are both divi- 
sions of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 

Sun-Ray had previously licensed as 
Stamm associate manufacturers Sher- 
wood Feed Mills, Baltimore; C. C 
Stafford Milling Co., La Puente, Cal., 
and the Alamo Feed Mills in San 
Antonio. 

Mr. Hudgins noted that since fire 
destroyed the Sun-Ray plant July 10 
the production of Stamm has been 
shifted to a neighboring mill. 


Arabs Authorized 
To Buy U.S. Poultry 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance to the United Arab Republic 
of an authorization to purchase up to 
$500,000 worth of chickens and tur- 
keys from U.S. suppliers under Title I 
of Public Law 480. 

The authorization provides for pur- 
chase of approximately 650 metric 
tons (basis: chickens) of whole, fro- 
zen, ready-to-cook chickens and tur- 
keys. Quality must be equivalent to 
U.S. grade A, and the poultry export- 
ed must have been produced in the 
continental U.S. 

Contracts made between July 31, 
1959, and Aug. 31, 1960, will be eligi 
ble for financing. Delivery will be to 
importer, f.a.s. U.S. ports 
Shipments may be made between July 
31, 1959, and Sept. 30, 1960. 

Information concerning purchases 
may be obtained from Hassan E! Abd, 
Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
the United Arab Republic, 2215 Wy- 
oming Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C 

———_—~e 


E. A. Piper Dies 
After Heart Attack 


MANKATO, MINN Everett A 
Piper, 53, territory manager for Hub 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, passed 
away after a heart attack recently 

| at Mason City, Iowa 

Mr. Piper joined Hubbard Milling 
Co. in 1947, and for several years 
managed a territory in Wisconsin 
with headquarters at Baraboo. Later 
he was transferred to Mason City 

Mr. Piper is survived by his wife 
Ruth, a married daughter, Jackie, and 
a daughter, Judy, at home 





vessel, 





Uniform Grain Storage 


Agreement Examined 


By Storage Industry, USDA Representatives 


WASHINGTON Representatives 
of the grain storage warehouse in- 
dustry and officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture met in 
Washington this week to examine the 
situation regarding the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. 

Following the conclusion of the 
meeting Clarence D. Palmby, associ- 
ate director of Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, said that USDA was 
this year in a better negotiating posi- 
tion than it was in 1956, but he would 
not go so far as to say that this could 
mean any _ reduction in _ storage 
charges. 

Trade spokesmen 
they came to review the ‘situation 
with USDA officials and that their 
negotiating position with the govern- 
ment was that existing rates had 
been determined previously as fair 


declared that 


| and adequate, but that they also 
| wanted an adequate review of the en- 
| tire outlook since it might reveal that 
present rates failed to reflect in- 
creased cost conditions 
In the 1956 Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement there was a reduction in 
grain storage charges to the USDA 
under the uniform agreement 
Any changes in the present terms 
of the agreement would not be con- 
templated before July 1, 1960, no 
matter what political heat develops 
USDA has prepared and will short 
ly distribute a questionnaire for grain 
warehousemen in an attempt to as- 
certain a breakdown in the costs of 
operation of such facilities. This mail 
investigation will be the first step 
by USDA to obtain data to back up 
later considerations of any changes 
in the agreement 





dent 
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3-5 Years of Heavy 
Supplies in Farm 
Products Predicted 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND A 
Purdue University agricultural eco- 
nomist currently serving as a national 
agricultural policy consultant recently 
declared that “burdensome supplies” 
of farm products continue in prospect 
for the next three to five years 

J. Carroll Bottum, who is on leave 
to serve as a consultant at the Na- 
tional Agricultural Adjustment Cen- 
ter, Ames, Iowa, made the observation 
in a speech at an economic outlook 
banquet. 

“Prospective trends in population 
and shifts in consumers’ eating habits 
indicate the demand for livestock 
products, with the exception of eggs, 
will increase approximately 40% by 
1975,” Dr. Bottum asserted. 

“Nevertheless, if there are 
changes in the farm programs, feed 
and livestock will under 
severe pressure from burdensome sup- 
plies during the next three to five 
the economist added 

With no changes in the farm pro- 
gram and with supplies 
and loan rates, corn prices are likely 
to fluctuate around $1 bu., he pre- 
dicted. Livestock prices will adjust to 
near their normal relationship to corn 
Dr. Bottum said 

would make hog 
$14 with the usual seasonal 
and cyclical variations from this 
level,”’ he went on. “These large cur- 
rent and prospective supplies of feed 


no 


prices be 


years,” 


prospective 


prices 
“This 


around 


prices 


and livestock result from excessive re- 
sources in agriculture, when viewed 
from the current demand prospects.’ 
Dr. Bottum that more land 
would be taken out of crop production 
during the diate years ahead, 
either as a result of a change in 
government programs or by competi- 


said 


lmime 


tive forces 
—_ 


Nutrena Mills Holds 


Planning Conference 


MINNEAPOLIS — Thirty-six sales 
and operations executives of Nutrena 
Mills, Inc Minneapolis, recently con- 
cluded a thre planning confer- 
ence at the company SoO-acre re- 
farm at Elk River, Minn 
North, Nutrena 


reviewed the irs 


day 


search 
presi- 
activi- 
increased 
high 
farm 
trategies and 
introduced 


James C 
past ye 
ties during which sales 
23.8% to an 
Other 


personne 1 outlined sales 


all-time record 


company and research 
production systems to be 
during the upcoming crop year. 
Field 
from Nutrena’s 
area included 
Northern regi 
land, Minneapolis; O 
St. Paul; D. F. Broekemeietr 
Neb.; Arch Gilchrist, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and R. O. Pape, Mitchell, S.D 
Central region—Ear! J. Raff and D. 
I Palmer, Peoria, Il Roy Jones 
Crawfordsville Ind 
Kirkwood, Mo., and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Southeastern region—H, L 
Jr., and J. T. Helbig, Memphis, Tenn.; 
W. P. Cameron, Charlotte, N.C.; R. A 
Hayes, Griffen, Ga N H Davis, 
Mobile, Ala., and C. V. Shaw, Meri- 
dian Miss 
Southwestern 
Kansas City 
E. Rudolph Mission, Kansas; 
Arnold, Wichita Falls, Texas; R. G. 
Baumhardt, Weatherford, Texas; G. 
W. Jenkins, Springfield, Mo., and Rus- 
sell Jensen, Norman, Okla 
General office representatives from 
Minneapolis included, in addition to 
Mr. North, E. C. Fuller, C. L. Whit- 
worth, J. S. Collins, W. B. Palm, Jr., 
J.N Boyce, J. R. McDougall, L. W. 
Cottrill, R. H. Mason, F. P. Berry, 
R. C. Scott, R. V. Grier, Robert 
Adams and H. R. Patton 


attending 
marketing 


representatives 


24-state 


Warren Engel- 
S. Sonstegard, 
Lincoln, 


on 


Gerry tosell, 


Fred Lockwood, 


George, 


R. E. Whit- 
Kansas; M 
Ww. W 


region 


worth, J! 
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USDA Test Favors 
Finely Chopped 
Bruised F orage 


WASHINGTON.—Scientists have 
found that finely chopped and bruised 
forage can provide better silage than 
that made from the conventional 
coarsely-chopped forage, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 

Dairy and engineering scientists of 
the department's Agricultural Re- 
search Service state that results of 
experiments now in progress show 
that almost 10% more dry matter can 
be recovered from finely cut and 
bruised forage used for silage than 
from coarsely-cut forage. 

In experiments at USDA's Agricul- 
tural Research Center, Beltsville, Md., 
the scientists used third-cutting al- 
falfa, harvested unwilted with a for- 
age harvester set either for a 3-in. cut 
or for a 5/16-in. cut. The finely cut 
alfalfa was run through a flail-type 
harvester to reduce it to an almost 
pulpy consistency. Forage was har- 
vested in the morning and also in the 
afternoon and was placed in steel silos 
for 145 days. 

The mechanical pre-ensiling treat- 
ment had a marked effect on final 
quality of the silage. Bruised forage 
silage proved more acidic than 
chopped forage silage, and contained 
larger quantities of the desirable lac- 
tic acid. The quantity of butyric acid, 
undesirable in silage, was much small- 
er in the bruised forage silage, espe- 
cially in that from forage harvested 
in the afternoon. Content of ammonia- 
cal nitrogen also was substantially 
smaller in the bruised silage. 

In general, the value of the bruis- 
ing treatment was greatest in silage 
from afternoon-harvested forage. The 
lowest quality silage was produced 
from afternoon-harvested chopped al- 
falfa. 

The scientists feel that rupture by 
bruising a high percentage of the 
plant cells was responsible for pro- 
ducing fermentation more rapidly and 
profoundly different from that occur- 
ring when the crop was coarsely 
chopped. 

Spoilage was prevented in all silos, 
so oxygen appears to have been well 
excluded under both treatments. Den- 
sity differed with treatments, but 
previous work with one-quart silos in- 
dicated that this would not cause dif- 
ferences in silage quality when air is 
sealed out. 

<> _— — 


Ralston Purina Sales 


Reach All-Time High 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the board, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has announced to 
shareholders in the company that to- 
tal sales reached a new all-time high 
in the April-May-June quarter. Earn- 
ings, however, fell $460,941 or 8¢ per 
share below the same quarter last 
year, he said. 

Net sales for nine months ended 
June 30 were $401,761,451, compared 
with $371,781,154 for the same period 
last year. Net earnings for the same 
1959 period were $14,944,588, while 
ihe comparable figure for 1958 was 
$13,160,560. This increase of $1,784,- 
028 equals 24¢ per share. 

Charts included with Mr. Dan- 
forth’s report showed that “farmers 
who are providing our basic protein 
foods have not shared in the general 
prosperity.” 

He said, “The situation for our 
farm customers has been materially 
aided, however, because as a result 
of research and more efficient opera- 
tions we have both increased the qual- 
ity and reduced the prices of our Pu- 
rina Chows. 

“The final three months last year 
were unusually profitable and it is an- 
ticipated that the present downward 
trend in earnings may continue 
through this period.” 





V. C. Florian 


PROMOTION—V. ©. Florian has 
been appointed general manager of 
Valley Mills, division of the Mer- 
chants Co., Vicksburg, Miss. He suc- 
ceeds E. C. Harriss, who has been 
named manager of the new Vicksburg 
Terminal Elevators, another division 
of the Merchants Co., in Vicksburg. 
Mr. Florian is an engineering grad- 
uate of the University of Missouri, 
and has served as production manager 
of Valley Mills for the past four 
years. Before joining Valley Mills he 
was associated with the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, for more than 
nine years. Valley Mills manufactures 
and distributes poultry and livestock 
feeds in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. 





Report Antibiotic 


Increases Live Pigs 


ATHENS, GA.—Results of a three- 
year study by Dr. R. F. Sewell and 
Dr. J. L. Carmon of the University of 
Georgia's college experiment station, 
Athens, showed that feeding the anti- 
biotic chlortetracycline to sows con- 
tinuously through the gestation- 
lactation cycle for three generations 
resulted in an increase in the per- 
centage of live pigs born, researchers 
report. 

The average number of live pigs 
farrowed per litter was 8.00 and 6.63 
for the non-treated and treated 
groups, respectively. Significant treat- 
ment differences were also found to 
exist in the percentage of pigs 
weaned, according to the researchers. 
Sows fed the antibiotic also weaned 
a significantly higher percentage of 
the pigs farrowed alive than did the 
untreated sows. 

Dr. Sewell and Dr. Carmon said no 
significant treatment effects were 
found for birth weights, 21-day 
weights or weaning weights. Neither 
was there any significant treatment 
by generation interactions with re- 
gard to any of the variates studied. 





APHF President Outlines Past Year’s 
Activities; Announces Convention Plans 


ST. LOUIS—Speaking before a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation in St. Louis, Vern F. 
Steckley, Federation president, out- 
lined APHF’s activities during the 
past year, and revealed plans for the 
group’s 1960 convention. 

The 1960 convention, he said, will 
be held in Memphis July 19-21—the 
first time since 1931 that an APHF 
convention has taken place in the 
South. 

Speaking of the National Egg 
Council, the Federation president 
said membership growth has been 
slow, that in May and June of 1959, 
during active membership solicita- 
tion, a total of less than 200 pro- 
ducers have joined. 

“We continue to believe that the 
National Egg Council has a strong 
future and that it will, in time, be- 
come a dominant poultry organiza- 
tion,” he said. “Lack of adequate 
mailing lists has hampered member- 
ship solicitation. Sectional problems 
also persist. There has been a fear 
on the part of some of our established 
regional trade associations that the 
National Egg Council might dupli- 
cate their services and functions. 

“State APHF affiliates have, in 
some instances, taken prompt action 
toward forming state egg council af- 
filiates. Indiana, Missouri and Calif- 
ornia are notable examples. These 
states have active councils. A Calif- 
ornia request for recognition is pend- 
ing, as is one from Alabama, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota. 

“Egg council affiliates are being 
set up in Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Oregon, Colorado 
and Ohio. There is an active Texas 
Egg Council, but it has not applied 
for recognition since it apparently 
has been set up to deal only with 
promotion. 

“Progress in building state affili- 
ates has been quite slow. For this 
reason, the board made a decision 
to start soliciting national member- 
ships only, and to build from the top 
down. Once there is a representative 
group of producers from a particular 
state holding national memberships, 
efforts will be made to create for 
them a state affiliate and represen- 
tation on the national directorate.” 

Quality Egg Grading 

Mr. Steckley noted that APHF, in 
conjunction with the Institute of Am- 
erican Poultry Industries, has held 
several conferences this past year 
with small groups of breeders, egg 
handlers and processors to discuss 
simplified quality egg grading pro- 
grams. He said it appears that all 
the answers on what consumers will 
accept as egg quality have not been 
found, and posed this question: “Is 
it better to establish high minimum 
standard for ‘AA’ enhancing the pro- 
duct in general by reducing mer- 
chandising to price alone, or would 
it be better to provide a tolerance 





PL 480 Plan May Include 
Lard, Pork If Price Drops 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, is said 
to be currently studying the possibili- 
ty of placing lard and pork products 
under a Public Law 480 program this 
year. When hog prices broke badly 
in 1956, USDA resorted to a PL 480 
program for these products. 

USDA officials said July 31 they 
have no inkling of any decision from 
the Secretary’s office, but they would 
not be surprised if he decided to use 
this method of disposal again this 
year, since a break in hog prices 
seems indicated. 

However, USDA authorities warn 
that the outlet for these products 





is limited, particularly in the case of 
lard, at this time, since emphasis on 
edible vegetable oils instead of fats 
appears to have taken over the ex- 
port market. 

It is recalled that in the past, lard 
has been programmed under PL 480 
to South Korea, Austria, Yugoslavia 
and Brazil, but in some instances 
these programs were not too success- 
ful. 

In the case of pork products, the 
greatest success was in export of 
canned hams to Spain under PL 480, 
and there is a possibility of some 
success in doing this again if the new 
program is adopted. 





in ‘AA’ quality and make room for 
brand name merchandising and pric- 
ing? If Jones brand ‘AA’ eggs are 
identical in quality with Steckley 
brand ‘AA’ what incentive is there 
for a producer to pay Mr. Jones the 
extra 2¢ he asks?” 

The speaker commented on the De- 
laney Amendment to the Food Ad- 
ditive Law, under which the Food 
and Drug Administration has acted 
to impose restrictions dealing with 
the feed industry use of estrogens 
and arsenicals. He said that indirect- 
ly the poultry industry is concerned 
because the elimination of arsenicals 
in the control of poultry health may 
presage a sharp upturn in poultry 
mortality. 

“Estrogens have been a great help 
in stepping up the growth rate of our 
chicks and poults. Here again, hatch- 
erymen should be on guard against 
unusual claims in advertising. We 
heartily recommend that each mem- 
ber of the federation re-appraise his 
warranties and guaranties,” he said. 

Mr. Steckley discussed progress so 
far in a three-year research project 
on epidemic tremors at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut—a project which 
APHF supports financially. He said 
additional work on the project is 
needed. 


Molasses Market Weak 
In Midwest, Gulf States 


NEW ORLEANS—Feeding cane 
molasses markets were weak in the 
Gulf and Midwest states during the 
week ended July 28. Demand im- 
proved slightly at the lower prices but 
generally remained slow to moderate. 

The pressure of a fully adequate 
supply situation seemed to be the 
main factor affecting the market 
tone. New Orleans prices, at 11.25¢ 
gal., were mostly %¢ lower than a 
week ago. Prices declined %¢ at 
Mobile, were unchanged to %¢ low- 
er at Texas ports and unchanged to 
4%e¢ gal. lower in Florida. 

Several markets in the Midwest and 
South lowered prices %¢ gal., includ- 
ing Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and Memphis. Tank car prices at 
Denver were 20¢ gal. ($34.24 per ton), 
or about 4¢ under current quotations 
by tank truck. West Coast and East 
Coast markets held steady at un- 
changed prices. 

Corn molasses (hydrol) market at 
Chicago weakened. Prices were un- 
changed to 50¢ ton lower than last 
week. 

Cuban exports of blackstrap mo- 
lasses during the period Jan. 1-June 
15, 1959, amounted to 34.6 million 
gallons from the 1959 sugarcane crop, 
and 2.1 million gallons from the 1958 
crop, according to the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute. 

During the same period last year 
Cuban exports of blackstrap amounted 
to 1242 million gallons from 1958 
crop, and 6.9 million gallons from the, 
1957 crop. 

A recent sale of 1.2 million gallons 
of the 1959 crop (according to trade 
reports) brings total Cuban sales for 
export this year to 81.8 million gal- 
lons. A substantial quantity of Cuban 
blackstrap produced in 1959 has not 
been reported sold to date. 


_— 
—_ 


WORKMAN KILLED 


CINCINNATI—William Kuntz, 62, 
died July 14 in St. Mary Hospital 
here as the result of injuries sus- 
tained the previous day when he fell 
40 feet down an elevator shaft at the 
Beeckman St. plant of the Early & 
Daniel Co. Mr. Kuntz was riding a 
manlift and, in attempting to get off 
at the second floor, evidently lost his 
footing and plunged down the shaft 
to the basement floor. This was the 
first fatal accident Early & Daniel 
has had during the last 15 years, com- 
pany officials said. 
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e the most effective coccidiostat 
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Production School, Short Course 
Program Details Are Announced 


KANSAS CITY —Final program 
details have been announced for the 
1959 Feed Production School. 


The school, sponsored by Feed Pro- 
duction School, Inc., will be held Sept. 
23-25 at the Continental Hotel in Kan- 
sas City. In addition, there will be a 
Small Mill Short Course on Saturday, 
Sept. 26, for operators of small mills. 

The production school program 
committee this year chose pelleting 
as the principal subject for the pro- 
duction school because of great indus- 
try interest and because of the need 
for more factual] data on this phase 
of feed manufacturing. 

The programs below—for the main 
Feed Production School and for the 
Small Mill Short Course—are the re- 





sult of extensive planning by the com- 
mittee, with the assistance of pellet- 
ing authorities. The presentations will 
include reports on six industry-spon- 
sored research projects. 

Further information regarding the 
production school and short course 
may be obtained from Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. The tuition for the 
three-day production school is $55. 
This includes a transcript of the com- 
plete proceedings, including the re- 
search reports. The tuition for the 
Small Mill Short Course is $20, which 
also includes a printed transcript of 
the proceedings. Regular production 
school enrollees may stay on for the 
short course at an additional cost of 
$10. 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL 
Wednesday, Sept. 23 


Fred Darragh, Jr., chairman, board of trustees, Feed Production School, Inc., 
president, Darragh Co., Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


WELCOME 


WHY YOU ARE HERE 


Arthur J. Saalfield, Jr., chairman, 1959 Feed Production School Committee, and 
plant superintendent, the Quaker Oats Co., Sherman, Texas. 
THE NEW LOOK IN PRODUCING FEED FOR RUMINANTS 
H. C. Prescott, general manager, Aero Bulk Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
"Pelleting Roughages and Complete Rations"—Pelleted rations for beef 
cattle and lambs are coming fast in many areas. Suggestions on how to do 
it will be included with explanation of current practices. 
PELLETING COMPLETE RATIONS FOR POULTRY AND SWINE 
Phillip Wake, J. H. Wake Mills, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
"Right Die and Grind Will Give Maximum Production"—Experienced feed 
manufacturer explains how with proper set-up and formulation complete 
pelleted feeds with high grain content can be successfully produced. 


PELLETING DAIRY FEEDS 


Robert L. Stroup, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 
Pelleting Complete Concentrate Mixture for Milk Cows Offers Real Possi- 
bilities"—Ways of increasing and improving dairy pellet feed production 
using existing facilities and less labor revealed. 


A RESEARCH ENGINEER LOOKS AT 


ROUGHAGE PELLETING 


AND WAFERING 


John B. Dobie, agricultural engineer, University of California, Davis. 
“Forage Pellets and Wafers Require Special Processing’—Research findings 
confirm certain advantages in use of highly compressed roughage. This en- 
gineer has some practical solutions to problems in handling and processing 
forage from the field to the feedlot. 


PELLETING PROBLEM INGREDIENTS 


C. N. Hultberg, vice president, California Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind. 
"Problem Ingredients Can Be Controlled"—Tips on the pelleting of feeds 
containing urea, whey, milk products, sugar, etc. 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENS TO MICRO-INGREDIENTS IN PELLETING? 
Robert C. Wornick, head, Chemical Laboratories, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre Haute, 


“Research Reveals Answers"—Extensive compilation of information and 
original research will tell just what the effects of temperature, moisture and 
pressure can be on vitamins, medicaments and other micro-ingredients. 


A SYSTEM FOR PRODUCING 


MOLASSES PELLETS ON A 


HARD PELLET MILL 


Will Brooks, Illinois Farm Supply Co., Springfield, Ill. 
"Veteran Production Man Explains His System for Making High-Protein Mo- 
lasses Pellets—Design and operation are explained in a production man's 
language. Practical solution offered. 
PROPER MASH CONDITIONING MILL WILL IMPROVE PELLET QUALITY 
Oak B. Smith, director of market research, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 


Konsas City, Mo. 


"New Research Findings on Ways to Improve Pellet Value and Toughness"— 
The heretofore little heard of factor of gelatinization of starches has 
assumed new importance. Temperature and steam application time open 
new avenues, as shown by this extensive research project. The first and 
exclusive report on this subject, including a new system for measuring pellet 


toughness. 


Wednesday Evening 
TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
John B. Dobie, Robert C. Wornick, Oak B. Smith 
“Researchers Get Deep into Subject Matter"—Concurrent technical sessions 
with speakers presenting research projects during the Wednesday program. 
Opportunity given for serious minded students to question and discuss results 


Thursday, Sept. 24 


of research. 


MORE EFFICIENT CRUMBLIZING 


Robert Bartikoski, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Maximum Efficiency in Crumblizing Can Be Attained With Proper Roll 
System"—Experienced production man tells how to reduce fines and the 


“multiple pelleting” problem. 


FOR MORE PROFIT, WATCH THE COST OF PELLETING 
A. J. Bohl, executive engineer, Wolf Management Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
"Production School Sponsored Research Reveals Facts"—Actual in-plant 
studies examine cost area in producing and handling pellets and crumbles. 
Pertinent suggestions on how to reduce costs will be made. 
FINES CAN BE CONTROLLED WITH PROPER HANDLING AND STORAGE 
Art Stegner, product manager, farm equipment division, Butler Manufacturing 


Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


"Research Shows How Fines Are Produced"—Extensive examination of load- 
(Turn to PRODUCTION SCHOOL PROGRAM, page 98) 





Fish Meal and Oil 


Production Increases 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries reports that 
during May, 1959, 25,000 tons of fish 
meal and scrap and 2.6 million gal- 
lons of marine-animal oils were pro- 
duced in the U.S. and Alaska. Com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of 1958, these figures represent an in- 
crease of 37% in fish meal and scrap 
production and 17% in oil yield. 

Menhaden meal production during 
May of this year amounted to 22,000 


tons, an increase of 66% compared | 


with the same month last year. Men- 


the amount produced during May of 
last year, accounting for 97% of the 
month’s total oil yield, the govern- 
ment bureau says. 

Production of homogenized - con- 
densed fish amounted to 12.2 million 
pounds during May, 1959—72% above 
production of this item for the same 
month last year. A total of 2.9 mil- 
lion gallons of fish solubles was pro- 


duced during May of this year, more | 
than twice the amount reported for | 


May, 1958. 


The marine-animal oil yield from | 


January through May, 1959, was 3.2 
million gallons, a gain of 552,000 gal. 


compared with the same period of the 


previous year. Meal and scrap produc- 


tion during the first five months of | 


1959 amounted to more than 39,000 


tons—9,000 tons more than were re- | 
ported during the same period of 1958. | 





——_ 


Grain Inspection Office | 


Opened in California 


STOCKTON, CAL.—The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Agricultur- 
al Marketing Service recently opened 
a supervisory grain inspection office 
at Stockton, California’s only inland 
port. 

Increasing volume of grain business 
moving through Stockton Elevators 
prompted the establishment of the in- 
spection office, according to Murray 
Bell, in charge of the AMS grain divi- 
sion’s district office in San Francisco. 
The Stockton area has experienced 
the greatest grain-handling growth 
in the past five years of any compara- 
ble region in the U.S., making the 
port of Stockton the second largest 


grain center on the Pacific Coast, ac- | 


cording to Mr. Bell. 


The USDA grain inspectors will su- | 


pervise the work of federally licensed 
state inspectors, as well as handle ap- 


peals and inspect government-owned 


commodities. 


The office features laboratory equip- | 
ment used in inspection and grading | 
rye, | 
soybeans, | 


of wheat, corn, barley, oats, 
grain sorghums, flaxseed, 


mixed grain, hay and rice 


Farmers Exchange 


Names Feed Manager 


WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS.— 
John Young, Buffalo, has been named 


manager of feed production, Eastern | 


States Farmers Exchange, to succeed 
Wayland P. Frost, who retired re- 
cently. 

Mr. Young’s responsibilities include 
managing both the Huron, Ohio, and 
the Buffalo Eastern States feed mills. 

He has 31 years’ experience in a 
variety of responsibilities at the Buf- 
falo mill, beginning as a mill worker. 


Soybean Oil Plant 
Planned in Arkansas 


STUTTGART, ARK.—A solvent 
soybean oil extraction plant will be 
built here by the Arkansas Grain 
Corp., an affiliate of the Arkansas 
Rice Growers Cooperative Assn. 

The plant, designed to handle 500 
to 700 tons of soybeans daily, will 
cost $1,500,000, and will employ about 
35 persons. It is expected to be in 
operation in time for the 1960 soybean 
harvest. 














Smaller Broiler 
Price Advance 


Predicted 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Present signs in- 
dicate that the upturn in broiler 
prices predicted for this summer will 
not materialize to the extent antici- 
pated, according to a recent report 
by the broiler industry committee of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation. 

The report says available figures 
on breeder placements indicate that 


haden oil production was 23% above plentiful supplies of broiler hatching 


eggs will be available at least for the 


| remainder of 1959, and probably for 


the first quarter of 1960. 

“A planned marketing program for 
poultry products is essential to the 
industry’s survival,” says the report. 
Much of the so-called “surplus chick 


| production” is the result of indiscrimi- 


nate hatching without a known and 
firm sales commitment, according to 
the report. The “cheap chick” prob- 
lem results from hatching on specula- 
tion—a practice which must be cur- 
tailed if relief is to be forthcoming. 

The APHF report says credit po- 
licies, both the credit extended to 
customers and the credit asked of 
suppliers, should be thoroughly re- 
viewed. Credit extended in an orderly 
fashion is a good and necessary part 
of the industry. It has permitted 
growth and expansion as market de- 
mands dictated the need. However, 
says the report, a few in the broiler 
industry have abused good credit 
practices to the detriment of many. 

The report concludes by saying the 
committee continues its opposition to 
any form of government production 
controls, recommends continued liai- 
son and close cooperation with the 
National Broiler Council, and urges 
that every effort be made within the 
industry to improve relations with 
marketing interests of the poultry 
industry. 


Federal Lamb, Mutton 


Grading to Continue 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, recently 
announced that federal grading of 
lamb and mutton carcasses will be 
continued, and that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will proceed to 
consider revised grade standards for 
lamb and mutton to eliminate any 
deficiencies in the present standards. 

“If improved grade standards for 
lamb and mutton are not developed 
to meet more adequately the needs of 
the industry, the department will give 
further consideration to suspension of 
federal grading of lamb and mutton 
carcasses,” the Secretary said. 

The department has had ‘under con- 





| sideration the request of some groups 


that federal grading of lamb and mut- 
ton be suspended. USDA has been re- 
ceiving the views of interested indivi- 
duals and groups since May 25. 

The Secretary invites the livestock 
and meat industry and other inter- 
ested parties to submit to USDA by 
Sept. 1, 1959, proposals for improving 
the grade standards for lamb and 
mutton carcasses. 


_ 





Illinois Bean Crop 
Seen inGood Shape 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The IIli- 
nois soybean crop is in as good or 
better condition than a year ago this 
time, and acreage planted to beans 
appears to be about the same as a 
year ago, according to Louis Brewster, 
oilseeds division, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Brewster says, “We had been 
led to believe there were severe 
drouth conditions in central Illinois. 
I spent three days looking for this 
condition and never found it. Certain- 
ly it is not lack of moisture that is 
holding the new crop options at their 
current level. Illinois soybean pro- 
duction will come very close to equal- 
ling last year’s record 140 million bu.” 











FACES AT GEORGIA CONVENTION—In photo at left, a princess—in this 
case, Georgia Poultry Princess Dorothy Taylor, 18, Clyattville—poses with 
Charles N. Dannals, Jr. (left), retiring president of the Georgia Feed Assn., 
and Will L. Kinard, secretary-treasurer, on steps in front of the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, where association held its recent convention. 
(Feedstuffs, July 18) New president of the association is C. G. Ellis (center 
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photo), John W. Eshelman & Sons, Chamblee, former vice president. Enjoying 
the sun following their panel discussion of beef finishing in the Southwest 
(photo at right) are, from left: John Gilbreath, Collinsville (Ala.) Milling Co.; 
Dr. Marvin Wilkening, Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, Ala., and Ben Denton, 


Armour & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





Miles Chemical Plans 
Network of Agents 


To Market Enzymes 


ELKHART, IND. 
keting change which 


A major mar- 
will 


this week by H. F. 


expedite | 
Miles Chemical Co.'s participation in | 
the farm feed business was announced 

Roderick, presi- | 


dent of the company, which is one of | 


four main divisions of Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


The change, he said, includes the | 


building of a network of agents to sell 
the company’s enzymes to the farm 


feed industry. In the past, Miles has | 


not marketed directly to this field, 
but the farm feed business is not new 
to the company. Since 1924, Takamine 
enzymes, now a part of Miles Chemi- 
cal, have been used experimentally in 
animal and poultry feeds. 


Mr. Roderick said, “The goal is to | 
establish our name in the farm feed | 


industry by 
of products 
distributor 


through a hand-picked 
network. At the same 


offering a select group | 


time, we plan to back this program | 


with extensive research and product 
development to insure a 
flow of new and upgraded products 
for specific farm feed applications.” 

He noted that the company is cur- 
rently supporting several college and 
university research programs aimed 
in this direction. 

Mr. Roderick said it has been found 
that enzymes “open the way to im- 
proved utilization of feed nutrients 
both in common livestock and poultry 
rations and in those making maxi- 


continuing | 


mum use of lower-cost grains such as | 


barley and milo.” 


He noted, also, that the feeding 


value of oats, wheat, mixed feed and 
rye is improved by enzyme supple- 
mentation, and that egg production, 
feed conversion and hatchability are 
improved when laying flocks are fed 
a barley diet supplemented with en- 
zymes. 

College tests show that 14% or less 
moisture corn supplemented with en- 
zymes brings a 12% increase in beef 
cattle gains with 7% less feed re- 
quired for each pound of gain. “The 
additional profit over feed cost repre- 
sents a return of $4.28 for each dollar 
spent for the enzyme mixture,”’ Mr, 
Roderick said. 

Work with swine indicates the ad- 
dition of enzymes to baby pig rations 
increases gains nearly 6% with 3% 
greater improvement in feed effici- 
ency, he said. Enzymes added to swine 
diets containing milo resulted in av- 
erage daily gains from 1.17 Ib. to as 
much as 1.41 Ib. Feed efficiency 
showed a corresponding increase. 

“We realize,” said Mr. Roderick, 
“that the surface has just been 
scratched as far as potential uses of 
enzymes in the feed industry are con- 
cerned. We believe that even more 
dramatic benefits from enzyme-forti- 
fied feeds will be forthcoming shortly 
We are preparing now for these de- 
velopments.” 

oir 
EXPANSION ANNOUNCED 

LONE ROCK, IOWA—Plans for 

expansion, including a 100,000 bu. flat 


storage bin and a new feed mill, were | 


announced recently at the 19th annual 
meeting of the Lone Rock Co-op Ex- 
change Co. Two directors, Delmar 
Fischer and Raymond Laabs, were 
reelected at the meeting. L. W. Geitz- 
enauer is manager of the company. 





Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending 
May 


May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 25 


Week ending 
May 


MM. 
94 


Total 22 areas 

1959 1958 
36,390 
Hart 


36,889 
36,237 
35,436 
34,912 
33,846 
33,378 


32,990 
32.671 


| the T. E 





Contract Cattle 


Feeding May Come 
To Eastern Oklahoma 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA 
cattle feeding may soon be tried in 
eastern Oklahoma. At least one feed 
mill, the Cole Grain Co., Inc., has been 
approached by a large cattle owner to 
go 50-50 on feeding out calves 

“This man has 1,500 calves or will 
get them,” said the company's sales 
manager, Harold Featherston, “and 
he wants us to go in with him. He 
says that if this partnership succeeds 
several other cattle feeders would be 
willing to sign similar contracts.” 

Under the present the 
rancher would furnish the calves and 
feeding facilities, while the feed com 
pany would furnish feed, medication 
and some field supervision. When the 
cattle were sold, the profits would be 
split evenly. 

“The deal has not been made yet,’ 
said Mr. Featherston, “but it has 
great possibilities. It would increase 
the firm's feed sales 


Contract 


proposal, 


while the cattle 
owner would not be forced to borrow 
so much money for feeding. Also the 
owner and feed nutritionists working 
together could possibly come up with 
a better feed conversion ratio. Wheth 
er we try this or not, I'm sure that 
contract feeding of kind will 
soon make its appearance here.” 
> 


Feed Business Bought 


KALONA, IOWA Yoder Feeds 
Inc., Kalona, has purchased the grain 
and feed business of the Wayland 
Feed & Grain Co., according to Les 
ter Yoder, president of Yoder Feeds 
Dean Meyer will be the plant man 
ager. 


some 


> 
NEW FEED PLANT 
ALGONA, IOWA—The Lone Rock 
Co-op Exchange Co board of direc 
tors has agreed to let a contract to 
Minneapolis 


Ibberson Ci 
The mill 


to construct a feed plant 


| will be concrete with 31 bulk bins 


butto 
and 


feed mixer 
100 h.p. hammermill 


three-ton 
control, 


push 


corn crimper with nine bins 


| Macy & Co. Milling 
‘Business Sold 


RED BLUFF, CAL.—Purchase of 
the Macy & Co. milling operations, 
ted Bluff, was announced recently by 
tonald Williams, Palo Alto, Cal., de 
and businessman. The com 
with headquarters in Red Bluff, 
has plants in Redding, Anderson 
and Corning. Mr. Williams said the 
purchase price was more than $500,- 
000 

Macy & Co. was started by Wilmer 
H. Macy, now an Orland resident, in 
1914, It served livestock and 
ranch customers in the area since that 
time Irl Maxwell of Red Bluff has 


long been associated in the business 


veloper 
pany 


aise 


has 


ind was one of the owners 

Williams said the 25 employees 
will be asked to continue with the 
He plans new policies, rec- 
ind working 


comp 
ords 
The 


personne! 


iny 
conditions 
present management and office 
including Irl Maxwell and 
Ed Laslay, will continue with the 
company, Mr. Williams said 

Mr. Williams is the owner of the 
Town & Country Village, a shopping 
icross from Stanford Univer- 
Palo Alto. He recently began 
work on another shopping center com- 
. downtown San 
His new center will contain 200 
will be built at a 


cente! 
Sity in 


~“) acres in 


} ce 

and cost of 
llion 

New plans for Macy & Co., Mr. Wil- 
include facilities 
ind greater stock and merchandising 
the He 


to engage in a 


stores 
> >IT 
} 


ims said modern 


facilities to serve also 


farm 


area 
revealed 
and credit program to meet the needs 
of ranchers in the area. Expanded 
pick up and delivery service is 


| nned, he 


plans 


also 
S iid 
=> 


OPEN HOUSE HELD 
BRECKENRIDGE, MINN 
Schuler Co. recently 


The 
held an 
customers to 

pelleting plant 

I ol plete ind operating 

The plan ill handle Purina Check- 
R-Min in the feed mill 


Grain 
allow 


feed 


open use to 


new 


RUCIN 


(Live Rumen Bacteria) 


For greater feed efficiency 


Write for full details 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 


Manufacturers + 


West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Chicago 22, Ilinols 


Importers . Distributors 
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Arkansas Official 
Issues Statement 
On New Egg Law 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Dr. David 
Ibsen, state veterinarian with the 
Arkansas Livestock Sanitary Depart- 
ment, has taken steps to clear up 
some of the misinformation and mis- 
conception involving the new state 
egg-grading law. 

In an effort to clarify the situation, 
Dr. Ibsen said this week he has mailed 
the following statement to county 
agents and state senators and repre- 
sentatives: 

“There has been much confusion as 
to the exemption of the small flock 
owner under Sec. 3 of the Egg Mar- 
keting Act passed by the 1959 General 
Assembly. 

“It was the intent of the legislature 
that the small flock owner be allowed 
to market his eggs without restric- 
tions, through his local merchant or 
by himself, providing these eggs are 
involved in local trade only. 

“If there is a packer in the com- 
munity, we suggest that he purchase 
these eggs from the local merchant 
on the wholesale level. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a merchant refuse 
to buy these small flock eggs as de- 
scribed above or move them through 
wholesale channels. 

“This is to clarify the position of 
the Egg Marketing Division in the 
interpretation of the Egg Marketing 
Laws. As you will note, it was never, 
nor is it now, the intent of this office 
to shut off the source by which the 
little farmer can market his eggs. 

“We feel that the legislative body 
intended that these farmers be al- 
lowed to market their eggs in the 
same manner as they have in the 
past.” 

Dr. Ibsen apparently took the ac- 
tion after Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
threatened to call a special session of 
the legislature to straighten out the 
situation. 

Gov. Faubus declared the act was 
hurting the small family farmers 
(Feedstuffs, July 25, page 7). 

Must Be Graded 

The law requires that all eggs sold 
at retail must be graded and pack- 
aged, with the grade stamped plainly 
on the package. It was designed to im- 
prove the reputation of Arkansas as a 
producer of top quality eggs and to 
prevent the state from becoming a 
dumping ground for inferior-quality 
eggs from other areas. 

But the act has created political 
fireworks since it went into effect 
July 1. 

Gov. Faubus apparently still has 
not ruled out the possibility of a spe- 
cial session. Observers feel he is bid- 
ing his time, watching the situation to 
protect what he terms “the interest 
of the small farmer.” 

Dr. Ibsen has blamed the egg law 
unrest on “roving peddlers who pur- 
chase eggs in rural areas.” 

The Egg Marketing Division of the 
Livestock Sanitary Board is charged 
with enforcement of the regulations. 

Producers with fewer than 100 hens 
who sell eggs directly to their own 
customers do not come under juris- 
diction of the law. 


Ohio Firm Builds 
Grain Storage Bins 


MAUMEE, OHIO A $5 million 
mortgage has been filed in the office 
of the country recorder involving a 
loan by the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, to 
Anderson Farmer Corp., Maumee, 
and the Andersons, a limited partner- 
ship consisting of 13 Andersons. 

The money, according to John D. 
Anderson, a partner of the Ander- 
sons, will be uséd to complete con- 
struction of storage bins for 10 mil- 
lion bushels of grain at the Anderson 
elevator, Maumee, and storage for 
500,000 bu. at the Middlegrounds. 





EGG GIVE-AWAY—As a part of “The Golden Goodness of Eggs” promotion 
launched by Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, at the recent American Poultry 
Congress & Exposition in St. Louis, 50,000 hard-cooked eggs were given away. 
In this picture four members of the “Promenaders,” square dancers of the Red 
Foley troupe, present hard-cooked eggs to (left to right): Solly Hemus, St. 
Louis Cardinal manager; Al Dark of the Chicago Cubs; Stan Musial of the 
Jardinals, and Bob Scheffing, Cub manager, just before a game at Busch 


Stadium. 


Egg Promotion 
Launched by 
Hess & Clark 


ASHLAND, OHIO—A campaign 
conducted by Hess & Clark, Inc., to 
boost the consumption of eggs got un- 
der way at the recent American Poul- 
try Congress and Exposition in St. 
Louis. 

During the three-day event 50,000 
hard-cooked eggs were given away as 
part of “The Golden Goodness of 
Eggs” promotion. The eggs were pro- 
duced in the St. Louis area, and were 
purchased from Chester B. Franz, 
Inc., distributor for General Mills, 
Inc., SureFresh Eggs. 

Don Turnbull, executive secretary 
of the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, commented: “There 
never has been another project which 
could match “The Golden Goodness of 
Eggs’ at any industry convention in 
the U.S.” 

William Jasper, director of the egg 
division of the Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board, said: “Hess & Clark is 
to be congratulated on focusing the 
industry’s attention on egg promotion 
activities vital to the continued 
growth and success of the egg indus- 
try ... and for getting this impor- 
tant story across to the people who 
are the egg industry’s customers.” 

Numerous prominent local person- 
alities were presented with gift bas- 
kets of eggs by square dancers from 
the Red Foley television program. 
Among them were Stan Musial, St. 
Louis Cardinals; Solly Hemus, man- 
ager of the Cardinals; Bob Scheffing 
and Alvin Dark of the Chicago Cubs, 
plus city officials and radio and tele- 
vision personalities. 

A highlight of the television cover- 
age of the promotion was a 5-min. 





Poultry Gains 
Affected by Heat 


URBANA, ILL.—The effects of hot 
weather on the feed requirements and 
gain of 6-week-old chickens was re- 
ported in the summer issue of the 
Illinois Research magazine. 

Results of the University of Illi- 
nois’ division of animal nutrition tests 
follow: 

Chickens in an environment of 90° 
F. ate less and gained less than chick- 
ens in a 72° F. environment, However, 
the high temperature had no effect 
on protein or lysine requirement. 
When feed intake was equalized by 
reducing the amount fed to the chick- 
ens at 72° F., the birds at 90° F. out- 
gained the others in terms of body 
weight and nitrogen balance. 

Several attempts were made to in- 
crease the voluntary feed intake of 
birds at 90° F. Insulin injections did 
stimulate appetite for a while, but the 
use of other agents was unsuccessful. 





description of it on NBC-TV’s “To- 
day” show. Messages were implanted 
in two eggs and were read by Jim 
Backus of Mr. McGoo fame. Hard- 
cooked eggs were fed to chimpanzees 
at the St. Louis zoo. 

In addition to the gift presentations, 
eggs were distributed in the lobbies 
of downtown convention hotels, in and 
around Kiel Auditorium and in res- 
taurants and other public places. 

Red Foley and other members of 
his organization joined the square 
dancers in St. Louis and participated 
in the egg promotion. Dr. Aaron L. 
Andrews, advertising manager of 
Hess & Clark, said the campaign will 
get continuous promotion when Red 
Foley starts his second year Aug. 8 
for Hess & Clark on the NBC Monitor 
Radio Network. 

Large outdoor billboards were 
posted in St. Louis featuring a picture 
of Red Foley repeating the campaign 





slogan. 


Delmarva Broiler 


Marketing Heavy 


SALISBURY, MD. — The national 
slowing down of the broiler industry, 
so far has not affected Delmarva. 


Last week, 4,058,000 broilers were 
marketed in this area. The figure was 
10% more than the previous week 
and 3% more than the corresponding 
week of 1958. 

Since May, the national chick 
placement has been running about 7% 
behind 1958. 

Hatchery Settings 

Hatcherymen in the 22 important 
broiler producing states set 43,051,000 
eggs during last week. This was 1% 
less than during the previous week 
and 5% less than the corresponding 
week a year ago. Settings were down 
from the previous week in 14 of the 
22 states. The sharpest declines were 
reported in Georgia, Maine, Delaware 
and Alabama. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
states totaled 32,671,000. This was 
1% below the previous week and 2% 
below the corresponding week a year 
ago. Decreases were reported in 12 
states. 

The largest decreases from the 
previous week occurred in North Car- 
olina and Georgia. And the largest 
increases were in Virginia, Arkansas 
and California. 

Broiler Chicks 


Delmarva growers started 3,644,000 
broiler chicks last week. This was 
about the same as a week earlier and 
9% less than the corresponding week 
last year. The number started was 
down 17% in Delaware but was 1% 
more in Maryland, as compared with 
the same week a year ago. Set- 
tings in Delmarva were 2% less than 
the previous week and 15% less than 
for the comparable week last year. 

The average price paid on the farm 
for broilers fell slightly in Delmarva 
last week. Farmers received 16.56¢ 
compared to 16.85¢ the week before. 





5,000 Hogs Raised Completely on Concrete 
Is Annual Goal of New Program in Missouri 


TRENTON, MO.—Skyview Farms | 
near here has begun a new program 
in which 3,000 hogs are expected to be 
raised completely on concrete this 
year. The program’s facilities were 
viewed last week by 22 members of 
the Swine Specialists Seminar which 
uses Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa, as its headquarters. 

Harold Melcher, president, and Jack 
Miller, vice president, Trenton Foods, 
Inc., plan to produce the 3,000 hogs 
from a herd of 162 brood sows and six 
boars. 

At present, the confiement feeding 
unit has facilities for 300 brood sows 
capable of producing an estimated 
5,000 hogs. Ronald F. Cooper, man- 
ager of Skyview Farms, said the herd 
probably will be expanded to this size 
in about six months. 

Leading the visitors through four 
clean, white buildings—two for far- 
rowing and two for nurseries—Mr. 
Melcher remarked, “The significant 
thing about these hogs is that their 
feed never touch the ground from the 
time they are born until they are de- 
livered to the market.” 

Precautions are taken to assure the 
farm has healthy animals. Every visi- 
tor in the group cleaned his shoes on 
disinfected mats as he entered the 
buildings, and each was given a long 
white coat and rubber overshoes. 

The group saw 24 sows nursing 
large litters in one farrowing house. 
The sows were in steel pens that per- 
mit the pigs to reach their mothers, 
and at the same time prevent her 
from rolling on them. Electric coils 
are imbedded in the concrete floor a 
short distance from the sow to keep 
the floor warmer than the sow, so 
that her pigs have a tendency to stay 





away from her when not sucking— 


reducing the number of possible death 
and injury losses. 

All buildings are throughly disin- 
fected. And they are washed daily. All 
waste materials are treated in a sew- 
age installation unit, and the treated 
matter is deposited in two sewage 
lagoons on the 105-acre farm. 

When the temperature rises above 
80°, a fine mist of cool water is 
sprayed from overhead nozzles. 

Mr. Melcher said the system en- 
ables the owners to market their pigs 
in five months “and we believe we are 
going to be able to reduce that to 
4% months.” Detailed records are 
kept on each hog. 

The sows farrow every 114 days— 
and three days after a sow is weaned, 
she is rebred. 

Sows receive 6 Ib. feed daily after 
being bred, but the ration is reduced 
to 4 Ib. for the next 72 days. After 
this, they again receive 6 lb. of con- 
centrates augmented with oat sprouts. 


- 
——_ 


Welcome from Britain 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. J. E. 
Salsbury will be in the British Isles 
when members of the National Poul- 
try Science Assn. visit his firm's facil- 
ities Aug. 5, but he'll welcome the 
group to Charles City, anyway. 

Dr. Salsbury will place a telephone 
call to Charles City from Long Eaton, 
England. The call will be amplified to 
the poultry science group just before 
they begin their tour. 








$135,000 FIRE 
WIGGINS, COLO.—Two grain ele- 
vators, an office building and a ware- 
house of the Wiggins Farmers Co- 
operative Co. were destroyed by fire 
recently. 
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distinguish between good and bad bacteria 


BACIFERM CAN ! 


Baciferm is the supplement that contains the ex- 
traordinary antibiotic zinc bacitracin. More and 
more feed manufacturers are adding it to their 
poultry and swine feeds. 


The big reason is its “Selective Action.” That is 
zine bacitracin’s unique ability to select its targets 
—to control the dangerous bacteria in the intestinal 
tract without harming the beneficial bacteria that 
produce valuable nutrients. 


Baciferm’s zinc bacitracin is bactericidal. That 
means that it kills dangerous bacteria—does not 
build up resistant strains. As you have probably 
heard, this is not the case with some older anti- 
biotics such as streptomycin and the tetracyclines. 
Because they are bacteriostatic, they don’t kill but 
just slow down the dangerous pathogens. Result: 


these older antibiotics can build up resistant strains 
of bacteria over the years, and no longer seem to 
do the job they were once so good at. 


Many feed manufacturers have taken positive 
steps to insure against this growing risk. They’ve 
switched to Baciferm. How about you? To help you 
decide, get all the facts, all the feeding trial data, 
all the university test evidence. Let us prove to you 
that you gain with Baciferm, the antibiotic sup- 
plement that gives your feed “Selective Action.” 


Be ACIFERIV 


ZINC BACITRACIN ANTIBIOTIC SUPPLEMENTS 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION @ ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT GYD 


260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. © In Mexico: COMSOLMEX, S. A., Mexico 7, D. F. © CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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USDA Analyzes Payment Bases 
In Egg Production Contracts 


An analysis of seven different pay- 
ment arrangements for individual 
contract egg production programs is 
included as an appendix in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s recently 
published report, “Integrating Egg 
Production and Marketing” (Feed- 
stuffs, July 25). 

Contract egg production programs 
are one of the types of programs 
which coordinate the production and 
marketing of eggs in the U.S., and 
the report is of a pilot study of these 
programs, including interviews with 
coordinators in most of the important 
egg producing sections of the nation. 

A discussion of each payment ar- 
rangement as it appears in the ap- 
pendix of the USDA report, follows: 

In program A, in which the pro- 
ducers received $200 month per 2,000 
hens for all months except the first 
one, the units were either 2,000 or 
4,000 hens. The producer provided 
the laying house, equipment, refrig- 


eration facilities, bulk bins for feed, | chicks and produce the eggs. He also | 
| furnished electricity for brooding and 


electricity for refrigeration and 


lights, litter, nest material, water 
and all farm labor. Producers also de- 
livered eggs to the plant. 


The owner furnished ready-to-lay 
pullets, feed, medications, egg cases 
and materials. The eggs were graded 
in the plant. Field supervisors were 
furnished by the company from which 
the feed was purchased. 

No special incentive payment was 
included because it was believed that 
the best incentive for the producer 
to do a good job was his desire to be 
retained on the program in order to 
receive the added income. 

Program B furnished producers 
with day-old chicks and all feeds and 
medications for the chicks and the 
laying hens. Eggs were picked up at 
the farm in the owner’s cases and 
materials and graded by the owner. 
Field supervision was supplied by the 
owner. 

The producer furnished all housing 
and equipment necessary to grow the 





lighting, fuel, litter, nest material, 
water and all farm labor. 

The producer received a base pay- 
ment of 6¢ doz. for clean eggs and 
3¢ doz. for dirty eggs in 1958. Bonuses 
were provided for low mortality, high 
egg production and low feed con- 
sumption per hen. 

A bonus of 2¢ doz. was earned if 
mortality from day-old to liquidation 
of hens was less than 15%. The bonus 
was decreased a half cent per dozen 
for each 5% increase in mortality 
over 15%. Thus, no bonus for low 
mortality was paid if death loss 
reached 30%. 

An egg production bonus of a half 
cent per dozen was paid for an av- 
erage of more than 220 eggs in 12 
months per hen housed. An additional 
half cent per dozen was paid for each 
increase of 10 eggs per hen above 
this level. A bonus of 2¢ doz. was 
paid for an average production of 
more than 250 eggs per hen. 

A bonus of 2¢ doz. eggs could also 
be earned by using less than 115 


| pounds of feed per hen housed from 
| day-old to liquidation. This bonus de- 


creased a half cent per dozen for each 
5-lb. increase in feed consumed per 
hen. No bonus was paid unless feed 
consumption per hen was less than 
130 pounds. 

The manager reported that most 
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DLASSES 


New carrier hauls 8 separate 
batches of bulk concentrates! 





Here’s another reason why CHAMPION is your best buy. This 
new bulk concentrate carrier, produced as regular equipment 
on Champion mobile mill and mixer units, holds 2% tons of 
concentrates in bulk form. The carrier is divided into eight 
separate compartments, with each compartment having a 
capacity for 600 lbs. of concentrates. The Champion owner 
can now pre-weigh bulk concentrates for nine individual 
batches of feed before leaving his plant—haul a batch in each 
of the carrier’s eight separate compartments—and one batch 
in the unit’s mixer. During feed processing, a screw conveyor 
feeds the concentrate into the mixer from a selection of any 
one or more of the compartments. In addition to the bulk 
carrier, there is ample space on the unit for hauling one more 
full ton of bagged concentrates. With a Champion you get 
more for your money, because fast and accurate grinding ac- 
tion, plus the larger 2- to 3-ton mixing capacity, processes a 
high tonnage of top-quality formula feed at a lower cost per 
ton, than do units of lesser volume. Champions are built with 
more capacity, more labor-saving features, and more depend- 
able performance—to provide more and better ON-THE- 
FARM service. Write for full information. 


Air unloading system 


Now available on all Champions—the in- 
dustry's finest, cleanest air system ever 
installed on any mill and mixer unit. By 
furnishing both air system and/or auger 
discharge, Champion units provide com- 
plete unloading convenience. 


Champions Are Built to Build YOUR Business 
CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST e 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


producers received 9@10¢ doz. eggs 

When this program was started, 
producers were paid 12¢ doz. for all 
eggs produced. The operator believed 
it would be necessary to reduce the 
producer payment by about 2¢ in 
1959. 

In program C, the owner furnished 
day-old pullets, feed for chicks and 
laying hens, medications, two men 
to assist in vaccination of the chicks 
and field personnel. The eggs were 
picked up at the producer’s farm by 
two buyers. These buyers furnished 
cases and materials and graded the 
eggs. 

The producer furnished houses and 
equipment for the chicks and laying 
hens. He also furnished fuel, litter, 
water, nest material and electricity 
for lighting and all production labor 
except that furnished by the owner 
for vaccinating birds. 

The producer was paid 9¢ doz. for 


| grade A large eggs and 5¢ doz. for 
| all other eggs. The owner kept a run- 


ning account of costs and returns. 


| Each producer was presented a copy 
| of his account at the end of each 
| month. After total costs were cov- 


ered, the producer and owner shared 


| equally in profits. In computing costs, 
| feed was billed at 


regular retail 
prices and a markup taken on the 
chicks which were purchased through 


| a nearby hatchery. Most producers 


did not receive a bonus. 
The payments to producers on this 


| program had also decreased. In 1956, 
| 10¢ doz. was paid for all eggs. In 


1957, payments were 10¢ doz. for 
large and medium grade A eggs and 
5¢ doz. for all others. The 1958 pay- 


(Turn to page 14) 
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Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


| THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 


1315-17 Walnut Street 


| Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


| 1370 11th Street 
| Denver, Colorado 


| W. M. GILLIES, INC. 


244 California Street 


| San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 


| 310 South First Street 
| Effingham, Illinois 


| HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
| Box 840 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 


| 418 Flour Exchange 


AL i 
Pp 


15, Minnesot 


M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 


JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

M phi zm T 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 


2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 


THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 








| And, of course, you can get it directly 


from Distillation Products Industries, 


| Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
| York and Chicago. 


producers of 
Myvamix 
Vitamin E 





ole 











| Distillation Products Industries 


| is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 
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FIRM FOUNDATION 
for PROFITABLE GRINDING 





the MONO-CAST BASE 


of the Jacobson “’Universal’’ 
Hammermill 


6 SIZES 
40 TO 200 H.P. 


CAST — IN — ONE — PIECE 


An exclusive Jacobson feature, this base is one 


solid, massive casting. Perfectly rigid and. inflexi- ; , 
ble, it has no joints, no bolts, and no rivets to Available in Model C (illustrated), 


loosen and cause shaft or bearing failures. The 
mounting surfaces are machined in one operation for small, free-flowing grains, and 
to provide perfect alignment. In every way, it is in Model S for bulky materials. 

a firm, permanent foundation for smooth opera- 

tion, long life, and profitable grinding. 





Write for Bulletins and the Name of 


Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


49 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1090 TENTH AVE. S. E. Dept. M. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Hlomeggers’ can help you... 


OUBLE YOUR TONNAGE 


W atch this area each month for a new 


dealer who has Doubled His Tonnage 
and Tripled His Profits on the To PROGRESSIVE FEED DEALERS 


Honegger Program. “SX SALES ARE THE LIFEBLOOD OF YOUR ORGANIZATION! As you 
know, many feed dealers today are simply not getting the sales they need to 
even stay in business. 

With the Honegger Exclusive Territory Franchise, feed dealers in every part 
of the country have proven that they can not only get the sales they need 
to make an adequate living, but that they can in fact double and redouble 
their tonnage and their profits! IT HAS BEEN DONE! Watch this space 
for men who have done it. 

The Honegger Exclusive Package Program of fine quality products—com- 
bined with an aggressive and hard hitting program of dealer support is the 
secret behind the phenomenal success of Honegger Dealers. A few of the points 
from this program are dramatized below. 

When you read over these vital benefits, we are sure that you will be able 
to visualize just what they could mean to you. 

Write or call us today. Get all the facts. We'll show you how to make more 
money on a PROTECTED and EXCLUSIVE franchise basis. 


Vice President 


General Sales Manaaer 


No. other feed composuy inv Ameria has to much to offer! ap 
i a ee 
' * a Lee | 
































EXCLUSIVE TERRI 


TORY protection gives 
the Honegger Dealer 
plenty of room to grow. A 
piddling dealer at every 
little crossroads is not 
Honeggers’ idea of effec- 
tive distribution. 





SALES ASSISTANCE 


from well trained, enthus- 
iastic district managers 
produces new business 
and keeps Honegger deal- 
ers inspired. Product spe- 


- cialists, such as building ff 


and equipment salesmen, 


help dealers close big 5a 


sales. 


ws ils Po he 





DEALER TRAINING 
»schools at Fairbury-For- 
rest and monthly district 

a meetings help Honegger 

i dealers and their sales 

» personnel make sales 

_ through service. Their 

| know-how and self-confid- 

' ence makes selling easy, 

 Mnore effective. 


LOCAL PROMOTIONS 
_ and “Planned Selling” 
that move 75-150 tons of 

out of the dealer’s 
are not uncommon 
bulk of business on 
basis, too. Honeggers 
plan and man open 
hay-makers and 


“yale 
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IPLE YOUR PROFITS 


=). What others have done....you can doalso 
> WITH HONEGGERS’ COMPLETE PROGRAM 


=> Write, phone or wire collect for complete details... D4Voe W/GHT. . . Do it today! 


SINGLE SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY gives Honegger 
dealers over 190 products 
sold by no one else in his 
territory. Combination 
shipments reduce freight 
costs, cuts dealer’s equip- 
ment inventory because 
you are only a few days 
away from Honeggers’ 


HONEGGER RESEARCH 
FARM has attracted over 
40,000 visitors in past ten 
years. Practical research 
and convincing demon- 
strations here keep deal- 
ers and customers sold on 
Honegger know-how, and 
produce more dealer pro- 
fits! 


BULK FEED SERVICE at 
Honeggers’ employs king- 
sized fleet of hopper cars 
and modern bulk trucks. 
Honeggers’ bulk farm 
bins are profit-makers 
that help dealers sew up — 
business. | 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


VITAMIN A REPORT 


In the current (July) issue of Poul- 
try Science is an article which should 
be of interest to all in the feed in- 
dustry. It deals with Vitamin A. This 
paper by Olson, Harvey, Hill and 
Branion of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, entitled “Utilization and 
Stability of Vitamin A Supplements” 
(Poultry Science 38:929-942) com- 
pares various commercial dry Vita- 
min A products, cod liver oil and de- 
hydrated cereal grass on the basis of 
availability and stability 

Among the commercial Vitamin A 
products tested, the palmitate in gel- 
atin and palmitate in gelatin, starch 
and sugar were superior to feeding 
oil, cereal grasses or oil in micro- 
crystallin wax when measured by 
liver storage results, when fed imme- 
diately after mixing or when feeds 
containing these sources of Vitamin 
A were stored for various periods and 
then fed. 

In Peter Hand test work with 
many Vitamin A products we have 
rarely found a difference in avail- 
ability. Most oils and dry vitamin A 
products are equally available. In 
practically every instance where a 
product appeared to demonstrate 
poor availability, a careful examina- 
tion of the test showed that some- 
where in the procedure a loss of po- 
tency took place because of a lack of 
stability. The loss occurred before the 
vitamin was available to the test ani- 
mals 

Our work has demonstrated that 
the real difference between Vitamin 
A products is in stability. Some Vita- 
min A products may perform well 
under most ordinary conditions but 
potency rapidly when incorpor- 
ated into a high mineral feed or ex- 
posed to high humidity. High temper- 
atures or pelleting will affect others. 

Peter Hand Vitamin A is palmitate 
in a gelatin, sugar and starch base 
It is stable to air and humidity, and 
stands up well in pelleting or when 
mixed with trace minerals. It shows 
consistently superior performance un- 
der a wide variety of conditions. 

Peter Hand Vitamin A is water 
dispersible and in an emulsified form 
which is absorbed more rapidly. Peter 
Hand Vitamin A goes to work faster 
where absorption of this vitamin has 
been impaired due to disease or para- 
sitic infestation of the intestinal wall 

Physical qualities of the beadlets 
of Peter Hand Vitamin A enable 
them to remain evenly dispersed 
throughout the feed when subjected 
to mixing, bulk handling, shipping or 
any other rough handling. This han- 
dling causes some Vitamin A prod- 
ucts to separate out of a mix which 
may result in inconsistent perform- 
ance 

For consistently superior perform- 
ance under all conditions — Peter 
Hand Vitamin A 


lose 


J. R. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month, This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 





| driveways, 
| production labor and deliver the eggs 
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PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE e CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET DALLAS 7 























ments were 1¢ doz. lower for large 
grade A eggs and 5¢ doz. lower for 
medium grade A eggs than in 1957. 

In program D the operator fur- 
nished 16-week-old pullets, feed, med- 
ication, egg cases and materials and 
sanitizer-detergent. He also furnished 
field personnel and graded the eggs 
in his plant. 

The producer furnished laying 
houses and equipment, egg washer, 


| litter, nest material, water, refriger- 
| ation facilities and electricity for 


lights and refrigeration. It was also 
specified that he should provide good 
unloading facilities, all 


to the owner’s plant. 

Producers were paid 5¢ doz. for all 
eggs delivered. In addition, a bonus 
based upon the best 52 consecutive 
weeks of production was paid. Under 
this arrangement it was possible for 
the producer to earn a maximum bo- 
nus of 2.7¢ doz. The bonus was based 
on a combination of eggs produced per 
hen housed and average number of 
pounds of feed consumed per dozen 
eggs. The maximum bonus was paid 


| for a production of 252 or more eggs 


per hen and a feed consumption of 
3.74 lb. or less per dozen eggs. The 
minimum bonus of 0.7¢ doz. was paid 
for an average production of 209 or 
less eggs and feed consumption of 
5 lb. per dozen eggs. 

The pullets were grown by the pro- 
gram operator on his m farms. 

In program E the operator fur- 
nished 10-week-old pullets, feed medi- 
cations, sanitizer-detergent and field 


| personnel. Eggs were picked up at the 


farm and graded by the buyer. Cases 
and materials were furnished by the 
buyer. 

The producer furnished houses and 
equipment, litter, nest materials, re- 
frigeration facilities, egg washer, wa- 
ter and electricity. 

The producer was paid 1%¢ pullet 
per week for growing the pullets 
from 10 to 20 weeks. Grade A large, 
medium and small eggs were paid for 
at 6¢ doz. The producer received 3¢ 
doz. for all other eggs. 

Producers were paid a feed con- 
version bonus based on the period 
from when the birds reached 30% 
production until the flock was sold. 
The payments were: 
Number of pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs per dozen 

4.51—5.0 1¢ 
4.01—4.5 2¢ 
4.0 or less 3¢ 

The operator indicated that since 


| the program was just being started 


it might be necessary to change the 
payments. 

Pullets for this program were 
grown for the first 10 weeks on a 
basis by producers other 
than those on the laying flock pro- 
gram. The pullet growers were paid 
one cent per week per chick grown. 

In program F, the operator fur- 
nished 20-week-old pullets, feed, med- 
ications and supervisory personnel. 
Eggs were picked up at the farm in 
the owner’s cases and materials. 
Quality grading was done by the own- 
er. 

The producer furnished houses and 
equipment, refrigeration facilities, 
egg sizing machine, egg washer, lit- 
ter, nest material, water, electricity 
and all production labor including 
that for sizing eggs. 

Producers were paid 6¢ doz. for 
grade A large and medium eggs and 
2¢ doz. for all other eggs. Pullets 
were grown on a restricted feeding 
program and did not generally start 
laying until they were 24 weeks old. 
Therefore, the number of small eggs 
was relatively low. 

There were no bonus provisions in 
this program but the operator was 
planning a monthly bonus rather than 
the usual year-end bonus. Based on 
past production records, he believed 
that he would pay the average bonus 
for a 73% production rate and 4% Ib. 
feed per dozen eggs. He would move 
up and down from that base. 

Pullets for this program were all 
grown on a contract basis. One group 
of producers grew the chicks to eight 





| the farms by the operator. Cases and 


| er who also did the quality grading. 





Bonus in cents | 





Estimated Average Returns to Producers for Providing Labor, Facilities and 
Materials in Contract Production Programs, 1958 


Estimated 
average annual 
returns per 
1,000 hens 
Dollars 
1,175 
1, 800% 
1,520¢ 
1,290 
1,490 


Major facilities or services 
which were provided by 
Program producers but not included 

in all programs 
Refrigeration, delivery of eggs 
Labor and facilities for growing day-old pullets 
Labor and facilities for growing day-old pullets 
Refrigeration, delivery of eggs 
Labor and facilities for growing 1|0-week-old 
pullets, refrigeration 
Refrigeration, size grading 
Size grading 


1,080¢ 
1,395¢ 
+Actual amount 
¢The following assumptions were made for programs B through G: 
B. Mortality between 20 and 24.9%, 20 doz. eggs per hen, and average feed consumption 


per hen of 115-119.9 Ib. 

C. 65% grade A large eggs, 20 doz. eggs per hen, and no bonus payment. 

D. 19 doz. eggs per hen, bonus based on 12 consecutive months’ production of 240-245 
eggs per hen and feed consumption of 4.5-4.7 Ib. per dozen eggs. 
Separate facilities for growing pullets from 10 weeks to laying age, 90% grade A 
large, medium and small eggs, 20 doz. eggs per hen, and feed consumption of 4.51-5 
ib. per dozen eggs. Fifteen cents per hen was added for the payment made for 

growing pullets 

88% grade A large and medium eggs and 20 dor. eggs per hen. 

. 93% clean, sound shell nonbloodspot eggs, 20 doz. per hen and producer sizing of 


the eggs. 


The producer furnished the laying 
house and equipment, litter, nest ma- 
terial, water, electricity and all pro- 
duction labor. 

The producer was paid 6¢ doz. for 
| all except dirty, checked or blood- 
| spot eggs. He received no payment 
for the latter. If the producer hand- 
sized the eggs he received an addi- 
tional 1%¢ doz. 

There were no bonus payments in 
this program. 

Pullets were grown on 
ator’s farm. 

Comparisons pf payment bases—A 


weeks. A second group of producers 
ranged them from 8 to 20 weeks of 
age. Producers in each group were 
paid 1¢ per bird per week. Both cp- 
erations were on a year around basis. 

In program G, the operator fur- 
nished 20- to 24-week-old pullets, 
feed, medications and supervisory 
personnel. Eggs were picked up at 


materials were furnished by the buy- 
The operator also built a cement 
block egg room in each producer's 


laying house and equipped it with a | 
cooling unit. 


SE HRSAM Material Handling 
Equipment That Gives . . 


the oper- 
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throughout the plant the entire year 





SALES OFFICES: 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


The J. B. Ehrsam 
Tale Me Telal-m ii le mm Olen 





Enterprise, Kar 


EHRSAM PACIFIC, inc. / SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
WILKS-BERMEL CO. / LANCASTER, NEW YORK 
THOMER EQUIPMENT CO. / MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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by the millions{if#ind millions 


Saale i is the mainspring in manufac turing 
. Files bage—for we realize you expect every bag to 
ily carry your product to market. Up-to-the-minute 
quality control . . . time-tested techniques in selecting 
paper or other material for maximum strength, 
imum bulk ...a material that’s also right for printing, handling 
‘are just a few of the reasons users know they can rely on 
Chase bags—time after time 


CHASE 


BAG COM P 
es ate tS New York 17, N.Y. 


: (TS ANO GALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
: 1ONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 














BOARD MEETING—Members of the board of directors of the American De- 
hydrators Assn. meeting recently in San Francisco are (left to right, around 
the table): Ralph Beerman, Beerman Bros. Dehydrators, Dakota City, 
Neb., and ADA president; J. B. Merryfield, Abilene (Kansas) Alfalfa Mills; 
Harold Spencer, Iowa Valley Milling Co., lowa City, lowa; Roy Elrod, Archer- 
Daniels-Midiand Co., Minneapolis, representing the research council; L. J. 
Schiller, Hayward, Inc., Oak Harbor, Ohio; William H. Healey, Gothenburg 
(Neb.) Feed Products; Eric Mengering, Farm Bureau Oo-op Assn., Columbus, 
Ohio; John Quirk, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb.; Robert Fulton, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; Wayne Oxley, Arkansas Valley Alfalfa 
Milling OCo., Wiley, Colo.; Einer Kuntzen, Chris Knutzen & Co., Burlington, 
Wash.; J. M. Schrum, Sugarland Industries, Inc., Sugar Land, Texas; Charles 
P. Castle, Madera (Cal.) Milling Co.; Eunice Hunt, ADA secretary, and Joseph 
Chrisman, ADA executive vice president at Kansas City. 


.) | of producers grew the chicks to eight | 








more detailed study would be needed 
to make precise comparisons of re- 
turns to producers in the various pro- 
grams. As can be noted from the 
description of the programs, the ma- 
jor variables were the age of pullets 
supplied, farm grading practices, egg 
delivery and refrigeration require- 
ments. The major variables in pay- 
ment were amounts paid and the 
kinds of eggs for which the payments 
were made. Estimated annual re- 
turns to producers per 1,000 hens are 
shown in the accompanying table 
for each of the programs. An assumed 
production of 20 dozen eggs per hen 
was used for all computations ex- 
cept for programs A and D. In pro- 
gram A, producer returns were not 
based on the number of eggs pro- 
duced. In program D, a production 
of 19 dozen eggs per hen was used 
because producers received 16-week- 
old pullets. 

Because of differences in services 
provided, direct comparisons can be 
made only between programs B and 
C and between A and D. 





Feeds containing urea pay off 
for these long-time users 


R. A. Smith and Son of Dallas, Oregon, have been feeding their 
pure-bred Jersey herd concentrates containing urea for nearly 
10 years—with excellent results. Many of their cows are show- 
ring champions as well as good milkers, and production of milk 
and butterfat has continued to increase with the urea-containing 
feed plus hay, silage, pasture and plenty of minerals. Total feed 
cost per 100 pounds of milk runs from $2.45 to $2.98. 


E. C. Nilsson and his son, Ernest, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
feed out 300 to 400 steers a year on silage, corn, brome-alfalfa 
hay and concentrate pellets containing urea. Results have been 
excellent throughout the past five years. 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA in your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing 
source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 


llied 
hemical 





Soybean Groups to 
Meet Aug. 10-12 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Two soybean 
groups will meet at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, in August. 
The National Soybean Processors 
Assn. will hold its annual meeting 
Aug. 10-11, and the American Soy- 
bean Assn. will meet Aug. 11-12. 

Some of the speakers scheduled for 
the NSPA meeting include John H. 
MacMillan, Jr., Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, who will speak on, “The Role 
of Oil Bearing Seeds in Agriculture’; 
Howard L. Roach, Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., Waterloo, Iowa, on 
“It's Later Than We Think”; D. J. 
Bunnell, Lever Brothers Co., New 
York, on “U.S. Soybean Oil in World 
Markets,” and Oakley M. Ray, Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chi- 
cago, on “Tomorrow’s Demand for 
Protein Meal.” 

The National Soybean Crop Im- 
provement Advisory Board is also 
scheduled to meet during the NSPA 
annual meeting. 

Included in the ASA 39th annual 
convention program will be a talk on, 
“What the Soybean Council Has Done 
in Europe,” by Fred R. Marti, the 
soybean council’s regional director at 
Rome, Italy. 

Russell Hudson, marketing special- 
ist for the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Washington, will talk on, “Mar- 
ket Development for U.S. Oilseed 
and Oilseed Products.” . 

A panel of farm economists and 
soybean growers will discuss the com- 
ing year’s market outlook for soy- 
beans to close the ASA convention. 
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New Brucellosis Test 


Method Being Planned 


SAN FRANCISCO—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Agri- 
culture, cooperating in a campaign to 
control brucellosis, plan to introduce 
a new testing method which will pro- 
vide an inexpensive, convenient meth- 
od for screening beef herds for the 
disease. 

The new system is based on the 
blood testing of dry and cull cows 
enroute to slaughter or at the time 
of slaughter, rather than conducting 
tests of all the animals on the range, 
as at present. 

Surveys are being made to deter- 
mine how the new testing method 
can best be operated in California, 
and it is expected that it will be 
adopted within the next few months. 
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A sneezing bird starts it... 


Chronic respiratory disease (CRD) in chickens 
was first described in 1943 (1) when natural out- 
breaks were observed in laying flocks. The etio- 
logical agent was isolated in embryonated chicken 
eggs and produced a variable mortality pattern 
and a diverse pathologic picture. The disease was 
reproducible in young chicks and mature birds 
when inoculated either with the egg-propagated 
agent or with the material obtained from naturally 
infected chickens. The cause of this specific dis- 
ease entity was described as virus-like in nature. 

Later reports of propagation of various field 
stains in embryonated eggs revealed that lesions 
produced in embryos were not as consistent in 
character as hemorrhages of the amnionic and 
yolk sac membranes, 

Turkeys were found equally or more suscepti- 
ble than chickens to the CRD agent under lab- 
oratory conditions. Comparative studies of CRD 
agent and the agent isolated from infectious sinu- 
sitis in turkeys revealed that the two agents 
appeared indistinguishable as determined by em- 
bryo, chicken and turkey inoculation. 

Severity of the disease is influenced by climatic 
conditions. Frequently the symptoms were re- 
ported as appearing after exposure of the birds to 
either Newcastle disease or infectious bronchitis 
vaccines. 

Natural outbreaks of the disease were readily 
identified by bird and embryo inoculation tests. 
Egg transmission of the agent among commercial 
flocks also was observed. Later it was demon- 
strated that egg transmission of the agent may be 
the primary source of infection for natural out- 
breaks of the disease (1). 

Vaccination for infectious (1) bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease was not directly incriminated 
in this study as a stress phenomenon in precipi- 
tating CRD or increasing its severity in a flock. 
A higher incidence of CRD outbreaks among sup- 
ply flocks produced by certain hatcheries was ob- 
served. 

Later it was demonstrated that the spread 
of CRD could be attributed to egg transmission of 
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Chronic Respiratory Disease of poultry 


the agent. Other reports have also contributed to 
the knowledge that CRD may be egg-borne. 
dsolation of the CRD agent was first reported 
from Canada in 1951 (2). The disease was de- 
scribed as having a slow insidious onset accom- 
panied by ill-defined respiratory symptoms. A 
virus has also been isolated which has been asso- 
ciated with the etiology of CRD (3). And at a 
later date the same workers claimed that PPLO is 


























only part of the etiological complex of CRD and 
that almost all clinical cases of CRD are accom- 
panied by PPLO infection, but the conuverse is not 
necessarily true. 


It costs $25 million... 


Economic importance of CRD infection of 
poultry has been emphasized repeatedly (4). The 


Infectious sinusitis of turkeys. Top row: caseated unilateral sinusitis with extensive eye damage; bottom left: 
moderate unilateral sinusitis; center and right are of the same head, center, moderated bilateral sinusitis, right, 
lateral view of turkey showing encrustation and edema of the eye. 
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disease has been diagnosed in most of the im- 
portant poultry-rearing sections of the United 
States and has also been found in other geographi- 
cally widespread areas such as Israel and 
Australia. Within recent years the occurrence of 
the disease among broilers and adult fowls has 
been recognized more frequently. Significant eco- 
nomic loss has resulted in broiler-growing sections. 
In many areas, substantial percentages of breed- 
ing flocks are infected (5). Ina limited serological 
survey, limited to a small number of farms, it was 
shown that there is an average of 80 per cent 
incidence of PPLO positive birds in the breeder 
flocks tested (6). The incidence of PPLO hemag- 
giutination-inhibition antibodies in 320 flocks of 
various eges from Ontario to British Columbia of 
Canada was 63 per cent (7). It is conservatively 
estimated that losses to the American poultry 
industry as a direct result of CRD (8) now run 
to $25 million annually because of mortality, culls, 
prolonged feeding time and faulty carcasses of 
inferior quality. 


Culprits by association . . . 


It was shown (1) that the CRD agent could be 
propagated on artificial medium and because of 
its other properties, it has been suggested that 
the organisms might belong to the pleuropneu- 
monia-like group. It was essential that the medium 
be enriched with serum or serum fraction to 
promote the growth of the CRD agent. This was 
subsequently shown by several workers. The CRD 
agent is presently referred to as a pleuropneu- 
monia-like organism (PPLO). 

Then, two Canadian workers reported the 
isolation of a virus which they considered to be 
associated with the etiology of CRD. This was 
followed by a report that PPLO is only a part of 
the etiological complex of CRD and that almost 
all clinical cases of CRD are accompanied by 
PPLO infection 

Several studies have been conducted on the 
organism population found in the various parts 
of the respiratory tract of the chicken. One 
group reported the differences in bacterial popu- 
lations in normal and CRD infected birds (9). 
Regions studied were the nasal passageways, 
trachea and contents of pleural cavity. 

The data obtained showed that there was a 
marked increase in bacterial numbers in these 
tissues in infected birds as compared with those 
from normal birds—on the order of 75 to 1; that 
there is a shift from a predominantly gram-posi- 
tive to a predominantly gram-negative flora in 
CRD; and that this shift is due mainly to in- 
creases in coliforms. 

Organism counts per gram from normal and 
CRD infected birds show a range of 32 to 180,000 
or an average of 2,330 for the normal; and the 
per gram count from CRD infected birds shows 
a range from 640 to more than 1 million, an av- 
erage of 164,000. The most striking observation 
was the significantly increased incidence of gram- 
negative organisms in the infected birds. Forty- 
five of the 55 specimens from the infected birds 
were host to species of one or more of the follow- 
ing genera: Escherichia, Aerobacter, Proteus, and 
Pseudomonas. The predominant species was Es- 
cherichia coli which was present in 40 of the 55 
specimens. 


Symptoms are only a clue... 


When CRD becomes active in a flock the con- 
dition is characterized by nasal discharge, res- 
piratory rales, persistent hacking cough, slow 
rate of spread throughout the flock, persistency 
of symptoms, reduced feed intake, moderate to 
severe decline in egg production, and body weight 
loss. 

It is stressed that symptoms of CRD, as seen 
in mature chickens, cannot be easily distinguished 
from those symptoms resulting from infectious 
bronchitis and Newcastle disease. Mature birds 
develop symptoms sooner than young birds after 
experimental inoculation and are regarded as 
more susceptible (1). 

A marked thickening of the air sac membranes 
and massive accumulation of caseous pus in the 
air sac cavities were described. This disturbance 
is reportedly as unrelated to other common res- 
piratory infections in chickens, but was consid- 
ered closely related, if not identical, to infectious 
sinusitis in turkeys. 

The disease which might appear annually on 
the same farm can be noted in birds on the range 
and in the laying house, but is observed usually in 
the laying house. 

Reportedly, the CRD agent is capable of pro- 
ducing specific gross lesions in embryos that are 
in terminal stage of incubation. Caseous exudate 
is observed in trachea, bronchi, and lungs. Air sac 
membranes are thickened, opaque, and coated 
with caseous exudate. The disease is readily re- 
produced in chickens, turkeys and eggs. 

Mild to relatively severe conjunctivitis may be 
observed. A fibropurulent exudate coating the 
liver and a fibrinous pericarditis is reported (1 
& 10). 

The persistency, for many months, of respira- 
tory symptoms has caused many workers to con- 
sider affected birds as permanent carriers. 

Air-borne infection and contact transmission 
probably take place. Considerable evidence has 
been acquired to show that the infection, pro- 
duced by PPLO, is transmitted through the egg 
in breeding flocks. Workers also report that after 
stresses, such as vaccination against Newcastle 
disease and infectious bronchitis, CRD frequently 
results. This might exemplify the persistency of 
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the masked, low-grade type of infection which 
develops into clinical symptoms following stresses 
of climate, management and other disease out- 
breaks (1). 


Diagnosis is involved . . . 


Differential diagnosis between CRD and other 
respiratory diseases is almost impossible in the 
field. Presence in the flock of a respiratory dis- 
ease with protracted course and symptoms of 
swollen faces in some birds is suggestive of this 
ailment (11). It generally requires supportive 
laboratory analysis in order to properly diagnose 
the occurrence of CRD in the flock. 

IN THE LABORATORY detection of PPLO 
infection during life can be accomplished by tra- 
cheal] cultures and by blood tests. The former is 
one of the better methods, but is complicated and 
expensive (12). There are four blood tests: the 
hemagglutination-inhibition test (7), and the 
whole blood, serum plate, and tube agglutination 
tests (12). A serological approach to the diagnosis 
of CRD is suggested by the fact that avian PPLO 
are able to agglutinate fowl red blood cells (rbc) 
and that this reaction can be inhibited by sera 
from birds infected with this agent (7). While 


this does not suggest that PPLO are involved 
directly in the etiology of CRD, it is evident to 
those engaged in work on this disease, that PPLO 
are almost constantly associated with this condi- 
tion. Results of blood tests usuaily agree on a 
flock basis, but not on individual birds. A com- 
and cultural 


bination of blood tests is advis- 


able (2). 














Conjunctival lesions observed in chickens with chroni 
respiratory disease. Upper picture is normal control. 
The conjunctivas have been dissected away to reveal the 
hemorrhagic areas. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


In the diagnostic laboratory, inoculation of 
chicks to observe the symptoms and the incubation 
period is important. Turkeys also may be used as 
experimental hosts. Inoculation into the infra- 
orbital sinus of turkeys results in sinusitis. The 
ensuing sinus exudate may be used to initiate em- 
bryo inoculations. Isolat.on of the agent also may 
be accompanied by using the exudate from the 
lower portion of the trachea from an infected 
chicken as the inoculum. Serological procedures 
may be used to aid in diagnosis. 

The history of the flock, the incubation period 
in inoculated chicks, the behavior of the agent in 
embryos, the susceptibility of the turkey, and 
reaction of the agent to antibiotics are important 
considerations in making a diagnosis (5 & 13). 

The inoculation of infectious material into 
sinuses of turkeys is-followed by a typical sinusi- 
tis. This is considered by most workers as good 
evidence for the presence of chronic respiratory 
disease. The isolation of PPLO in chick embryos 
or in vitro establishes the diagnosis without ques- 
tion (5). 

Canadian workers have offered a control plan 
utilizing the hemagglutination-inhibition test. This 
plan is based on testing breeding flocks to prevent 
the spread of the PPLO through hatching eggs, 
thus helping to select PPLO-free breeding 
stock (14). 

It appears that the PPLO HI (hemagglutina- 
tion-inhibition) test, using a single strain of PPLO 
as antigen, can be used either for following the 
course of infection in birds affected with CRD or 
for diagnostic work. This does not necessarily 
imply that PPLO are the cause of CRD. Present 
data supports the observations that recovered, or 
symptom-free, birds are still carriers of PPLO. 
This suggests the possible mechanism of egg trans- 
mission through persistence of the PPLO in re- 
covered birds. However, it would be impossible to 
conclude that PPLO HI antibodies are a measure 
of immunity. 

The major value of this test would appear to 
lie in. the ability to determine the presence or ab- 
sence of CRD in laying flocks, although inter- 
pretation of titers must be tempered with good 
judgment until further results are available as to 
the persistence of antibodies following infection 
Results should be interpreted only when coupled 
with serological tests for infectious bronchitis and 
Newcastle disease (3 & 7). 


Similar diseases compared .. . 


The histopathological patterns of spontaneous 
and experimental Newcastle disease, infectious 
bronchitis and CRD have been compared (15). 
The differential features, based upon 79 field con- 
signments, were restricted to the trachea and 
lungs. In the trachea, Newcastle disease was 
characterized by epithelial hyperplasia, whereas 
in infectious bronchitis and CRD the subepithelial 
connective tissue showed moderate to marked 
thickening due to mononuclear cell proliferation. 
Marked tubular prolongation of the mucous 
glands and hydropic degeneration of the epithe- 
lium were considered to be indicative of CRD. 
The mucosal thickening produced by infectious 
bronchitis was often ten times the normal or 
approximately twice the average thickening in 
Newcastle disease. Focal interstitial pneumonia 
was characteristic of Newcastle disease. The lung 
involvement in infectious bronchitis was restricted 
largely in the walls of the larger bronchi. Three 
types of lung involvement were found in CRD: 
(a) lymphoid hyperplasia, especially related to the 
tertiary bronchi; (b) exudative pneumonia; (c) 
giant-cell-surrounded granulomas. The latter re- 
action was considered highly characteristic but 
required further differentiation from aspergillosis. 
In the lung lymphoid response due to Newcastle 
disease was relatively mild compared to CRD. 
Visceral lymphomatosis in these organs occasion- 
ally presented a problem in differential diagnosis. 

Parallel studies were made to differentiate 
further the overlapping histologic patterns of the 
three diseases by injecting isolated groups of 63 
day-old chickens with the respective agents into 
the trachea, infra-orbital sinus, and anterior cham- 
ber of the eye, respectively. The experimental 
development of each disease was followed by col- 
lecting tissues at approximately three-day inter- 
vals for a two-week postinoculation period. Signi- 
ficant change was found in the trachea by the 
second day after Newcastle disease and infectious 
bronchitis inoculation. After the development of 
the characteristic inflammatory pattern of each 
disease, the mucosa showed restoration by the 
12th day. The mucosa presented mild and tran- 
sient changes in the CRD group; the response was 
delayed to the 5th day, and normal reversion was 
seen by the 9th day. No deviations from the 
respective field case descriptions were found in 
the lung, except in CRD where the response was 
confined to lymphocytic aggregates observed in 
the Newcastle disease group on the 7th and 12th 
days. The injected sinus presented little response 
to infectious bronchitis and a transient reaction 
with regression by the 7th day in the Newcastle 
disease group as contrasted to progressive subepi- 
thelial infiltration produced by CRD to the ter- 
mination of the 16th day. The eye showed a sen- 
sitivity pattern similar to that of the sinus. 


Management—Ist offensive .. . 


Observations made in the field, and investiga- 
tors’ inability to produce in the laboratory the 
entire picture of CRD as it occurs in nature sug- 
gest that various factors have a part in starting 


severe outbreaks—extremes of climate, lack of 
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sanitation, mismanagement, or other disease out- 
breaks. Sometimes it seems that Newcastle dis- 
ease, infectious bronchitis, and vaccination against 
these diseases provoke CRD. CRD may be spread 
to healthy flocks by introducing apparently 
healthy carriers as flock replacements or by 
putting clean and infected flocks close together 
on the same premises. The unusually long dura- 
tion of the disease once it has gained access to a 
flock makes its spread more certain. 

The disease may be transmitted from infected 
hens to the chicks through the eggs. The agent 
causing CRD has been recovered from young cull 
chicks. CRD has been observed in chicks hatched 
from eggs laid by infected hens and maintained in 
isolation about 15 weeks. Although this suggests 
that transmission by eggs is related to outbreaks 
in growing birds, the true importance of this 
means of spread has not been determined. The 
presence of CRD organism in incubator eggs that 
are pipped but do not hatch at the usual time 
indicates that incubator transmission likewise may 
have an undetermined part in the general dis- 
semination of the disease. 

The course and severity of CRD reflect environ- 
mental factors and the individual status of the 
exposed bird. Aside from the slow rate of spread 
and tendency toward chronicity, CRD in many 
respects seems similar to Newcastle disease and 
infectious bronchitis. 

The numerous stress factors — climatic ex- 
tremes, improper sanitation and management and 
concurrent bacterial, viral and parasitic diseases 
that may initiate a severe outbreak of CRD as 
well as the chronic nature of the disease—empha- 
size the need of adequate sanitation and manage- 
ment throughout the growing and laying period. 

Birds should be raised in properly ventilated 
houses that provide adequate protection against 
extreme variations of temperature. Overcrowding 
should be avoided. Litter, whether fresh or built 
up, should be dry and crumbly. Waterers and 
other equipment should be cleaned and disinfect- 
ed (with a two per cent lye solution) periodically. 
Houses should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected after one flock has used them and before 
another flock is put in them (10). 


Prevent CRD invasion. . . 


The best way to control CRD is to keep it out 
of clean areas and flocks (10). Replacements 
should never be obtained from an unknown source 
or from a flock with a recent history of respira- 
tory disease because of the danger of obtaining 
an apparently healthy carrier. Baby chicks should 
be obtained from a reliable hatchery where 
healthy breeder flocks are maintained under con- 
stant supervision. They should then be raised in 
isolation. Eggs from flocks showing any active 
respiratory infection should never be set. 

The numerous stress factors that may initiate 
a severe outbreak of CRD as well as the chronic 
nature of the disease emphasize the need of ade- 
quate sanitation and management throughout the 
growing and laying period. 

CRD can be eradicated by marketing the entire 
flock immediately. If conditions favor less drastic 
methods, the flock should be kept well isolated 
and all birds known to be infected should be re- 
moved. Identification of infected birds is usually 
accomplished by physical examination of all birds 
in the flock and in a limited number of instances 
by the use of experimental blood tests. Unless ex- 
tremely valuable birds are involved, the rest of 
the flock should be marketed as soon as that 
is possible. In either instance, the entire premises 
should be cleaned thoroughly and disinfected be- 
fore new birds are bought. 

A program preventing the parent-to-chick 
transmission of CRD associated with PPLO in- 
fection has been worked out. 

Antibiotic injected into parent stock inhibited 
transovarian passage of PPLO for a period of 14 
days commencing nine days postinoculation (6, 16 
& 17). The offspring of these injected parents 
were brooded in small separated units, some on 
one farm. Vaccinations for infectious bronchitis 
and Newcastle disease were carried out at seven 
weeks of age—to arouse the CRD complex if it 
was present—using vaccines made from eggs of 
PPLO negative breeders. The response was very 
noticeable and lasted about two and one-half 
weeks. No birds died. Blood tests were taken at 
monthly intervals and all samples to date have 
been PPLO negative. These birds at the time of 
the report were 38 weeks old. 

The offspring of the negative parents were 
blood tested at day-old and were negative at that 
time. 

It is antaverteas to note that in previous tests 
of parents and offspring, PPLO positive breeders 
produced PPLO positive chicks at day-old. These 
trials show that PPLO negative breeders produce 
PPLO negative chicks at day-old, thus substanti- 
ating the evidence of parental transmission. 


Treat birds that have it... 


Many investigators have concluded that PPLO 
play an important role in CRD of chickens and 
infectious sinusitis of turkeys. It has been stated 
that both diseases—CRD and infectious sinusitis 
—are caused by the same agent. 

Sixteen antibiotics were tested for their in ovo 
chemotherapeutic activity against the agent of 
infectious sinusitis and ). They found that 
only magnamycin, terramycin, aureomycin and 
streptomycin showed definite activity against the 
infective agent and concluded that magnamycin 
and terramycin were the most effective. The 
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These lesions were observed with avian viruses: from top 


disease virus of ducks, and chronic respiratory disease 


result of in vitro sensitivity tests on an avian 
strain of PPLO was reported and it was found 
that the drugs were effective in the following 
order of diminishing activity: magnamycin, terra- 
mycin, streptomycin, aureomycin, chloromycetin, 
neomycin and penicillin. They stated that magna- 
mycin, terramycin, streptomycin and furazolidone 
were capable of destroying PPLO. Another group 
reported the effect of antibiotics and chemical 
agents on PPLO of avian origin. They stated that 
tetracycline and oxytetracycline were the most 
active antibiotics tested in vitro, while erythromy- 
cin and viridogrisim were the most effective drugs 
in ovo. 

In vitro, oxytetracycline, magnamycin, and 
erythromycin were effective in inhibiting the 
growth of all the four PPLO strains under test 
The concentration of the antibiotic required to 
inhibit the growth of the organisms includes: 0.5 
to 50 mcg. per ml. for oxytetracycline; 0.09 to 
3,000 mcg. per ml. for erythromycin; 0.5 to 100 
meg. per ml. for magnamycin. The wide ranges 
were the ranges needed to inhibit growth of the 
different mortality of the embryos with 90 and 
88 per cent protection, respectively, at the 1 mg 
level (18). 

The effectiveness of an antibiotic increasing 
the survival time of embryos is in the following 
order of diminishing activity: erythromycin, oxy- 
tetracycline, magnamycin, chlortetracycline, strep- 
tomycin, and hygromycin. 

In vitro, oxytetracycline, magnamycin, and 
erythromycin inhibited the growth of four strains 
of PPLO at different concentrations in another 
study. The microbiocidal activity of these three 
antibiotics was maintained at a much lower con- 
centration for a period of 10 days than that of 
three other antibiotics (18, 19 & 20) 

In experimentally induced CRD in chickens, 
mortalities by four weeks were: positive control, 
54 per cent; treated with 500 gm. oxytetracycline 
2.5 per cent; the other treatment groups which in- 
cluded penicillin at 500 gm. per ton dd not differ 
significantly from the positive control. Incidence 
of severe lesions was similarly distributed among 
the groups. The average four to eight-week gains 
of surviving birds were significantly higher for 
the negative controls and the 500 gm. and 100 gm 
oxytetracycline groups than for the positive con- 
trol group. Weight gains in all other groups did 
not differ from that of the positive controls (21) 


or, Learn to live with CRD! 


When the complexities of developing a preven- 
tion and control program are fully realized by the 
commercial flock owner, the result with many 
has been to “learn to iive with CRD” in their 
flocks. 

Supportive of this philosophy is the 
port by workers in this field. During a 40-week 
period the antibiotics—terramycin, aureomycin 
and penicillin—as supplements to an all-mash ra- 
tion, at a level of 100 gm. per ton, have been fed 
to laying pullets suffering from a natura! infec- 
tion of chronic respiratory disease. Egg production 
was increased through the use of two antibiotics 
as compared with the contro] pullets. Average egg 
production for the various groups of pullets was 
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controls, 34 per cent; terramycin, 52.3 per cent; 
aureomycin, 49.9 per cent; and penicillin, 41.8 
per cent. In only the terramycin and aureomycin 
supplemented groups were the increases in egg 
production statistically significant. When fed the 
antibiotic, feed required per dozen eggs was re- 
duced, mortality reduced and body weights of pul- 
lets increased during the experimental period. 
Chronic respiratory disease symptoms were mark- 
edly relieved in all groups of birds fed the anti- 
biotic while respiratory symptoms persisted 
throughout the period among the pullets of the 
control group (22) 
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You Can't Stop 
Progress 

Pete Zielke came in from his barn 
chores, ate a good supper, and then 
sat in the living room reading a 
daily newspaper. 

His portly wife, Anna, watched 
him from the kitchen, smiled to her- 
self and then went on to do the dish- 
es. By the time she had finished, 
Pete was just about through with 
the newspaper. Mrs. Zielke took a 
folded copy of the Hansen’s Creek, 
Poultry, Butter & Egg Gazette and 
carried it with her as she approached 
her husband. The paper she carried 
was the local weekly. 

“Earl,” she said, “you look pretty 
tired. Don’t you think it’s time we 
invested in a pipeline system of milk- 
ing? Carrying those pails of milk 
from the stalls to the bulk tank and 
dumping them in is heavy work. 
We've got 40 cows, and you and the 
hired man have plenty to do anyway.” 

“Huh, you tryin’ to make me spend 
more money?” spoke up lean, tanned- 
faced Zielke. “Farming costs are high 
enough now. I’m 50 years old. I don’t 
want to invest any more money in 
anything. I want to build up a fund 
for retirement.” 

“You got 10 years to do it,” said 
his wife, “and if I know you you'll 
decide at 60 to farm until you're 65. 
And at 65, you'll want to stay farmin’ 
till you’re 70, if you’re able.” 

“Woman, you know too darn much 
about me,” replied her husband. “T’ll 
admit I like farmin’, but I’m German 
and thrifty. I don’t like to spend too 
much.” 

His wife laughed. “You don’t have 
to worry about that—ever—not you! 
You hate to owe a penny. That’s why 
we buy everything for cash, or we 
don't get it. You don’t owe anything 
on the farm, the equipment or the 
livestock. Now I think it’s time for 
you and me to get smart.” 

“Smart! What do you mean?” 

“T've been reading Joe Brooks’ 
latest ad in the Hansen’s Creek news- 
paper,” his wife said, “and it got me 
to thinking.” 

Her husband grunted. “That fel- 
low is always printing new ideas. 
Why doesn’t he rest a little and give 
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us some rest? Remember, his pur- 
pose is to sell more feeds and farm 
supplies. That’s why he advertises.” 

“What do I care what his purpose 
is,” said his practical wife, “so long 
as what he says is something that 
can make farmin’ better and more 
profitable for us? If he hadn’t urged 
us we wouldn’t have bulk feed here, 
or bulk milk tanks. And he helped 
me get a start on a 2,000 hen laying 





flock that’s made money for us the 
last two years.” 

“Well, I don’t care what idea 
Brooks has now. I’m sittin’ tight. I’m 
not buyin’ anything else right now.” 

“You don’t have to buy anything. 
All you have to do is listen to this 
ad, and then think. And let’s talk 
things over. If these changes come 
before we retire we’d better consider 
some of them, otherwise, we won't 





be makin’ any money doing farmin’ 
the old way.” 

Pete Zielke looked shocked. 
Changes? What do you mean, wo- 
man?” 

His wife began to read from Joe 
Brooks’ ad: 

“To those who farm and us who 
supply farmers. We all know that 
some rapid changes have come to 
agriculture in the past 10 years. Me- 
chanization and better feeding have 
revolutionized agriculture. Now let's 
take a look at what engineers say 
can happen in the next 10 years. 
Then let’s get ready for the changes 
that might affect us.” 

“Oh, there’s Brooks spouting off 
again,” broke in Zielke. “Why doesn’t 
he sit still and be content with things 
as they are for a year or so?” 


Can’t Sit Still 


“Nobody can afford to sit still now- 
adays, Peter, you know that,” said 
his wife. She continued reading, “The 
electric motor will play as big a 
part in the farming revolution as 





You can sell best 





...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 





1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


Simplified inventory for the customer. 
. Identification for medicated feeds. 


. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Farmers have many uses for empty bags... 
them so well! 


Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 
Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
only burlap serves 


Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 
. Service...you can give small customers as good delivery service 


Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
Quantities can be bought as needed. 


Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 


a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 


Just ask your own customers—they’'ll tell you that burlap 



















and terramycin were UWIe Must Ciitrlive. 450 | § 


did the internal combustion engine. 
This statement was made by Earl D. 
Anderson, president of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers at 
a summer meeting of the Society held 
at the University of California. 
“Relating the changes wrought in 
the farmers’ work day by the inter- 
nal combustion engine to those de- 
veloping through use of electric mo- 
tors, Anderson said, ‘The farmer who 
steps down from a tractor equipped 
with finger tip control of the hy- 
draulic mechanism is loathe to feed 
his cattle with a bushel basket.’ 
“Dozens of new adaptations of 
electricity to the farm were forecast 
by the engineers at the meeting. 
Feeding time on poultry ranches will 
be reduced from 26.7 minutes per 
day per 1,000 birds to 7.3 minutes. 
Egg gathering will be cut from 55 
minutes per day per 1,000 birds, to 
35 minutes. Furthermore, use of this 
time saving equipment will save the 
operator $300 per year per 1,000 birds. 
“Huh,” broke in Zielke. “All these 
fellows who work night and day try- 








ing to speed up operations until we'll 
be jumpin’ around the farm like ro- 
bots give me a great big pain in 
the—” 

“Peter!” warned his wife. “Be care- 
ful what you say! And don’t be stub- 
born. You can’t stop science. You 
can’t hold back progress. Either we 
follow suit or become back numbers 
and maybe have to give up farming. 
Listen to the rest of this story in 
Joe Brooks’ ad.” 

She raised the paper toward the 
light and continued reading. 

“Completely automatic housing and 
feeding facilities for hog production 
were predicted. Summer temperatures 
would be controlled so that they 
wouldn’t rise above 80° F., the tem- 
perature above which average gain 
and feed efficiency drop off. 

“The electric motor’s adaption in 
the feeding of hogs would include 
automatic feed delivery when the 
trough runs low, and automatically 
metered pre-mixed feed. For those 
gymnastically inclined porkers an ex- 
ercise area that is automatically 





cleaned by a sweeping broom would 
be incorporated into their living 
quarters. Should a failure occur any- 
where in the automatic system, a 
warning light would go on auto- 
matically.” 

She hesitated, and her husband 
asked, “Is that all?” 

“Well, Joe does say that while the 
fully automatic age is not here, we 
should prepare for it, and that he 
can help us. He already has pipeline 
systems, sells and delivers feed in 
bulk if customers want it, has auto- 
matic watering devices and water 
heating systems, and that he'll be 
glad to come and talk to farmers 
about these and cost cutting feed 
management practices.” 

“So he can sell more, eh?” 

“Perhaps, Pete. But if you and I 
plan to stay on the farm we should 
do more thinking about this auto- 
matic trend and investigate these new 
practices as they come along. We can 
produce more and cut labor, and 
what’s more important, you and I 


a of toronto, 


longer, eh, 





what serves best! 
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“Need any help?” 





won't wear out and die so young 
we hope.” 

“And we can stay on the 
before retiring to 
darn confined town life?” 

“Why not? By that time maybe 
this area will have a cow pool—like 
they have in Iowa where they house 
the dairy cows, feed and care for 
them, charge a small management 
fee and then give us whatever profit 
is left. Then we can crop our farm, 
get some income there and alse get 
dairy profits, with no cows on our 


farm 
that 


| land.” 


“Woman,” said her husband proud- 
ly and also a little enviously, “you're 
the thinker in this family.” 

I am not,” she said vigorously 
You are. You've been talking farm- 
in’ so long, I got most of my ideas 
from you. You trained me, Pete. If 
you would take the time to think 
real hard again, you could pass me 
without half tryin’.” 

Her husband chuckled. “Well, may 
be I could,” he said, straightening 
in his chair. “I always was real smart 
in school. Two teachers said that 


Yep, we make a good pair, Anna 
We'll do some thinkin’ about the 
future, from now on—you and me. 


And we'll pester that Joe Brooks 

with so many questions we'll make 

his head swim. You watch and see.” 
.- 


Salesman Appointed 


CHICAGO—Donald W. Rauch has 
been appointed midwestern sales rep- 


resentative for the multiwall bag 


line of Continental Can Co accord- 
ing to Dean P. Stout eneral sales 
manager of the company Contain- 


erboard & Kraft Paper division. Mr 
Rauch 
quarters at the division's Chicago of- 
fice, has seven years experience in 
the multiwall bag field. He worked 
previously for Union Bag-Camp Co 
in the same territory. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 


solubles vitamin protector and 


who will maintain his head- 





pigmentation aid 


BoA-S and Bo-A 
table dry Vitamin A products 
BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 tn dry, oll of 
wate lispersible forma 
BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 
vit n D that w not decon 
pose when mbined with min 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For bette poultry pigmentation 
HYDROPOID 
I free wing partially hydrog 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog f 


ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
13160 Ortiey Place VAN NUYS, CALIF. 


1 deodorant 
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Protein for Pigs 
Failure of swine producers to rec- 
ognize the fact that pigs require a 
certain amount of good quality pro- 
tein to grow and make efficient gains 


has cost them money, according to 
Dr. H. D. Wallace, associate animal 
husbandman, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Because protein feeds are the most 
costly part of a ration, Dr. Wallace 
says many producers are reluctant to 
buy protein supplement when it is 
needed. 


He says insufficient protein inter- | 


feres with the utilization of other in- 
gredients in the ration and increases 
the amount of corn or total feed 
needed to fatten a pig. “Inadequate 
feeding,” Dr. Davies comments, “is 
the cause of much of our pig losses 
in Florida, and insufficient protein is 
undoubtedly a major factor in this 
averall problem.” 

The amount of protein needed by 
pigs depends on their size and wheth- 
er or not forage is available. The 
smaller the pig, the more protein he 
needs. In rations well fortified with 
vitamins and antibiotics, 14% pro- 
tein is adequate from weaning to 75 
lb.—but 16% is better for average 
conditions 

As the pigs get heavier, the level 
of protein should be reduced, 
Davies says. From 75 to 125 lb., 14% 
is adequate, and from 125 to 200 Ib., 
2% is enough for efficient conver- 
sion of feed to body weight. 

When excellent forage is available, 
he says, the protein percentage may 
be reduced about 2%. Pasture still is 
highly recommended for sows. Cost 
of growing forage for fattening pigs 
often exceeds the value of feed re- 


placed. 
e 
Zinc and Calcium 


Poultry nutrition studies at Texas 
A&M have confirmed the belief that 
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will provide positive 
vitamin K 
fortification to 

400 tons of your 
poultry feed for 
only 4% per ton 


Fast, effective 
protection against 
hemorrhagic disease 










HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
111 E. Hawthorne Avenue 

Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. 
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practical poultry feeds should contain 
a supplement of available zinc and 
have shown that calcium interferes 
with the absorption of certain anti- 
biotics. 

R. E. Davies, assistant professor of 
poultry science at Texas A&M, re- 
ports that it has been found that 
poultry feeds do not contain enough 
zinc in a readily available form for 





& 









ae 


have shown that blood levels of 
Aureomycin and Terramycin may be 
greatly increased if the calcium con- 
tent of the feed is decreased. 

Prof. Davies says the main reason 
zine deficiency is not widely observed 
is that galvanized water and feed 
troughs, especially after they are 
worn and rusted, contaminate the 
water and feed with zinc. The use of 





equipment reduces or eliminates this 
supply. 

Zine-deficient broiler chicks gain 
weight less rapidly and have brittle, 
broken feathers which reduce their 
market value. Prof. Davies notes that 
egg production of replacement pullets 
has been delayed as much as 50 days 
by experimental zinc deficiency. He 
recommends that the producer add a 
quarter of a pound of zinc sulfate or 
an equivalent level of other zinc salts 
to a ton of feed to guarantee that no 
zine deficiency will occur. 

Because calcium is vital in a poul- 
try ration for development of bones 
and egg shells, reducing the amount 
fed to improve antibiotic absorption 
leads to a special problem. Prof. Da- 
vies says two possible solutions to 
this problem are feeding special low- 
calcium, high-antibiotic feeds for one 
or two days when disease strikes, or 
substituting some less-available cal- 
cium salt such as sulphate for a few 
days. 

Prof. Davies advises the producer 
not to attempt to cut down on drug 





chickens. And several researchers new galvanized troughs or of plastic 
© 
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costs by simply feeding low-calcium 
diets. And he also suggests obtaining 
the advice of a veterinarian or a nu- 
tritionist before using potentially 
dangerous low-calcium treatments. 


° 
De-Winging Pros, Cons 


De-winging is a technique over 
which poultrymen are divided pro 
and con. And because of the factors 
for and against the practice, any egg 
producer contemplating de-winging 
his chicks should ask himself this 
question: “Will de-winging handicap 
the birds in any way in my system 
of management?” 

In a new publication of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Ag- 
riculture, “Should the Wings Go?” 
J. L. Skinner, extension poultryman, 
defines de-winging as the process of 
removing the outer joint of one wing 
on day-old chicks. 

He explains that, currently, the 
most used de-winging device is an 
electric resistance wire about four 





inches long. The wing is drawn across 
a red-hot wire, which severs the joint 
and cauterizes the points of sever- 
ance. Nebraska hatcherymen, he says, 
are de-winging 6-8% of the pullets 
they sell when a day old. 

Mr. Skinner notes that advantages 
derived from the technique apply 
mainly to the period when the pullet 
is growing, and disadvantages appear 
principally during the egg production 
period. 

Pros and cons of de-winging listed 
by Mr. Skinner include the follow- 
ing: 

FOR— 

@ Eliminates flying. 
@ Eliminates roosting in trees. 
@ Saves labor, as birds are easier to 


catch and handle when vaccinating, 
culling, etc. 


@ Birds are somewhat quieter. 
AGAINST— 


@ Birds may refuse to use nests or 
roosts. 


@ Birds may injure feet 
scent from nests or roosts. 


upon de- 


@ Cut surface easily injured later in 
life 

@Some mortality 
shock of operation. 


+ 
Pink Eye in Cattle 


Although pink eye can infect cat- 
tle at any time of the year, it is prin- 
cipally a warm weather condition 
and now’s the time for feeders to be 


may result from 


| on the lookout for signs of the con- 


tagious disease 

Dr. F. A. Hall, extension veterin- 
arian, Purdue University, says a wa- 
tery discharge from the corners of 
the affected eyes and inflammation 


| of the eye lids are the first visible 


indications which should alert the 
dairyman or beef producer. Severe 
attacks may result in cloudiness fol- 
lowed by ulceration of the eye ball 
Pain associated with the condition 


| causes the animal to squint and the 





FAT ADDITION SYSTEMS are available 


Here are two proven methods of accurate- 
ly controlling the addition and even distri- 


bution of up to 10° 
rates ranging from 


hour. 


fat to feed pellets, at 
1,300 to 60,000 lb. per 


These systems are available in: OS - “on 


stream” 
designed 


rates as low as 


and OB - “on 


for specifi 


bin.”’ Each is custom- 
application involving 
4,300 and as high as 60,000 


lb. per hour. The “OS” or “‘on stream” system 
is required whenever it is necessary to add 
fat to pellets on a continuous basis as they 


discharge from the cooler or 


In both systems, good hard 
cascade 


through a 


grading shoe. 


Method of Operation 


pellets pass 


spout, receiving a con- 


trolled addition of fat as they tumble in front 


of the spray manifolds. 


They then move by 


gravity into the large retention drum. The 


drum 


rotates slowly, 


giving adequate time 


for the pellets to coo! and absorb the fat. At 
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RETAILING OF TURKEY 
PARTS INCREASING 


OOLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Retailing of fresh and frozen turkey 
parts is gradually increasing in Texas 


stores, according to Dr. R. E. Bran- 


son, Texas Agricultural experiment 
station. At least one regional food 
chain has found a ready market tor 
the product. Inadequate supplies, he 
says, rather than lack of consumer 
demand, have been the main prob- 


| lem. 


A survey of shoppers at a Texas 
supermarket handling turkey parts 
showed that they are steady users of 
the product. More than half the shop- 
pers interviewed served turkey parts 
8-5 times a month, says Dr. Branson. 
The turkey is sold in many new 
forms such as parts, steaks, cut-up 
and in patties, 


Retail food stores and processors 
are increasing their interest in year- 
round merchandising of turkey in 
these several forms. These new mer- 
chandising methods should be of in- 
terest to those food dealers desiring 
to maximize their share of the ex- 
panding market for this product, Dr. 
Branson added. 





fever results in a decreased appetite 

Dr. Hall reports that germs of the 
disease can spread by direct contact 
with affected animals or indirectly 
by way of flies, insects and dust 
The usually appears on a 
farm after the introduction of feeder 
cattle or after newly purchased ani- 
mals are added to the herd. The dis- 
ease then spreads rapidly to any sus- 
ceptible cattle 

It's a good idea to segregate new- 
ly acquired animals for 10 days or 
until the danger of infection is 
If the disease does appear in 
1 herd, the affected cattle must- be 
separated and placed in a darkened 
area and allowed to graze only at 
night, because light, dust, pollen and 
insects seem to aggravate the condi- 
tion 


disease 


passed 


Dr. Hall notes that chaff or beards 
of grain in an eye causes symptoms 
resembling pink eye. Therefore, it is 
to have an accurate diag- 
nosis made to determine the exact 
condition, followed by proper local 
treatment under the supervision of 
a veterinarian 


necessary 





the discharge end of the drum, the pellets 
pass through a scalping screen where any , 
agglomerates are separated and discharged. 

When percentages of more than 5 i 
ing added, the pellets drop into follow-up re- | 
tention bins to allow longer penetration time. ] 
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the cascading of the pellets assures uniform 
Get all these Extra Services 


are be- 


Advantages of the S-W Systems 


“On stream” installation in progressive 
feed manufacturing plant. 


MODEL “OS” 


When a bin is not 
located close to the fat 


MODEL “OB” 


When a bin is in- 


stalled above or near 


enough to the system 
to mechanical 
feeding equipment 
such as screw convey- 


t use 


ors or belt feeders... 
or when a new mill is 
Advance 
F-40, 


write for 
and Bulletin 


For complete details 


being designed, the “on r ; s 
Specification Sheet 207 


bin” is preferred. 


Exclusive Canodian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
Exclusive Australasion Distribytors: Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia 


fat coverage; (6) a wider selection of fat 
addition system and mash; (7) controlled fat addition from 1 to in addition to fast, accu- 
charge from the pellet fles and low speed; (9) the system can eco- VITADINE and SWINEX. 
system is recommend- Turkey Feeds 
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mixtures is possible because the fat is added 
to finished pellets, rather than mixed in the 
where the system has 10% is assured ; (8) the retention drum pro- rate, low-cost, one-operation 
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HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS Of HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


1. No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 

2, W-W has many quality features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frame thot resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tienally long life. Hammers are hard- 
surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 





3. W-W's exclusive Star Cylinder has oa 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


Gre representative prices:* 


Model HP Feed Opening Price* 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18” $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.o.b. 


es) 





factory. You get the best h 


mill a Write for 


catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 





MORE GRANITE 


LESS DUST 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 





GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 


Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


inquiries invited. 





Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 





QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 








Georgia Swine 
Industry Is 
Revolutionizing 


TIFTON, GA.— Revolutionary 
changes are taking place in the swine 
industry at Georgia, specialists point- 
ed out at the Swine Growers Field 
Day recently at the Georgia Coastal 
Plain experiment station, Tifton. The 
Georgia Swine Growers Assn. spon- 
sored the meeting. 

F. M. Stewart, Shellman, presi- 
dent of the Swine Growers Assn., 
pointed out in the meeting that the 
swine industry in Georgia is valued 
at 60 million dollars, but added that 
“we are going through revolutionary 
changes.” 

J. W. Fanning, head of the agri- 
cultural economics department at the 
University of Georgia, said one of 
these changes is more vertical inte- 
gration. 

Mr. Fanning said that some pro- 
cessors are going into the hog raising 
business themselves. He added that 
there are about 100 integrated swine 
units in Georgia involving 40,000 
hogs. He predicted that there would 
be five or six times this number in 
this pattern within the next two or 
three years. 

Integration is having a tremendous 
impact on the swine industry, Mr. 
Fanning said. He said it is encour- 
aging increased production through 
application of best management prac- 
tices, and acceptance of counseling 
by the farmers. 

Mr. Fanning said integration is 
bringing about increased volume per 
farm, thus increasing size of opera- 
tions; causing farmers to arrange 
multiple farrowings, with more even 
distribution through the year; bring- 
ing increased volume of swine sold 
directly to processing plant, and 
causing more standard production of 
meat, more of the quality that people 
want, and more part-time farmers. 

The economist pointed out that 
Georgia had the biggest pig crop in 
history in the spring of 1959 and 
would have another big crop in the 
fall. He said the hog farmer who 
stays in the business will have to be 
able to weather the downward price 
cycles that come. 

Trends in Swine 

Dr. R. A. Long, Athens, animal 
husbandry division of the University 
of Georgia, who spoke on “Trends in 
the Industry,” said the trend is to- 
ward larger production units, more 
confined feeding (in hog parlors) and 
more efficient operation. He said 
larger operations are in line with the 
packer’s desire for a uniform supply 
of hogs all the year around. He said 
the packer also likes to get uniform 
kind and quality of hogs. 

“The feed manufacturer wants the 
same kind of operation, because he 
| likes to have the same demand for 








feed all the time,” Dr. Long added. 

To be successful, Dr. Long pointed 
out, the hog producer must use the 
latest system in breeding and feed- 
ing, must keep himself informed, must 
maintain complete and accurate re- 
cords and use them; must test his 
breeding stock for rate and efficiency 
gain; and must produce hogs with 
minimum fat and optimum lean. 

Dr. Long said the trend is toward 
larger litters, backed up by top man- 
agement which includes good sanita- 
tion, parasite control and best care 
of sows and litters. 


Certification 


The value of certification of breed- 
ing stock was brought out by Dr. W. 
C. McCormick, associate animal hus- 
bandman at the Coastal station. He 
explained that one test on 48 pigs 
from seven breeds has been com- 
pleted, and another test is under way. 

A boar test is under way with 
eight boar units. The boars meeting 
certain standards may be certified 
and offered for sale by the owners, 
Dr. McCormick said. By getting these 
certified animals, producers can im- 
prove their breeding herds, he said. 





Poultry Integration 


In Maine Criticized 


BELFAST, MAINE — Integration 
has resulted in a “great crisis” in 
Maine’s poultry industry, Rep. Frank 
M. Coffin (Dem., Maine) told poul- 
trymen who attended a luncheon at 
the annual Maine Broiler Festival re- 
cently in Belfast. 

“In practically every segment of 
the poultry industry,” he declared, 
“integration is squeezing out the 
small and medium operators. Sub- 
stantial variations in price, with in- 
creasing pressure on those with limit- 
ed capital resources, are accelerating 
the trend toward integration, and 
the entry of large feed companies 
and chain stores into integrated poul- 
try secondary to profit considerations 
in feed, distribution and retailing.” 

Urging united action to preserve 
competition, the Congressman added, 
“No sane poultry farmer will allow 
the bigger hens and roosters to peck 
the rest of the flock to death. It 
may represent the survival of the 
fittest of the brood, but it doesn’t 
make economic sense.” 


”_ 





Mill Supervisor 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of Earl Edmonds to feed mill 
supervisor at its Gibson City, IL, 
plant has been announced by the 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Ft. Wayne. In 
his new position, Mr. Edmonds will 
assist the feed mill superintendent in 
carrying out his responsibilities for 
feed manufacturing. 

Mr. Edmonds joined Central Soya 
at its Gibson City plant, and has 
worked in various production capaci- 
ties throughout the feed mill opera- 
tions. In 1958 he was promoted to 
pellet foreman. 
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PACKAGE POWER— "Electric Yellow” is the best name for the color of Kraft's new packages...the new 
look for this full line of money-making milk by-product feeds. Note high identification power (how one 
package “‘‘sells"’ another) .. . and the clean. dust-free look. 
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PACKAGE POWER—“Electric Yellow” is the best name for the color of Kraft's new packages...the new 
look for this full line of money-making milk by-product feeds. Note high identification power (how one 
package ‘‘sells” another) . . . and the clean, dust-free look. 


PRODUCT POWER—Ever see so many convenient ways to sell milk by-product ingredients! ... one for 
every feeding program. All supercharged with valuable milk by-product nutrients. 


PROFIT POWER—The sales-building combination of new packages and full line gives you plenty of the 
power that really counts . . . profit power. The power to earn better profits for your customers, better sales 
and profits for yourself. And the power-behind-the-power . . . Kraft. The name “Kraft” America's great 
producer of milk products and milk by-products—assures your customers you sell the best. 


PACKAGED FOR FARMERS 


For Poultry: 


PEX BLOCKS. For convenient self-feeding of 
milk by-product nutrients. Specially formulated 
blocks for broilers, layers and breeders, turke y 
chicks and poults 

PEX HIGH-LAY PELLETS. New—Super- 

trated milk by-product nutrients for 

egg production 

PEX CONDENSED In sen solid forn 

moist feeding palatable to birds e 

stress conditions 





For Dairy and Beet 
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KAFF-A BOOSTER PELLETS. A 
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For Hogs 
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powerful Kraft advertising messages to your 


Wi 
WER customers. And the ads pack plenty of power 
AJ 7 mkt to convince customers that Kraft's are the 
pow i milk by-product feeds to buy! Tiein... stock 
Kraft feeds . . . fill the demand that adver- 
BACKS UP THE KRAFT LINE tising builds. 


BETTER MILK BY-PRODUCT Easy to understand why Kraft is so far ahead 
FEEDS... THROUGH KRAFT in know-how. New Kraft feeds are developed 


“H in vast research facilities, then tested under 
4 SPARC actual farm conditions. The result: better 
4 os 4 

RL 


feeds .. . better meat and egg production. 


ER To you, Kraft research power means greater 
pow ? confidence, bigger sales. 


MILK 
BY-PRODUCT 
FEEDS 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Ask your Kraft Man for complete 
information on the Power Line way to profits 





Break From Farm 
Supports, Says U.S. 


Chamber of Commerce 


WASHINGTON—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S. has recom- 
mended that Congress “break away” 
from farm price supports and produc- 
tion controls as self-defeating to the 
farmer and a heavy burden on the 
consumer and taxpayer. 

The statements were contained in 
testimony prepared for the House 
Agriculture Committee by Walter 
Garver, manager of the chamber’s 
agriculture department. 

Mr. Garver said price supports and 
crop controls are placing the consum- 
er in the position of a taxpayer com- 
peting with himself through govern- 
ment programs interided to increase 
the cost of his food and fiber. 

Price supports, Mr. Garver said, 
have not only caused excess produc- 
tion, but have failed in their major 
purpose of increasing farm income. 

Support payments, he said, have 
been used to increase production 
through the increased purchase of 
land, supplies and equipment. They 
have not enhanced net income. 

As an example, he estimated that 
in the last 10 years the number of 
large farms has increased more than 
50% and they now market nearly two 
thirds of all products sold. Despite 
the fact that these farms received 
65-70% of price support payments, 
their profits per farm declined. 

Turning to the chamber’s proposal 
that Congress end farm price sup- 
ports, Mr. Garver noted that this ap- 
proach “will, of course, be branded 
by some as cruel and heartless.” 

But he pointed out that it is “not 
nearly as tragic or heartless” as per- 
manently condemning hundreds of 
thousands of families to a “low level 
of living only slightly relieved, if at 


all, by dubious government pro- | 
grams,” by keeping them on the farm | 


when there are better opportunities 
elsewhere. 

He said that while the initial im- 
pact on the farm economy might be 
“sharp,” the danger “is greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 


“It needs to be remembered,” he | 


added, “that only a minor part of ag- 
ricultural production is under the 
price support and control program.” 


‘During the initial adjustment | 


stage,” Mr. Garver said, “it might 
prove necessary for a considerable 
period of time to neutralize, if at all 
possible, the huge stocks of the few 
commodities now held by govern- 
ment.” 

He said this would permit the freed 
commodities to “come to a normal 


market price without the depressing | 


burden of the excess stocks hanging 
over the market.” 
Mr. Garver also recommended: 
@Use of educational and extension 
work to increase the application of 
new farm techniques for reducing 
the costs of production. 


@ Programs of training, education 

and employment services for farm- 

ers who will be displaced in the 
years ahead. 

“We believe,” he concluded, “that 
farmers, business men, the Congress 
and the general public must face (the 
farm problem) .. . and that a policy 
of drifting or trying to live in the 


past by relying on mistaken pallia- | 


tives will only make the problem 


” 


worse. 
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New England Seen 
As Poultry Leader 


FOSTER CENTER, R. I.—Through 
honest marketing, improved quality Ms 
and intensive promotion, the New nufacturers and 


oa 
England states can take the lead in dealers everywhere use 
the poultry industry. This was the inn 0 Minnesota Brand meal, 
consensus of those attending the pellets or grits. Extra 


ning meeting of the recently or- protein sharpens 
a : appetites, boosts 


ganized Rhode Island Independent * ' s 

Poultry & Egg Producers’ Assn. at production. Wire, write 

Foster Center. or phone for latest 
University of Rhode Island and / quotes. 


state agriculture officials, poultry- 


a 4 ial 
men and association leaders were ies Qu ALITY DIFFERENCE 


among the speakers. 


enc nm MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


VIROQUA, WIS.— The Kickapoo 544th ‘ 
Fur Foods Plant Corp. here has com- s Ave. N. E ° Miancapelis 31, Mina 
pleted arrangements for construction 
of a storehouse for frozen feeds for 
mink. Company officials plan to use 


refrigerated trucks to deliver the | * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS - 











frozen feeds to mink ranchers after 
the building is completed. 
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MOLASSES MEAL FEEDS IN BULK 


WITH Vv | 
= 1 | 
Molasses Feed Mixer 


MIXED FEED 
BIN 
| WENGER 
W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 
BIN FEEDER 








i Apply molasses to meal feeds 
MOLASSES : 
CONTROLS as feeds are loaded into bulk trucks, or 
convey back inside of feed mill for molasses 
feeds to be delivered in bags. Application 
of molasses just as feeds are delivered into 
bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing 
molasses feeds in bulk tanks. 




















Highest Peak of Efficiency — 
Just Two of the Greatest Economy — Fastest 


Many Types of Rate of Delivery — May be 
Overhead Remotely Controlled 


ABOVE: W-4 Series Hopper Installations 


Bin model available (optional) WENGER 

with reversible feeder, as above. RN Oi nana AUER 
Hence may deliver mixed feeds to the mo- 

lasses mixer, or into bulk trucks directly for 
those feeds to be delivered in meal form 
without molasses. Models available from 
3 tons to 40 tons per hour, 


RIGHT: W-4 Series Molasses Feed Mixer 
equipped with an inclined auger feeder, and 
charged from vertical batch mixers. Elimi- vata | “4 * 
nates need for an elevator leg. Models avail- = 

able with inclined auger feeders with capaci- - 
ties from 3 to 18 tons make outstanding in- 
stallation in custom shops. 


Wenger Jicr, Manufacturing | 20.0. 


SABETHA, KANSAS : PHONE 111 
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Feed Industry Research in Action 


Allied Mills Scientists Report More 
Than 40 Tests at Research Farm Open 
House for Agricultural Press Editors. 


| “showplace” or a “demonstration” 
farm but is used in obtaining the 
answers needed for modern feeding 
programs. 

Dr. M. J. Brinegar, assistant di- 
rector of research, noted that an ex- 
periment is being started or com- 
pleted on an average of five out of 
every seven days and that more than 
2,500 experimental rations are used 
every year. 

Following the tour, Dr. Brinegar 
briefly outlined the results of num- 
erous experiments at the farm, and 
he indicated that the company plans 
to release more research information 
in the future. He pointed out that 
much of the research now relates 
to management, as well as feed form- 
ulation, ingredient quality and in- 
gredient balance. 

The results of some experiments, 
because of their confidential nature, 
cannot be reported, he said, but in 
many cases the data can be reported. 
In addition to a brief summary at 


MOLDY CORN 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


The results of more than 40 feeding 
and management tests were present- 
ed when Allied Mills, Inc., manufac- 
turer of Wayne Feeds, held an open 
house for the agricultural press at 
its 620-acre research farm near Lib- 
ertyville, Ill 

The more than 80 radio and tele- 
vision farm editors and agricultural 
publication editors were given a broad 
picture of feed industry research in 
action. (Feedstuffs, July 4) They were 
taken on a tour of the extensive faci- 

covering all types of feeding 
management research. In addi- 
tion, they heard the results of more 
than 40 tests. 

Dr. J. E. Hunter, vice president 
and director of research, pointed out 
how both fundamental and applied 
research is used in “building tomor- 
feeds today.” He emphasized 
the research farm is not a 


CONTROL 
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and 
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Mice used in a test in which hormone-like activity was found in some samples 
of moldy corn, which had produced undesirable reproductive stimulation in 
gilts. Noted the increased uterus size of the mouse on the right, which re- 
ceived one half moldy corn in its diet. 


This sow breeding-gestation unit is a new addition to the Wayne research 
farm. It is designed for keeping sows confined to concrete or for pasture 
experiments. The pole buildings appear in these pictures to be backwards, 
but it merely appears as such, say the Wayne researchers. The upper picture 
is the rear view, while the lower picture is the front view, with pasture lots 
extending south from the buildings. Actually, the scientists wonder if we 
have been building many pole sheds backwards in the past. The new “back- 
wards” design gives more summer shade and less open area in front for 
winter. Doors on the back that open to the inside are closed during the winter. 





They can be opened for cleaning. 


An aerial view of just part of the facilities on the 620-acre research farm of 
Allied Mills near Libertyville, Ill. In addition to this section, there are other 
extensive facilities for poultry, swine and beef cattle studies. 


Allied Mills scientists look over some of the material presented at the recent 
open house for the agricultural press at the Wayne research farm. Left to 
right are Dr. M. J. Brinegar, assistant research director; Dr. J. E. Hunter, 
vice president and research director, and K. L. Wike, laboratory director. 


the open house, written reports on 
the studies were presented to the 
editors. 

Farm Facilities 

An experimental feed mill, equip- 
ped to make any type of feed, is 
part of the research farm, and it 
delivers rations for the dozens of 
experiments in progress at any one 
time. 

In poultry studies, the experimental 
rations can go to one of the brood- 
ing units; range or confinement units 
for growing pullets; an experimental 
laying house with 48 pens for layer 
and breeder ration studies or a cage 
layer unit. The layer house was de- 
signed after experimenting with var- 
ious floor plans and observing new 
commercial laying houses. Half of 
the floor area contains litter, with 
the remaining half consisting of a 
slat floor over a mechanically cleaned 
pit. Eggs are gathered from the aisle 
through the backs of nests. Ventila- 
tion is reversible so that an exhaust 


system is used in winter and a pres- 
sure system is used in summer. 

Another experimental ration might 
end up in any one of the 430 pens 
of broilers on test in a year’s time. 
There also are 288 battery decks used 
each year. Turkey feeds go to the 
new 20-pen confinement pole shed or 
one of the range units. 

A 55-cow herd is used in dairy 
feed studies, and there are facilities 
for studies with 160 calves fed in- 
dividually each year. A dozen and a 
half beef cattle pens are used for 


| other ruminant studies. 


Swine facilities include a new 


| unique gestation unit which actually 


can, if needed, be used for just about 
any state of swine production. Sows 
are farrowed four times a year in 
the farrowing barn equipped with 


| regular farrowing pens and convert- 


ible farrowing stalls that are changed 


| to early weaning pens when the pigs 
| are three to four weeks old. Ninety- 
| six groups of hogs are fed each year 


This is a view of the pen arrangement in the new layer unit. The pen area 
is half slats over a mechanically cleaned 8 ft. dropping pit. Four feet of 
litter is on each side of the pit. Feeders and waterers are over the pit. 





in the growing-finishing confinement 
unit. Pasture tests round out the 
program. 

Experiments in the breeding ken- 
nels and with more than 100 pups a 
year are used in dog food work. Al- 
lied Mary Jane and her 46 Pointer 
pups raised in 22 months are the 
most famous animals in this section 
of the farm. 

An assembly-line system is used 
to collect feed consumption, weight 
and production records. One man with 
a “traveling office” built on a jeep 
spends all of his time weighing birds 
and animals used in the various proj- 
ects. 

In addition to regular feed formu- 
lation and management studies, Dr. 
Hunter noted, a considerable amount 
of work goes into studies of “I.Q.”, 
or ingredient quality. A major part of 
the Wayne research, he said, is aimed 
at finding methods of detecting dif- 





ferences in ingredient quality. These 
methods are developed in the chem- 
istry labs at the farm and coordina- 
ted with biological and feedlot test- 
ing. 

Following are summaries of some 
of the experiments reported by Wayne 
researchers at the open house: 

BEEF CATTLE: To show the im- 
provement made in beef cattle nu- 
trition the past 10 years, cattle re- 
ceived rations typical of 1949 and 
1959. The 49ers were fed a mixture, 
free-choice, of alfalfa hay, ground 
ear corn and soybean meal; they also 
got a bone meal and salt mixture. 
The 59ers received a commercial 
mixed 32% cattle supplement fortified 
with stilbestrol, Aureomycin and 
Tran-Q. The mixture included 17% 
hay, with the remainder ground ear 
corn. The 59ers’ advantages included 
a 45% faster gain, 18% lower feed 
requirement and slightly higher sell- 


PHOSPHATE QUALITY TAGGED BY TOE ASH TEST 





WO ADDED PHOSPHATE 
S27 TOE ASH-WINERALS 


PLUS PHOSPHATE @ 
125% TOE ASH-Mi, “81S 


PLUS PHOSPHATE B 
105% TOE ASH-MINERALS 


A chick toe ash test, described in the accompanying article, is used in checking 
quality of dicalcium phosphate products. Newly hatched chicks are fed a 
ration without any extra phosphorus for one week. Then different groups 
are fed different phosphate supplements until 3 or 4 weeks old. One toe from 
each test is removed, dried and burned until only the ash remains. The per- 
cent ash in the dried toe is a measure of amount of phosphorus available for 
bone formation. The toe ash is in the foreground in the above picture. 


ing price; they netted a $22.66 per 
head greater profit. 

Additives: Average results with 
stilbestrol from seven experiments 
showed an 11% increase in daily 
gain with a 6% saving in feed 
per pound of gain. Not much 
difference in improvement in gain 
and feed conversion between implant- 
ing and feeding stilbestrol was re- 
ported, but the Allied Mills research- 
ers reported more side reaction from 
implants. Citing gain and market 
data, they “definitely recommend” 
feeding rather than implanting stil- 
bestrol during the finishing period. 

Average results from seven experi- 
ments with 70 mg. per head daily of 
| Aureomycin in the feed showed an 





formance 
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A pelleted ration is being fed to half the cows in the Allied Mills dairy herd, 
and the researchers report that milk production is sustained without any 
reduction in butterfat content. They note that all-pelleted rations are prac- 
tical for milking parlor feeding where fast consumption is indicated. 


8% increase in daily gain and 7% 
saving in feed to produce gain. The 
researchers recommended this anti- 
biotic in both roughage feeding pro- 
grams and in finishing cattle on 
high-grain rations 

Results from six experiments with 
Tran-Q showed an average of 5% in- 
crease in daily gain with a 5% de- 
crease in feed required to produce 
gain. Results were improved in four 
out of the six experiments. 

Reporting on dynafac for beef cat- 
tle, Dr. Brinegar said that in seven 
experiments, “it is not considered 
that any of the differences in per- 
exceeded the normal ex- 
perimental error. Average results 
show only a 1% increase in rate of 
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SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 
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“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
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E-Z UNLOADER 


quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 


sparking new business. . 
Back Saver... 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper . . 


. takes the backache out of customer service. 
attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

. tank stabilization. 


handled w ith minimum 


Standard 2, 


3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 

each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


unit. 
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This shows one of the features of 


Manure is removed mechanically and then augered up into a manure 
spreader with the inclined auger shown here. 


gain and a 1% saving in feed re- 
quirement. 

Other beef cattle experiments: With 
a high grain ration fed in mixed 


able, the researchers said, the ration 
should contain more roughage. 

Cattle receiving Tapazole gained 
3% slower but required 11% less feed 
for gain, with daily feed consump- 
tion lower for those getting this thy- 
roid inhibitor. The control ration was 
the same as the pelleted ration re- 
ferred to above. 

Feeding of 1 lb. per day of the 
Iowa Economy Supplement was com- 
pared with a 30% commercial sup- 
plement fed at 2 lb. per day. Both 
groups received 10 mg. stilbestrol 
daily. Costs of gain per cwt. were 
$17.64 for the economy supplement 
group and $16.55 for the commercial 
supplement group. The steers on the 
commercial supplement also brought 
a higher price, resulting in a profit 
of $25 per head more. 

The researchers also presented re- 
sults of a study showing the value 
of proper supplementation when corn 
silage is fed even when slower gains 
are desired. 

SWINE: An experiment was con- 
ducted to learn more of the effect 


the growing-finishing unit for swine. 





| meal and pelleted form, peileting de- 
creased gain 3% and increased feed 
required for gain by 7%. It is be- 
lieved that for pelleting to be profit- 
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Moisture accumulation and top-sweating can 
cause devastating losses of stored grain — and 
profits! Thousands of grainmen have virtually 
eliminated loss through moisture, mold and insect 
action with the installation of Hot Spot Detector 
Temperature System. 


Keeping a constant check of temperature 
throughout the stored mass, the Hot Spot Detector 
Temperature System warns when danger threatens 
— allows plenty of time to take corrective 
measures before loss occurs. 


Write today for the fascinating story of the 
Hot Spot Detector Temperature System. 
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The “49ers” at the top were fed a 
ration common in 1949. The “59ers’’, 
at the bottom, were fed a modern 
fortified ration, which resulted in the 
difference shown here—worth an ex- 
tra $23 per head. 


of early weaning on subsequent per- 
formance during the finishing period. 
Some reports have indicated that 
pigs weaned at 3 weeks, as compared 
to 8 weeks, required more feed to 
market time. In some cases, rations 
used immediately after weaning have 
been low in milk products. In the 
Allied Mills test, pigs were regrouped 
on sows at birth to minimize carry- 
over effect of milking ability of sows. 
Pigs weaned at 3 weeks got 10 Ib. 
of a ration containing considerable 
milk products. After this they re- 
ceived the same ration that was 
creep-fed to pigs remaining on the 
sows and weaned at 8 weeks. When 
all pigs averaged 67 days, those 
weaned at 3 weeks weighed 52 Ib. 
and those weaned at 8 weeks weighed 
44 lb. (lighter than normal in the 
research farm herd). There was little 
difference in performance after 9% 
weeks—daily gain of 1.64 Ib. for the 


| 3-week-weaned pigs and 1.60 lb. for 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus heavy duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
years of profitable service. 
Four sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 


Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. WE WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Columbus, Nebraska 











the 8-week pigs; feed efficiency of 
334 and 331 Ib. per 100 Ib. of gain, 
respectively. 

Three methods of feeding also were 
tested in this study—mixed meal; 
same ration pelleted; balancer and 
grain free choice. Pelleting had little 
influence on daily gain; it resulted in 
3% less feed per unit of gain. Free- 
choice pigs gained slightly less but 
required about the same feed for 
gain as the meal-fed pigs. 

Additives: Results were reported 
on six arsanilic acid tests with 282 
apparently healthy pigs receiving a 
low level of antibiotic. Gains were 
increased an average of 6%, and feed 
required for gain was decreased 2% 
by feeding arsanilic acid. In one 
comparison, to show safety of the 
additive, three times the normal level 
of arsanilic acid was fed without any 
apparent adverse effect. 

In four comparisons with baby pigs, 
Allied Mills reported more gain and 
less feed for gain with arsanilic acid 
than with 3-nitro. The researchers 
said the former has “worked best in 
the particular formulations we use.” 


then went on to note other studies 
with control rations containing added 
zinc. These experiments, they said, 
show that the practice of adding 
extra limestone or mineral mixtures 
to already balanced rations usually 
decreases gains slightly (though not 
always) and increases feed required 
for gain. In seven comparisons, addi- 
tion of extra limestone or mineral 
mixture decreased gains an average 
of 6% and increased feed required 
for gain 10%. In one of the experi- 
ments, where mineral mixture was 
fed free choice, pigs consumed it at 
a rate equivalent to .64% of the ra- 
tion. This voluntary consumption did 
not decrease gain but caused an 18% 
increase in feed required for gain 

Other tests: The Wayne research- 
ers reported on an experiment on 
limiting the feed of swine. In this 
test, the economics were in favor 
of the full-fed hogs. 

Also reported was a test in which 
ground shelled corn and ground ear 
corn were mixed with a hog balancer 
and fed from 90-100 Ib. to market 





weight. Hogs fed ground ear corn re- 
quired 8 more days to market. If 
the cob is subtracted, total feed for 
gain was about the same. Young pigs, 
it was noted, probably could not tol- 
erate cobs so well. 

Experiments were conducted to 
determine whether well fed swine 
reared on concrete from birth might 
benefit from addition of “clean” 
or haylage. Average rate of 
from control and control plus 
rations about the same; feed 
requirement also was identical. Addi- 
tion of haylage increased gains slight- 
ly (but not significantly in this test); 
total feed was more for the haylage 
group, but, when the roughage part 
of the haylage was subtracted, there 
was little difference 

An experiment was conducted to 
determine if there was any beneficial 
carryover from early pasture feeding 
to finishing period on concrete. One 
group remained on pasture. Pigs were 
farrowed on concrete and remained 
there to 50 lb remained on 
concrete and the others were moved 


soil 
gain 
soil 


was 


Some 
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to pasture. At 100 Ib. some of the 
pasture pigs were returned to con- 
crete. Results to 100 lb. were essenti- 
ally the same for all groups. After 
100 Ib., pigs which had received pas- 
ture gained slightly slower but re- 
quired about the same feed as those 
which received concrete earlier. Hogs 
remaining on pasture after 100 Ib. 
gained significantly slower than lit- 
ter mates returned to concrete. 

When a new medication formula 
was tested with pig starter in several 
experiments, it noted that the 
relative was greatest with 
“tail-ender”’ The pigs were 
weaned at 3 to 4 weeks and given 
the “old” and “new"’ medication for 
2 or 3 weeks. Pigs were grouped into 
good, fair and poor thrift at the 
start of the With the “old” 
medication, the poor pigs gained con- 
siderably slower than the good pigs 
With the “new” medication, all groups 
of pigs gained at essentially the same 
rate. 

Moldy corn and estrogenic activity: 
RESEARCH, page 72) 


was 
response 


pigs 


tests 
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With growing shoats, they went on, 
average results from other experi- 
ments showed little difference in 
performance of feeds containing the 
two arsenicals. 

Data were reported from the 
Wayne farm indicating that 3-nitro 
or arsanilic acid does not decrease 
backfat when fed to pigs. The back- 
fat of the control pigs in this ex- 
periment averaged slightly less. 

Also reported were results of a test 
indicating that with baby pigs the 
enzyme pepsin does not improve per- 
formance of rations containing con- 
siderable milk products. “Considering 
present prices and the fact that pep- 
sin with low milk products does not 
equal performance of no pepsin and 
high milk products, there appears 
to be little place for pepsin in pres- 
ent day pig starters,” Dr. Brinegar 
said. 

Mineral balance: It was noted that 
the first report on the relationship 
of zinc and calcium to parakeratosis 
in swine was made in March, 1955, 
by Allied Mills researchers. Since 
that time, much has been learned 
about the importance of mineral bal- 
ance. 

The researchers 
the calcium and 
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The most complete line of | 
DOG FOOD ingredients | 


from He), [wet iad) 


: OX grand 


CAKE-LETS 


pea-size 


Accumulation of moisture and top-sweating 
can be controlled with the Hot Spot Engi- 


neered Aeration System.* Air is circulated 


Detector Temperature System, a Hot Spot 
Engineered Aeration System stands ready to 


throughout the mass, dispersing moisture take corrective action when danger threatens. 


accumulation and maintaining temperature Learn how Hot Spot can help you. Write to- 


at a level where insect and mold action is day for the complete Hot Spot Engineered 


44% SOY dormant. Aeration story. 
expeller 
CORN KIB-LETS 
expanded 
CORN FLAKES 
cooked 
WHEAT KIB-LETS 
expanded 
WHEAT FLAKES 
toasted 


NOTES FROM BREEZY’S AERATION HANDBOOK 
Grain storage aeration systems may be operated by 
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EXPELLER SOY BEAN MEAL 


and other ingredient specialties 


Nowhere else can you secure such @ 
major part of your dog food ingredients. | 
By combining your ingredient purchases | 
in cars, mixed cors or LCL you are as- 
sured of freshness, and better inventory 
control with lower inventory investment. 
BOXER ingredients are manufactured by | 
us specially for dogs—they are “prime” | 
products, and not “by-products.” Write for | 
current prices and literature. 
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Controlled feed lot 
experiments show 


$ 


EXTRA RETURN 


PER HEAD 


AUREOMYCIN in feed lot rations av farmer feeding out cattle wants to get results like 


ese... and can with AUREOMYCIN in feed-lot rations: 
@ 44 extra pounds per head at market. 
@ more than 10% increase in feed efficiency 
© 58% reduction in number of cattle requiring treatment 
for respiratory disease 
@ 79% reduction in liver abscesses 
@ almost complete elimination of foot rot 
These are the averages of results obtained in a series of con- 
trolled feed lot experiments with quality feeds that provided 
approximately 70 milligrams of AUREOMYCIN® Chlortetra- 
cycline per head per day. The figures prove that AUREOMYCIN 
pays! They add up to an extra return of $12.00 per head on 
increased weight alone. Feed savings more than paid for 
the AUREOMYCIN. 
Put your feeder cattle on good feeds containing the recom- 
mended amount of AUREOMYCIN as soon as they go into the 
feed lot. Feed continuously. For groups of cattle that 
undergo extreme stress due to shipping and weather con- 
ditions, your feed manufacturer will advise you to use the 
higher level AUREOMYCIN stress program. 
Consult your feed manufacturer or feed mixer. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline, 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 





Aureomycin in creep feeds 





Calves average 44 Dp 
—bring $13* extra 


You can get results like these by 
using creep feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN®! 

Three controlled experiments, 
conducted under field conditions, 
show that beef calves fed AUREO- 
MYCIN for approximately 115 days 
make dramatic gains over those not 
fed AUREOMYCIN. 

These trials show an average im- 
provement of 22% in feed efficiency. 
They show an average increase in 
daily gain of 26.8%. They show an 
average increase in total gain of 44 


pounds per head 
extra return 0 
based on prevai 
These are the 
more cattlemen a 
use of creep 
AUREOMYCIN! 
Creep feeding 
gets calves off to 
give them the 
needed for low~ 
down scouring 
through weani 
“starved out” lox 


@AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark f 
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Better health ... better gains ... better dollar returns... these are the benefits obtained 
at every stage of cattle production through the use of AUREOMYCIN® in formula feeds. 
Your cattlemen have been reading—and will continue to read all through the fall 
and winter—advertisements like those shown below. 
These advertisements are designed to help cattlemen know more about the 
outstanding antibiotic for beef. They describe the successful results of AUREOMYCIN 
in range cubes, creep feeds and feed lot rations. Each advertisement helps you sell 
formula feeds by reminding customers to buy formula feeds from their feed manu- 
facturer or feed dealer. Each advertisement prominently displays, in the logotype, 


the words “formula feeds.” 


If you are not now including AUREOMYCIN in your cattle feeds, plan to do so. Increas- 
ing consumer acceptance of such feeds is your assurance of higher sales volume. 
American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


*AUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company’s trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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good start, helps 
igorous health 
st gains. It cuts 
brings calves 
without that 
It helps you sell 


chlortetracycline. 


better looking calves and yearlings. 

Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer. Ask him for creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 20, 
New York. 
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Bring ’em through the winter strong 
with range cubes containing Aureomycin 


their feed to build health and vigor 
put on low-cost weight gains 


Cows, held-over calves and replace- 
ment heifers all need a fortified 
supplement to thrive on range and 
bring in extra income. 


That’s why more and more cattlemen 
are using range cubes! 


Now ... with the addition of AUREO- 
MYCIN® to range cubes, you can 
provide your cattle with greater 
protection against stress and disease 


AUREOMYCIN in range cubes fights 
“invisible” diseases —fights the sec- 
ondary invaders that usually follow 
respiratory infections and infesta 
tion by internal parasites. Cattle us« 


®aUREUMYCIN is American Cyanamid Company's tradems 


Range cubes containing AURROMYCID 
giv 


e you all these advantages 


Your cows stay healthier, 
calve more easily 


You increase chances for a 
bigger calf croy 


r calves put on 


is per feed dollar 


placement heifers 
ly, reach vigor- 
ity earlier 


or chlortetracycline 





Talk to your feed manufacturer or 
feed dealer. Ask him for range cubes 
that provide the recommended amount 
rar ot AUREOMYCIN 

e per head per day 

i Company, Agri 


New York 20, N.Y 
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The Three Puritans sym- 






bolize the three CCC 






quarries—in Quincy, Illi- 






nois; Carthage, Missouri 






and Weeping Water, Ne- 






braska—so called be- 






cause of the high purity 





In foreground of picture CCC chemist is making an analysis to determine the levels 
of trace minerals in a customer's product—one of. several services performed for 
| customers by the CCC laboratory. 


of the deposits. 






Let CCC Trace Mineral 
Resewrch Work For You 


The efficiency of CCC Trace Mineral Premixes is fs Pretines 





‘the result of exhaustive research in the labora- 
tory, in experimental work in cooperation with 
leading universities, and in actual use testing.. 

4 This extensive CCC research and quality con- 


trol program assures you that CCC trace mineral 


CCC Calcium 
Carbonate 


_ premixes are the most advanced and thoroughly : 
CCC Products... 


©. >" Calclum Carbonate—any 
. desired grind. 


tested trace mineral premixes available. 


”* Bleetro (free flowing) Cal- 
_ ¥ slum Carbonate. 

io lodized Calcium Carbonate 
5 any desired lodine level. | 
ats Manganesed Calcium Car- 
oe ; desired man-— 


White, Wine or Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


ox 
ot y 


’ 520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Illinois ele 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebr., Box 409, Carthage, Mo. ay a8 
: aness Ag 
rat 

? DISTRIBUTORS: R. A. Erb & Co., P. O. Box 663, Arcadia, California R. D. Erwin Co., 738 Third National Bank Bidg., “en 
Neshville 3, Tennessee + B. A. Lucius Co., P. O. Box 7244, Sylvania Ste., Fort Worth 11, Texas+ Peterson Labora- 
tories, 3955 S. State St., Salt Leke City 7, Utah + Comercial Reka, S. A., Apartado Postal 2440, Mexico 1, D. F., 

Mexico + Fosfonitro, S. A., Edificio Payret, San Jose y Zuiveta, Havana, Cuba. 











Co-op Designs New 


Dairy Feed Program 


RICHMOND, VA.—Southern States 
Cooperative on Aug. 3 wil) launch a 
new dairy feed program “designed to 
give agencies everything they need to 
get business of both large and small 
dairy operations.” 

Service Guide, Southern States’ 
publication, said the new program will 
serve four functions: Take advantage 
of modern research, offer a simplified 
program, meet demands of the mod- 
ern dairyman and supply dairy feeds 
cows like and will eat quickly. 

Feeds in the co-op’s new program 
include: 

Milk Makers (partially pelleted) — 
Two feeds available, 20 and 16%. 
They will contain over 40% pellets, 
with the rest of the feed crimped 
grains and other unpelleted ingredi- 
ents. These feeds will contain more 
than 1,400 Ib. TDN per ton and fiber 
will not exceed 8%% 

Milk Makers (no pellets)—Two 
feeds available, 20% and 16%. They 
will be of the same quality as present, 
containing more than 1,400 lb. TDN 
per ton. Fiber will remain at 10% 
maximum. 
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36 Feed Firms Install 


New Mill Equipment 


CHICAGO — A total of 36 feed 
firms in 13 states have recently in- 
stalled Prater Pulverizer Co. Blue 
Streak equipment, the Chicago com- 
pany has announced. 

The states, and numbers of firms 
with new installations, are as follows: 
Kansas, two; Illinois, 11; Indiana, 
two; Michigan, three; Ohio, one; 
Minnesota, four; Virginia, one; Mis- 
souri, two; Iowa, two; Wisconsin, 
four; North Carolina, one; Washing- 
ton, two, and South Dakota, one. 

The machinery includes grinding, 
mixing, conveying and other equip- 


MILK—FISH 


in Semi- Solid Form 


For Poultry —Hogs 


} ASSOCIATED FEED PRODUCTS 


1220 Flour Exchange Bidg. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Phone FEderal 6-6527 
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CO-OP BUILDING 
MEAD, NEB.—Construction of a 
450,000 bu. concrete annex was start- 
ed recently at the Farmers Union 
Co-op here by Mid-States Construc- 
tion Co., Omaha. 








“LABORATORY CONTROLLED"... 


Quality contro! doesn't cost—it pays! Find out how this accurate, 
economical service con increase your feed sales. 
Flour Ex 


WILHOIT LABORATORY viccecee 


ng the Feed Industry Since 1915 


Serv 








Dari-Krunches (all pelleted)— | 


Three types available, 14%, 16% and 
20%. All will be 100% pelleted and 


will contain more than 1,400 Ib. TDN | 


per ton. Maximum fiber for the 14% 


and 20% Dari-Krunches will be 844%. | 
The 16% Dari-Krunch feed will have | 


a maximum of 10% fiber. 
feeds will be discontinued July 27, 
and 16% Pasture Dairy feed will be 
discontinued Oct. 5.) 

Fitting Feed—tThis feed will con- 
tain 30% pellets at all mills except at 
Richmond, where it will be 100% 
leted. Protein content will be 13% 
and the maximum fiber guarantee has 
been set at 8%. 

Calf Maker, 
Calf Pellets- 
feeds planned. 

Supplement Feeds—Feeds in this 
category to be manufactured as in the 
past include: Pro-Blend 50, 32% Milk 
Maker, 32% Dairy Supplement and 
24% Milk Maker. Pro-Blend 50 and 
32% Milk Maker will be available in 
either regular or all- pees form. 


and 
these 


Calf Developer 
No change in 


Cottonseed Meal Rate 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Southern rail- 
roads have approved a proposal cov- 
ering the application of the 80,000-Ib. 
minimum rate on cottonseed oil meal 
to shipments in covered hopper cars, 


(Dari-Flo 


pel- | 





according to an announcement by the 


National Cottonseed Products Assn., 
Inc., Memphis. 

NCPA officials said the minimum 
rate, 
“covered hopper cars, which carriers 
are not obligated to furnish, minimum 
weight 80,000 lIbs., except when car 
is loaded to full visible capacity, ac- 
tual weight, but not less than 70,000 
lbs., will govern.” 

Adoption of the proposal was urged 
by the NCPA traffic committee. 
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Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
and MEAT PROTEINS 


help you stack 500 lb. 


Hands you one bag at a time 


Here’s Seedburo’s amazing HYTROL STACK-O-MATIC 
of conveyor that cuts time and handling costs on any sta 

Start out by wheeling your load to the infeed platform 
as 500 pounds at a time. Just tip your hand-truck and the 
MATIC is ready to go . . . no one-at-a-time lifting i 

When you're ready, just push the raising button 
lifted and dropped on the delivery chute, one bag 
second bag is not delivered until the first one 
have been unloaded the infeed platform automatically returr 
level for another load. 

Roll your STACK-O-MATIC easily from one 4 to ano 
it on stacks of any height with its self-powered height adju 
puts the delivery chute exactly where you want it "Yo ll find it ideal 
for close working quarters, too . . . because it operate teeper 
angle than ordinary conveyors, a minimum amount of floor: 
required. 

Let this new HYTROL STACK-O-MATIC deliver the sav 
been looking for 


Seedburo 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-8 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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loads in minutes! 
. at heights to 15 feet 
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it simply and 
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Se if powered mechanism does 
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Virginia Operation’s Facilities 
Include New Feed Mill, Egg 
Plant—Both Highly Automatic 


A new feed plant which is described 
as one of the most modern and auto- 
matic in the country is now in opera- 


tion at Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


It is the plant of the Rockingham 
Cooperative Farm Bureau, Inc. In ad- 


dition to the new mill, the coopera- 


tive also recently dedicated its new 
egg marketing plant, which has the 
latest in automation for a facility of 


this kind 
Some 4,500 persons toured both in- 
stallations at the open house held 
in connection with the dedication. 
The fully 
the first to use the IBM punch card 
system of control. Formulas are 
punched on cards, which activate the 
Richardson control panel. The panel 
automatically directs proportioning 
of ingredients and mixing. This sys- 
tem assures that feed ingredients will 
be properly proportioned mechanical- 
ly in accordance with the pre-set 
formulas 
E. B. Kaylor, general manager of 
the Rockingham organization, pointed 
out that the mill has a capacity of 
30 tons of manufactured feed 
eight men. The plant 
be the 
by a one-county cooperative. 
The mill designed and 
neered by Waldron & 
Inc., Muncy, Pa., 


engi- 
Co., 


was 
Sprout, 


is of slip-form concrete construction. 
Mr. Kaylor noted that the new 
plant was built in order to increase 


automatic mill is among 











per | 
hour and is operated by a crew of | 
is believed to 
largest in the nation operated | 


which also supplied 
the major equipment. The structure 


manufacturing efficiency and reduce | 


costs. It was designed with sufficient 


capacity to manufacture all Farm | 
the | 


Bureau feeds handled at all 
branches as well as at Harrisonburg. 


By concentrating manufacturing in | 
one plant, he said, it is possible to | 
reduce labor and handling costs and | 


maintain more uniformity. The new 
mill, he added, is now handling the 
commercial production previously 
handled by three mills owned and 
operated by the organization, and is 
doing it in less time. 

Complete Line 


It was pointed out that the mill is 
designed to produce a complete line 
of feeds. Seventy per cent of the mill's 
operation is in the production of poul- 
try and swine feeds, with ruminant 
feeds accounting for the other 30%. 
Sixteen types of poultry feed are pro- 
duced, three types of hog feed and 
10 types of dairy, sheep and cattle 
feeds. In spite of the variety of feeds, 


Mr. Kaylor said, there is no inter- | 


mingling or contamination of finished 
feeds. 

In addition to the automatic mill, 
the new egg marketing plant has at- 
tracted considerable attention. Grad- 
ing 
sumer cartons are accomplished un- 
der refrigeration, with the eggs prac- 
tically untouched by human hands 
once they reach the plant. 

The egg plant is operating on a 
one-shift basis at a weekly capacity 
of 3,000 30-doz. cases. Machinery to 


I r- 





Here is the control panel in the Richardson punch card system for directing | 
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proportioning and mixing. Visual control of all operations is provided here. 
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Above are some views of the highly automatic egg handling operations in the 


new Rockingham plant. The 


initial 


facilities include two Barker Flash 


candlers and sizers. Combined with these machines are two automatic packing 
machines. Eggs are loaded into the machines, 30 eggs at a time, by a vacuum 
lift. They are candled and sized automatically. As they come out, they are 





candling and packaging in con- | 





An exterior view of the new automatic feed mill of Rockingham Farm Bureau 
Cooperative, Inc., Harrisonburg, Va. Rising 120 ft., it is said to be the tallest 
structure in the Shenandoah Valley. On the right may be seen the pneumatic 
piping for pick-up of ingredients from rail cars. 


double this output is being installed. 

Bulk feed ingredients received by 
rail are unloaded with a pneumatic 
system which carries them to the 
top of the plant for distribution to 
storage. There are 62 ingredient and 
finished feed bins with a total capa- 
city of 44 carloads. Materials re- 
ceived by truck are elevated by 
bucket elevator. 

Of the 62 bins in the plant, 24 
are for soft feed ingredients, eight 
for grain, six for pellets and crumbles, 
six for mash, six for ingredients 
above the molasses blending machine, 
12 for bulk feed. The 24 ingredient 
bins will hold 34 carloads. The bulk 


storage, mash and pellet bins hold 10 
carloads. 

Mr. Kaylor said that about one 
fourth of the mill output is in bulk, 
with the amount increasing. In some 
feeds, he said, bulk represents half 
the output. 

He said that pelleting has been in- 
creasing steadily. Between 1953 and 
1954, only 10% of the feeds manu- 
factured by the Rockingham Farm 
Bureau were pelleted. Last year this 
percentage increased to 25. 

In connection with pelleting, he 
mentioned that there is an increasing 
trend toward bulk, pelleted dairy feed 
because of easier and simpler hand- 


Highly automatic equipment is housed in this $450,000 egg marketing plant 
at Harrisonburg, Va. In the automatic operations in the plant, eggs are 
virtually untouched by human hands once they reach the plant. 


automatically packaged according to size and grade. The only fully automatic 
stations now working are for large eggs, but more automatic stations will 
be added. The accompanying article includes a description of some of the 


facilities. 








WA TAN Petter peod triylime 
TGYAT) FORMULATED & TESTED 
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ace tee 


Frank McBride (left), Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago, is congratu- 
lating Elmer B. Kaylor, general man- 
ager of the Rockingham Cooperative 
Farm Bureau, Inc., at the time of 
the dedication of the organf®ation’s 
new automatic feed mill and egg 
marketing plant. 


ling. Other dairy feeds include bulk 








| 


a | 
mixing pellets which are used to give | 


the feed a coarse texture. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the typical dairy feed 
consists of these mixing pellets. 
The pelleting is done with a Sprout- 
Waldron Ace Pellet mill, V-belt 
driven from a 100 hp. 1200 r.pm 
Allis-Chalmers motor. Other major 


Sprout-Waldron equipment includes | 


a 26” attrition mill, a 24” high speed 
hammer mill, a Pneu-Vac negative 
pressure system for conveying ground 
corn from the hammer mill and at- 
trition mill to storage, two 3-ton hori- 
zontal mixers, a Gyro-Whip feed 
dresser, a pellet cooler with automatic 
louvers, a double agitator continuous 
molasses blender, and a 20’ slider 
type belt conveyor. 


| 


Bagged feeds are delivered on the | 


second floor and moved by conveyor 
to the warehouse. 

In loading out bulk feed, trucks 
back into the building under the bulk 
bins. The feed is weighed in hopper 
scales which give printed weights for 
each load 

Citing the growth of the Rocking- 
ham Farm Bureau, Mr. Kaylor said 
that the organization in 1958 did a 
volume in excess of $9 million, and 
membership now totals almost 6,000 

The cooperative was organized in 
1921, and since then there have been 
only two general managers. The first, 
C. V. Smith, remains as secretary- 
treasurer. He was succeeded in 1951 
by Mr. Kaylor. 

The new mill supplies feed for both 
the immediate area and branches at 
Bridgewater, Cross Keys, Elkton and 
Timberville, Va. 

Egg Operations 

The egg operations are housed in 
a new $450,000 plant at Harrison- 
burg. Visitors at the open house saw 
what was described as one of the 
most modern egg operations on the 
East Coast. 

Two Barker Flash candlers and 
sizers were in operation. Combined 
with these machines are two auto- 





COLUMBIA 
SOFT PHOSPHATE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Low COST 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


om 
Columbia Phosphate Co 
1007 Washington St Louis, Me 








are to be odded, Hermon 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 








53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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matic packing machines which auto- 
matically place eggs into dozen car- 
tons or flats of eggs which are then 
carried by conveyor belt to the casing 
area. From the time eggs leave the 
farm until the carton is opened by 
the consumer, they are handled only 
by machinery. 

The eggs are loaded into the ma- 
eng — Ny Ah peng tn Poe for complete nutritional service 
sized automatically. As they come out 


they are automatically packaged ac- mer aiitelaea tena fate 


cording to size and grade. The only 
fully automatic stations now working 

are for large eggs. Eventually there SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 
will be four automatic stations for 
each machine for the sizes extra 
large through small. At maximum 

operation each machine can turn out \ f BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


Phone 
20 30-doz. cases per hour. In addi- BA 1-0337 
tion to the large machine, there are EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 


four smaller ee a of ocd COMPANY, INCORPORATED KC_.252 
handling 12 cases per hour. Just in . 7, Weed 7 
agredients 


ese, there are still four hand cand- 


ling booths ready for use. 4 Nationwide Sewitce from the Keart of Emerica 


(Turn to page 42) 
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Butler Bulk-O-Matic System saves 
Georgia Poultry Company *740 weekly 


The South Georgia Poultry Company, Incorpo- charges and labor costs. Handling feed the 
rated at Camilla, Georgia, decided to handle its Butler Bulk-O-Matic way will also help you in- 
poultry feed the modern Butler Bulk-O-Matic crease your over-all efficiency. Spillage, wast- 
way instead of handling it in bags. age and rodent damage will be eliminated. And, 

The results: Direct savings of $640.00 in feed your customers will appreciate the faster, more 
costs and $100.00 in labor costs each week. efficient service you'll be able to give them 

But that’s only the beginning. This company’s Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks can be supplied as 
bulk feed station (pictured above) is expected to individual units, each complete with its own dis- 
handle twice—even four times—its present vol- charge auger. Or, you can have a complete Bulk- 
ume, and effect even further savings. O-Matic installation tailored to fit your specific 

Now is the time to go bulk with Butler. . . needs, furnished complete with the necessary 
switch from the old sack method of handling bucket elevators, augers, and belt conveyors— 
feeds and effect substantial savings in bag all push button controlled for ease and speed. 


For full details on this modern way to handle feed in bulk, write the Butler office nearest you 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 2, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Metal Buildings . Contract Manvtocturing 
Factories at Konsas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Galesburg, |\linois * Richmond, California * Birmingham, Alebome * Houston, Texas * Burlington, Ontarie, _onedo 
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Give your feeds new profit benefits 
Poultry Wormer gets all 3—tapeworms, 


PROVIDES THESE BENEFITS FOR GROWERS 


e Effective—Removes up to 100% of large roundworms, cecal worms and 
all damaging species of tapeworms. 


Palatable—Birds don’t back away from medicated feed. 


Sure dosage—1 Ib. of Wormal in 100 Ib. of feed treats 250 turkeys or 
chickens of any age. 


Economical--Only one extra egg more than pays for two treatments. 


Takes The Guesswork Out Of Worming 


Growers are having trouble enough these days without trying to make a profit 
feeding wormy birds. And many of them are tired of using “hit-or-miss” 
wormers that get only one or two kinds of worms. No doubt they’ve heard 
about Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL, about how it protects birds and profits from 
the hidden worm hazard. Hard-hitting advertising in farm papers, poultry 
publications, and on radio is telling them how WORMAL takes the guesswork 
out of worming, how it removes all three major types of poultry worms that 
cause economic loss. All these ads say, directly or indirectly, “Ask for feed 
containing WORMAL.” That’s why your feeds should contain WORMAL— 
so you can cash in on the growing demand for feeds that contain a complete 
wormer. Mix WORMAL in your feeds for chickens and turkeys—it gives your 
feeds profitable extras you can sell! 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 
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with WORMAL, the compete 


large roundworms, cecal worms 
















PROVIDES THESE BENEFITS FOR YOU 





e Customers are quick to recognize that your complete and 
convenient worming program does the best job of removing worms. 


e Worm-free birds utilize feed more efficiently—your feeds gain wider 
recognition and acceptance. 


e Granulated WORMAL is the easiest wormer to handle, to mix, 
and to inventory. 


e@ All of the grower benefits add up to more satisfied customers. And 
this means more feed sales for you. 


som Plus Extra Services 


Because of your desire to provide superior feeds for your customers, you 
may wish more detailed information about Dr. Salsbury’s WORMAL, the 
only complete poultry wormer on the market today. Please write, wire, or 
phone for either one (or both) of the two booklets shown here—Feed 
Manufacturer’s Guide No. 17 and “Here’s how to make and merchandise 
your own worming feed for poultry.” Or, you may wish to talk personally 
with a Dr. Salsbury representative and ask him about using WORMAL 
in your feeds for chickens and turkeys. Either way, be sure to give your 
feed the many profit benefits that only WORMAL can provide. 









LABORATORIES 
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Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City 


TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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RAPID INCREASE IN 
GRAIN BANKS 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — The number 
of grain banks operated by elevators 
and feed mills is doubling each year 


in the Midwest, it is estimated by | 


Dr. W. 8. Farris, agricultural econo- 
mist at Purdue University. Under the 
grain bank system, farmers “deposit” 
grain at the local mill and then with- 


ers in particular, it was noted, have 
found the grain banks a boon in elim- 
inating storage and feed processing 
costs, while feed mills have found the 
system valuable in increasing sales 
of their services and concentrates. 





All storage of cartons and cases is 
on the second floor and chutes feed 
these cases and cartons to the grad- 
ing and packing areas on the first 
floor. The plant also has a breaking 
room for processing of liquid 
frozen eggs 


Quality Egg Program 


It was noted that the Rockingham | 


Farm Bureau now has 130 laying 
flocks under top quality agreements 
In all there are 372,640 hens under 
these agreements, and they are pro- 
ducing at least 85% A quality eggs 
None of the individual flocks num- 
bers less than 500 birds. In addition 
to the flocks under the quality agree- 


ments, the cooperative also serves 


1,455 other producers through its egg | 


department 

The Farm Bureau pays growers 
premiums for both quality and quanti- 
ty; the latter stresses frequent de- 
liveries. All the farm 
kept under refrigeration; 
quired in the contract 

The organization has one form of 
contract under which it furnishes 
the hens and grows them. The grower 
reimburses the Farm Bureau for the 


eggs on 


cost of the birds from his egg checks | 


until paid for. Then the hens are his 
property 
> 


Report on CocciVac 
Available on Request 


NEW YORK Dorn & Mitchell 
Laboratories, Inc., Opelika, has an- 
nounced the availability of a report 
covering a study of coecidiosis vac- 
cination. The booklet 
“Technical Information and Review 
of Experimental Data—CocciVac.” 

Designed for use by technical and 
scientific personnel in the poultry 
field, the 32-page brochure provides 
detailed research and field data re- 
garding the control of coccidiosis us- 
ing CocciVac coccidiosis vaccine 

Technicians and scientists may ob- 
tain copies of the brochure by send- 


| 381,000,390 bu., 
| bu. of farm-stored corn, 14,578,585 
| bu. warehouse-stored and 37,361,151 
| bu. under purchase agreements. Corn 


| these 


and 


are | 
this is re- 


is entitled | 


'USDA Reports on 
| Support Activities 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported the 
extent of price-support activities on 
grains through June 30, 1959. The 


| amount of 1958-crop corn put under 


support shows an increase of about 
4.8 million bu. from the total reported 


draw it as ground and mixed feed is | in the summary issued July 8. 


needed. Small and medium-size farm- | 


The total of 1958-crop corn put un- 
der support through June reported at 
includes 329,060,654 


put under at the non-compliance rate 
amounted to 151,907,930 bu. or about 
40% of the total put under. 

Most of the increase was reported 
in Iowa and Illinois, according to 
USDA. The total under support in 
two states reported through 


| June was 70,114,206 bu. in Illinois 
and 118,769,493 bu. in Iowa. 
Quantities of 1959-crops reported 





Loons and Purchase Agreement Totals, Loan Repayments and Quantities Delivered 
Through June on 1958 Crops 


Warehouse and Farm Loans——— 
Quantity 
repaid 

26,815,596 

49,807,307 

205,752 

15,473,468 

978,921 

40,994,975 

72,996,031 
2,594,276 
8,634,829 
3,389,845 


Tota! under 
loan 

86,919,063 
343,639,239 
11,698,106 
69,443,449 
8,711,013 

. 125,902,988 
. 560,332,589 
, 3,206,495 
. 147,791,758 
8,307,518 


Barley, bu. 

Corn, bu. 

Flaxseed, bu. 

Oats, bu. 

Rye, bu 

Soybeans, 

Wheat, bu . 

Dry edible beans, cwt 
Grain sorghums, cwt 
Rice, cwt 


under support through June were rel- 
atively small. Of the 22,019,695 bu. 
of wheat put 
8,551,600 bu. were in Kansas, 10,857,- 
929 bu. in Oklahoma and 1,560,904 bu. 
in Texas. Through June, 2,494,649 bu. 
of barley had been put under support. 
Of this, most was put under in Ari- 
zona, 544,440 bu.; California, 1,744,- 
662 bu.; Kansas, 75,251 bu., and Okla- 
homa, 121,404 bu. 
429,431 bu. of oats were reported put 


| 


under through June, | 


| 


Through June, | 


under support, scattered mostly in | 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North | 


—Purchase Agreements— 


Quantity 
delivered 
4,274,069 

208,136 

1,871,980 

2,063,433 
393,908 
154,782 

22,915,578 
11,833 
3,858,242 
1,367,147 


Quantity 
delivered 
28,617,281 
4,933,468 
9,549,959 
17,571,217 
4,976,419 
57,056,907 
435,697,249 
608,518 
132,295,596 
4,573,298 


Quantity under 

agreements 
20,380,379 
37,361,151 
3,444,784 
15,164,985 
1,438,448 
14,301,568 
49,140,306 
311,414 
6,769,232 
3,279,751 


Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
and Texas. 

Repayments of loans on 1958-crop 
corn and soybeans show some in- 
crease, says USDA. On corn loans, 
repayments through June covered 
49,807,307 bu., of which 42,297,332 
bu. were put under support at the 
non-compliance rate. Repayment of 
corn loans was mostly in the follow- 
ing states: 7,343,600 bu. in Illinois, 
2,639,267 bu. in Indiana, 13,893,852 
bu. in Iowa, 1,659,788 bu. in Kansas, 
7,074,468 bu. in Minnesota, 2,625,369 
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WE’RE TELLING FARMERS 
60 Million Times... to 


KILL RATS WITH 


ing on company or institutional let- 
terhead a request to: Dorn & Mitch- 
ell Laboratories, Inc., 1450 Broadway, 
New York 18, N.Y 


WARFARIN! 


Once again WARFARIN baits will be promoted 
with smart, aggressive advertising in 16 leading 
farm papers in the U. S. and Canada. These ads 
will have a combined, accumulated circulation 
of more than 60 million farmer-readers. 





That means 60 million hard-working, close-to- 
the-farmer’s pocketbook messages that sell. . . 
and sel] ...and SELL! 


To make them sell for you . . . buy, display 
and recommend baits containing WARFARIN! 


ADVERTISED IN THESE LEADING FARM MAGAZINES 


FARM JOURNAL - CAPPER'S FARMER 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER + WALLACES FARMER 
PRAIRIE FARMER + NEBRASKA FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURALIST + THE FARMER 
GRIT +« HOARD’S DAIRYMAN + POULTRY TRIBUNE 
FARMER'S ADVOCATE + LA FERME 
FREE PRESS WEEKLY PRAIRIE FARMER 
FAMILY HERALD 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


4 
(DE Rf N/M 


W IN 





Mill or Elevator 
and construc- 
Milling Plants, 


Grain Eleva- 


design 
tion. 

Storage, 
tors, Warehouses 
.« plus a big four-page Educational insert 


Fireproof 
in BETTER FARMING METHODS 


Frame or 





Construction 








Hogenson construction co 


12? Flour Exchange + Minneapolis 15. Minn 


THE BEST-SELLING BAITS 
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bu. in Missouri, 8,427,430 bu. in Ne- 
braska and 1,285,059 bu. in South Da- 
kota. 

Repayments on 1958-crop soybean 
loans totaled 40,994,975 bu. through 
June. Of this total, most redemptions 
were in the following states: 8,630,- 
633 bu. in Arkansas, 6,595,999 bu. in 
Illinois, 2,542,366 bu. in Indiana, 
4,868,989 bu. in Iowa, 2,288,106 bu. in 
Minnesota, 2,009,251 bu. in Mississip- 
pi, 7,144,341 bu. in Missouri, 1,279,410 
bu. in Ohio and 1,293,462 bu. in South 
Carolina. 


New Sales Record Set 


DES MOINES—VyLactos Labora- 
tories, Inc., Des Moines, surpassed 
all sales records for a six month 
period during the first half of 1959, 
according to Bill Rogerson, president. 
Tonnage on Scotch O Lass and Oma- 
lass, the company’s two dried mol- 
asses products, was up 17% over 1958. 
Volume of Dynasol, dried fish solu- 
bles product, was 15% ahead of last 
year, Mr. Rogerson said. 








Pennsylvania Meeting 
Theme Will Be Future 
Feed Industry Trends 


EPHRATA, PA. — “Tomorrow’s 
New Trends” in feed production, feed 
handling, animal feeding and agricul- 
tural marketing will make up most 
of the program of the 8lst annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. at the York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa., Sept. 24-25. 

The first general session will begin 
with a keynote address on the future 
of agriculture by Paul B. Dague, 
Congressman from the 9th district. 
His topic will be “How Much Gov- 
ernment Does Agriculture Need?” 
Another first-day speaker will be Dr. 
Robert F. Hutton, Pennsylvania State 
University, who recently received na- 
tional recognition for his work on 
feed formulation using electronic 
computers (linear programming). He 
will discuss “Least-Cost Feed Formu- 
lation for the Small Mill.” 

The evening of the first day is be- 


ing kept open, except for one or two 
optional activities. 

A breakfast for association mem- 
bers only has been scheduled for 8 
a.m. on Sept. 26, at which time the 
association’s annual business will be 
transacted. 

Contracts, financing and the eco- 
nomics of egg production will fill the 
morning program Sept. 26, with the 
afternoon being devoted to mill man- 
agement and marketing problems 

A social hour followed by the tra- 
ditional annual banquet with a full 
program of entertainment will cli- 
max the convention the night of Sept 
26. 

Following the pattern of previous 
years, a separate program of activi- 
ties and entertainment for the ladies 
is being planned by a committee 
headed by Mrs. Nelson Weaver, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Mrs. W. C. Hiestand, 
Salunga, Pa 

Robert B. Graybill, general mana- 
ger of Miller & Bushong, Inc., Rohr- 
erstown, Pa., is the convention gen- 
eral chairman. He noted that York 
is in the heart of the heaviest con- 





the bell 


to help you sell rat baits / 


HERE ARE YOUR 3 KEYS TO BIGGER PROFITS! 


Buy BalTs CONTAINING WARFARIN! 


WARFARIN is the world’s biggest-selling rodenticide! 


Advertised to farm markets nationally for nine years and 


used with outstanding success by farmers everywhere, 
WARFARIN today is synonymous with rat control! 
Best of all... WARFARIN’S marketing program gives you 
fast turnover at a mighty handsome profit! 





They're safe ... but sure! 


Rats never develop bait-shyness . . . never build 


tolerances. 


WARFARIN is the only rodenticide backed by a national 
research foundation. It has been used with outstanding 


success for over a decade 
proven profitable product! 


. a marvelous record for a 


DISPLAY AND PRoMmoTE BalTs conTAINING WARFARIN! 


Cooperate with our national annual rid-your-farm-of-rats 


campaign. It’s a profitable public service to your community! 


Plan a big display and promotion for the opening of the “rat 


season” in your area. Then keep WARFARIN baits promi- 
nently displayed .. . and include them in local newspaper and 
radio advertising . .. throughout the Fall and Winter months, 
coinciding with our national advertising campaign. 


WARFARIN 


| CONTAIN 





WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI 


RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 














| Nortman 


Lindsey 
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COOL, MAN, COOL 


SANTA MARIA, CAL.—When the 
contractors could not find enough 
jacks to lower a feed store here to 
its new foundation, they used ice 
blocks to do the trick. They put 17 
blocks of ice, weighing 100 Ib. each, 
under the store. As the blocks melted, 
the store settled easily onto its new 
foundation. 





centration of feed dealers in the 
state, and that the program has been 
designed to capitalize on this 

“My committee has worked hard 
on a program that we feel will be of 
interest and value to everyone in the 
feed industry, and particularly to the 
smaller dealers and manufacturers 
I particularly urge the dealers of this 
southeastern quarter of the state who 
are within a short drive from York 
to grasp this opportunity to send 
their foremen, managers or other key 
employees to this convention,” he 
said. 

Registration will follow the pattern 
of recent years. All room reservations 
must be made with the association 
secretary and be accompanied by a 
registration fee. The Yorktowne Ho- 
tel will not accept room reservations 
directly from conventioneers 

oe 


Cincinnati Feed Club 
Picks Committee Heads 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Chairmen 
of committees for the 1959-60 season 
of the Cincinnati Feed Club have 
been announced by Ray Fledderman, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., chair- 
man 

House and welfare, Carl 
John F. Young Co.; pro- 
gram, John Wansik, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp.; membership, Roland C 
Riverside Molasses Terminal 
Alfred A. Apsel and 
James L. Mueller, Bache & Co.; nomi- 
nations, Charles M. Winchell, Darling 
& Co., and campaign, (pellet ticket), 
tobert Sander, E. Kahn's Sons Co., 
ind (mash ticket), Robert Hauser, 
Darling & Co 


They are 


Co.; auditing 





It's DANNEN 
for GRAIN 
and FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


®@ Bran @Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

® Cottonseed Meal 

®@ Soybean Oil Meal 

© Meat Scraps 

@ Suger 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 
phate 

@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 

®@ Dried Skim Milk 

® Dried Buttermilk 
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Symposium Planned 
On Magnesium 
In Agriculture 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—A sym- 
posium on “Magnesium in Agricul- 
ture” is being planned for Sept. 3-4 
at West Virginia University. 

One session of the program on 
Sept. 4 will include discussions of 
magnesium in animals. Scheduled 
speakers and their topics are: ‘“Mag- 
nesium in Poultry and Non-Ruminant 
Mammals,” by Dr. B. L. O'Dell, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; “Effect of Mg 
and Ca Upon Efficacy of Antibiotics 
in Poultry,” by Dr. Damon C. Shel- 
ton, West Virginia University; “Mag- 
nesium Nutrition of the Calf,” by 


- CARGILL 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 

















TEXAS MILL EQUIPMENT CO. 
MILL FURNISHERS 











ROLL ROLL 
GRINDING CORRUGATING Dr. J. W. Thomas, Beltsville (USDA), 
FOR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND OIL MILLS Md., and “Wheat Pasture Poisoning 
167 Payne St © Dallas 7, Texas e Riverside 8-2795 Syndrome,” by Dr. R. E. Davis, also 
: : of the USDA Beltsville center. 
























‘The pullets 

these men sell 
come from 
acclimated breeders 


GEORGE WRIGHT 


Asheville, N: ( 


Arbor Acres maintains nine production divisions 
from Maine to California, in every important broiler 
area. The breeding stock that produces your 

: Arbor Acres pullets is ranged and housed under your 
~~ conditions . . . and passes along the ability to grow 


. and convert in your environment. 


YF 


DAVID NORTHAM 


aN 
JERRY HINSHAW 
oe Since there’s an Arbor Acres Division in your 
area, you can see for yourself before you buy. 
Your Arbor Acres Representative 
will be sure to invite you because so many of 
our visitors are now using 100% Arbor Acres 


crossed with a proven male. Are you? 


Why not call your Arbor Acres Division right now? 
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Stone Mountain, Ga 
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Albertville, Ala 
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San Luis Obispo, Cal 
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Thorntown,. ind 


ARBOR ACRES FARM, inc. 


General Offices, Research: GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Another session on Sept. 4 will be 
devoted to “grass tetany” and “win- 
ter tetany.” Speakers will include: 
Dr. Custer, Oakland, Md., veterin- 
arian; Dr. Dozsa, D.V.M., West Vir- 
ginia University; Dr. R. Marshak, 
D.V.M., University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Leffel, University of Maryland; 
Dr. Grainger, University of Ken- 
tucky, and Dr. D. J. Horvath, West 
Virginina University. Dr. J. K. Loosli, 
Cornell University, will be chairman 
of the afternoon session and will con- 
clude it with a general discussion 
and evaluation. 

The program on Sept. 3 will con- 
cern magnesium in plants and soils, 
and problems of magnesium assay. 

The symposium will be held at the 
West Virginia University Medical 
Center Auditorium. Co-sponsors of 
the event are the department of ani- 
mal husbandry and department of 
agronomy and genetics. 

Additional information and reser- 
vations may be obtained by writing 
Dr. D. J. Horvath, department of 


animal husbandry, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 


-_ 
- 





Great Plains Cattle 
Need Phosphorus 


FORT COLLINS, COL. — Range 
cattle in the Great Plains area need 
phosphorus supplement during most 
of the time they’re on pasture, ac- 
cording to Ford Daugherty, associ- 
ate animal husbandman with the 
Colorado State University experiment 
station. 

Mr. Daugherty says that it may 
even pay the plains cattleman to pro- 
vide the supplement from mid-April 
to mid-July when the range is in good 
shape under normal conditions. 

“A 10-day dry spell during those 
three good months can reduce phos- 
phorus content of grasses below min- 
imum needs of range cattle,” Mr 
Daugherty points out. 

He bases his recommendations on 
a three-year study at the Eastern 
Colorado range station, between 
Akron and Sterling. 

Mr. Daugherty’s tests showed that 
phosphorus content of range grasses 
was as high as .25 to .30 of 1% dur- 
ing the period when the grass was 
growing most rapidly. On the other 
hand, phosphorus content dropped off 
sharply in mid-July and went as low 
as .10 of 1% toward the end of the 
year. 

He points out that recent research 
work indicates phosphorus content 
should be between .20 and .25 of 1%, 
rather than the .18 of 1% once ac- 
cepted as adequate. Thus even a short 
dry period during the best part of 
the growing season can drop phos- 
phorus content below the minimum 
requirement, he says. 

The most noticeable result of phos- 
phorus deficiency is a lowered con- 
ception rate in the cow herd, Mr 
Daugherty says. He notes that one of 
the major problems facing ranchers 
during the drouth of the 30's was 
that most cow herds were suffering 
from lack of phosphorus. As a result, 
percent of calf crop dropped on most 
ranches. 

Since most ranchers in the plains 
area breed their cows in and around 
June, the phosphorus content of 
grasses is naturally sufficient for a 
breeding season of only about six 
weeks, he points out. 
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© No. 5 in a series of conversations 
with Gooch Feed dealers 


‘“‘Gooch’s Red Circle Auction is great for kids and dealers, too.”’ 


“JT just got back from the annual Gooch Red Circle Auction. 
A two-day affair down at the CK Ranch at Brookville, Kan- 
sas. Must have been five thousand farm youngsters and 
adults there. And the Gooch people obviously had put a lot 
of time and money into making sure they had a good time. 
Gooch auctions off beef and dairy calves and gilts—out- 
standing stock—and the kids bid for them with red circles 
saved from Gooch products. It seems like every youngster 
around saves red circles for that auction. I’m glad I’m a 
Gooch dealer. I’d hate to sell against these farm youngsters 
out putting the pressure on their folks and neighbors to buy 
Gooch feeds and save the red circles for them.” 


GOOCH FEED MILL COMPANY 


Lincoln, Nebraska e Salina, Kansas 
Dalhart, Texas 





Council Bluffs, lowa 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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The Gooch Red Circle Auction is more than a promotional 
stunt. It gives farm youngsters the experience of buying 
livestock under conditions similar to those their fathers ex 
perience in the business of farming. And, the first day of 
the program a series of achievement awards are presented 
to those who did the most with their previous years’ auc 
tion purchases. Ask any Gooch dealer. He’ll tell you the 
Gooch Red Circle Auction is good public relations and good 


sales promotion. 


There may be a Gooch franchise available in your area. 
Write to Gooch Feed Mill Company, Salina, Kansas, or 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





FEREEDSTIPFS. Aue 1. 1050 —47 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GR 
FEED & GRAIN COW tc GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); SUNSET 


GREENE COMPANY, Buffalo: P. R. MARKEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss.) 


Charlotte (N. Carolina); EDWARD E 
Atlanta; E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY. 2 : 

FEED COMPANY, Chicos ects Y, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinna 
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DYNAFOS 


F takes the waste out of 
phosphorus feeding 


* Ends the need to add unnecessary margins of safety 
* Proves that all chemically processed phosphates are not alike 
¢ Out-performs phosphates of low availability even under 


**practical’’ conditions 


¢ Makes feeding recommendations based on phosphates of low 


availability out-of-date 


¢ Provides proven high phosphate availability with low calcium content 
¢ Makes it unprofitable to over-fortify with phosphates of low 


availability 


Buying ‘‘second best” feed phos- 
phates to cut formulation costs is 
false economy. Second best or low 
cost sources actually waste phos- 
phorus because much of the 
phosphorus isn’t available—can’t 
be used by livestock or poultry. 

This makes feeding inferior 
phosphates an expensive business, 
especially when compared with the 
readily available phosphorus pro- 
vided by International’s Dynamic 
DYNAFOS. 

Biological availability tests prove 
DYNAFOS is today’s superior di- 


calcium phosphate. It is chemically 
processed and purified... low in 
calcium too. DYNAFOS delivers 
more available phosphorus in every 
pound—out-performs phosphates 
of low availability even under prac- 
tical conditions...ends the need to 


add unnecessary margins of safety. 


You cut formulation costs be- 
cause you actually need less Dy- 
namic DYNAFOS. And unique 
beaded form makes handling and 
mixing better than ever. Write or 
wire your International represent- 
ative for details. 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


HERG 
SH a 
Lemos 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


SMITH COMPANY, 


OD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. Effingham (lll); JOHN 
ti; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashvilie; CHAS. F. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Alo.); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 
; The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison, (Wis.). MIDWEST AREA: 
BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis; W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha; M. A. 
McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle; JAMES FARRELL & COM- 
PANY, Compton, (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
























































































Wet Corn Feeding 
Value Equals Dry 


Corn in Silos 


URBANA, ILL. — High-moisture 
corn stored in conventional silos is 
about equal to dry corn in feeding 
value, according to a recent Univer- 
sity of Illinois study. 

Here are the study results as re- 
ported in the summer issue of Illinois 
Research magazine: 

The tests indicate that ensiled high- 
moisture corns have about the same 
feeding value for lambs and yearling 
beef calves as dry corn. Dairy cattle 
make efficient use of high-moisture 
corn, but it is not superior to regu- 
lar corn. Swine probably won’t do 
so well on high-moisture corn as on 
dry corn. 


Corn moisture contents were ap- 
proximately 25, 30 and 35%. Using 
a self-propelled combine with corn 
head attachment, the University of 
Illinois researchers had little trouble 
harvesting corn at 35% moisture and 
lower. At higher moisture, heavy 
silks plugged combine sieves and too 
much corn was left on the cob. Thirty 
percent moisture gave lowest field 
losses. 

Thirty percent moisture corn also 
proved best for silo storage. The re- 
searchers found that top unloaders 
used to take grain from the silos 
often loosened more corn than they 
removed. This probably caused more 
rapid top spoilage. The study indicates 
that 3 to 4 inches of corn should be 
removed each day to prevent spoil- 
age in warm weather. 

The ensiled high-moisture corns 
had about the same feeding value 
for lambs as dry corn. Researchers 
fed 72 lambs, adjusting feeding rates 
so that all animals received the same 
amount of corn dry matter daily. No 
significant feeding value differences 
were found between dry and high- 
moisture rations. 

Corn with 25-30% moisture equal- 
led dry corn in feeding trials with 
yearling Hereford heifers. Average 
daily gain was 1.91 lbs. for yearlings 
on 29% moisture corn and 1.89 Ibs. 
for those on dry corn. Heifers fed 
35% moisture corn ate about 2 Ibs. 
less corn a day and made slower and 
less efficient gains. 

Hogs tested on pasture and on dry- 
lot did not do so well on the three 
high-moisture corns as on dry corn. 
For example, average daily gain on 
drylot was 1.27 lbs. for pigs on 30% 
moisture corn and 1.39 Ibs. for those 
on 14% moisture. 

Average daily consumption was 
higher for all three high-moisture 
corns than for field-dried corn. The 
increase was not great enough, how- 
ever, to insure equal intake of dry 
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matter. Therefore, on the average, 
feed required for a pound of gain 
was least on 14% corn. 

The three high-moisture corns 
were nearly equal in feeding value 
in tests on 27 Holstein and Brown 
Swiss milking cows. Twenty-four Hol- 
stein heifers gained fastest on dry 
corn. However, the dry corn was 
ground and grown on a different 
field from the high-moisture corn. 
Researchers believe these two differ- 
ences may be partly responsible for 
faster gains on dry corn. 


— 
—_ 


MILL COMPLETED 

CORRECTIONVILLE, IOWA — 
Martin Vust, owner, has announced 
the completion of the new Correction- 
ville Elevator and Mill. The 40 ft. by 
48 ft. concrete block building has 
new grinding and mixing equipment 
with a 60-ton capacity per day. Op- 
eration is automatic, with overhead 
tanks supplying grain and concen- 
trates to the equipment. 
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SOLVE YOUR FERTILIZER PROBLEMS 


One of these three Specialized Simonsen Units will put you on the road 
to More Fertilizer Profits 





FEEDILIZER 

Simonsen's brand new Feedilizer 
spreads fertilizer as accurately as any 
unit on the market. Yet it is a double 
barreled investment because it's also a 
completely hydraulic bulk feed delivery 
body. Delivery auger reaches 21-foot 
bins, swivels 360 degrees. It's a year 
around workhorse 





_—_____———S== 
MIXER SPREADER 


With Simonsen's unique Mixer 
Spreader you can get into the complete 
fertilizer mixing and spreading business 
with minimum cost. Only three bins for 
storage of basic plant food ingredients 
and a Mixer Spreader will let you spread 
practically any fertilizer ratio needed 
by your customers. 








Choose one of these units to solve 
any fertilizer distributing problem 
you have... ensier... beitcr... 
for a more profitable operation. 
For the full story of Simonsen's 
proven quality units write: 








REGULAR SPREADTR 
You can't help getting « perfect fer- 
tilteer spread with Simonsen's fertilieer 
spreader Its proven wheel-drive methud 
assures accurate spreading regardless 
of field conditions, weather, apeed of 
truck or other factors. Your key te 
satisfied customers repea! business 
better profits 


wes > Sw 
4 et Cee ee | 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO, 












DEPT. FS QUIMBY, IOWA 
a FLL 














MAIL 
COMPLETE 


THIS COUPON 


ARID-AIRE grain dryer! 





YOU 


provide the location 


WE 


provide the capital 


TODAY FOR 











INFORMATION ABOUT 
ARID-AIRE’S Sensational NEW LONG | 
TERM LEASE PLAN. With this plan it's | 
easier and more profitable than ever to use 
an ARID-AIRE grain dryer. You don't tie | 
up your working capital— you don’t borrow 
against your regular line of credit. You get 
faster depreciation advantages PLUS the | 
business building — profit making advan- 
tages of using the safe, modern, easy-to-use | 





Please send me details of Long Term 
Lease Plan and free folder. 


NAME 


so you can use and profit from an 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYER 


this year... and for years to come 


DAYCOM INC. 


Dept. A, 810 Third Ave. N.E, 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 








ADDRESS 
a 





STATE 
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NEW 
IMPROVED 


LLET MILL 
features 


HIGHER PROFITS 
EFFICIENT PELLETING 


@NO HORSE-POWER 
WASTED ON GEARS! 
Uses ALL its power 
for Pelleting 


@ Equal Pelleting from 
BOTH ROLLS... 
Variable speed knife 
enables you to cut 
ellets to different 
lengths with IMPROVED LENGTH CONTROL. 


@ STATIONARY DIES prevent slinging off of 
Pellets before you obtain length desired . . . . 


@ HORIZONTAL DIES and VERTICAL 
ROLLS with the Helm method of 
feed induction give equal 
ance from both rolls INCREASING 
YOUR PELLET PRODUCTION! 








MANUFACTURERS OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
2550 E. 28th Pho. MA 4-7224 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





how are you 


fixed for 


Shelibuilder 


pure crushed reef oyster shell? 
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By Special Correspondent 


MADISON, WIS.—Pellets and wa- 
fers, additives for the ruminant ra- 
tion, poultry feeding recommenda- 
tions and swine feeding were among 
subjects discussed at the Farm Re- 
search Assn.’s meeting July 15-17 at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The gathering of more than 60 
men interested in feeds first heard 
about studies of pellets and wafers. 

“If we can draw any conclusions 
from our experiments, it is that there 
is no real difference between the 
palatability and nutritive value of 
hay wafers and long hay,” said Dr. 
J. W. Crowley from the Wisconsin 
dairy husbandry department. 

“The first few days the cows pre- 
ferred pelleted hay over baled hay 
and ate over 3 more pounds of wafers 
per 100 lb. of body weight,” Dr. 
Crowley related. 

But over the whole trial they ate 
only a little over 2 oz. more pellets 
per cwt. of body weight in the first 
trial and less than 0.2 oz. more pellets 
in the second trial. There were simi- 
lar insignificant differences in pounds 
of milk produced. 

Cows eating a pelleted ration did 
finish eating one hour before the 
others, but rumination time was al- 
most identical. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue Univer- 
sity, emphasized that for each class 
of livestock the effects of pelleting 
should be studied independently. The 
type of ration influences the conclu- 
sions even within a class. 


Beef Cattle 

When hay is pelleted for beef cat- 
tle, daily gain and feed consumed per 
pound of gain are considerably high- 
er than similar measures for long hay 
if the roughage is of poor quality. As 
the hay quality improves, the gains 
from pelleting become less. Also high 
roughage diets bring out the advan- 
tages of pelleting. These advantages 
tend to disappear with-high energy 
diets. 

Hay and concentrates pelleted into 
one capsule tend to decrease feed 
value from the two types of pellets 
fed separately, it was indicated. 

When corn is pelleted, it is better 
to make the green plant into pellets 
than the silage. In fact, the corn si- 
lage is a more efficient food than both 
corn silage pellets and green corn 
pellets. 

In trials of a hay and sorghum ra- 
tion, the daily gain and feed efficiency 
went up as both the hay and the sor- 
ghum were fed in pellet form. The 
best results came from a_ pelleted 
hay-pelleted sorghum plant combina- 
tion. 

Ag Engineer’s Comments 
“When I was a boy, I never 

thought I would ever be able to 

throw a handful of hay the length of 








Nutrition Studies Discussed 
At Ag Research Conference 


a room,” said H. D. Bruhn, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

At that, the agricultural engineer 
cocked back his arm and let fly with 
one of his four-inch diameter “hay- 
fers” to show how easily pellets can 
be handled. 

Then Mr. Bruhn presented figures 
showing that pellets were also space- 
savers. The average Wisconsin dairy 
farmer makes 100 tons of hay each 
year. Two 18’ x 16’ grain bins will 
hold that entire harvest in pellet 
form. In other words, it takes % to 
% the space a similar weight of hay 
would require. 

The same 100-ton harvest can also 
be transported in two railroad box 
cars or in four full semi-trailers. 

Mr. Bruhn emphasized how fortu- 
nate it is that as a labor-saving de- 
vice pellets hold out the promise of 
maintaining hay quality. Leaf sepa- 
ration is at a minimum with pellets, 
and is considerably lower than with 
another space-saver—chopped hay. 

Pellets also may be processed at 
a higher water content than bales. 
In some experiments, hay with as 
high a moisture content as 30% was 
already handled successfully. If a 
way were found to handle it with a 
30-40% moisture content consistent- 
ly, then it could be processed the 
same day it was cut. 

“Right now, the least expensive 
way to buy pellets is in wafer form 
at the local feed processing plant,” 
Mr. Bruhn advised. “Our field pel- 
leter is still pretty inefficient, but five 
years from now it will be a complete- 
ly different machine.” 

Feed Additives 

Dr. C. A. Lassiter, department of 
dairy science at Michigan State, led 
a panel on the subject of additives 
for the ruminant ration. 

Very soon after Aureomycin was 
released by the Pure Food & Drug 
Administration, he got reports from 
the field that after cows were fed the 
drug, they produced more milk than 
before. Dr. Lassiter checked on this 
in 18 Michigan herds, and he said 
that cows with Aureomycin in their 
ration produced no more milk in any 
one day than paired cows without 
the drug. Aureomycin did increase 
production over the whole lactation 
cycle by causing it to stretch out 
more. 

“Based on present milk prices, this 
increase would not pay for the Aureo- 
mycin if fed in the crumbles form we 
used. It would just about pay for the 
drug if fed in the regular supplement 
form.” 

Dr. Lassiter said, ‘‘“Good health rec- 
ords were not available but most 
farmers could see very little improve- 
ment in this area. Probably the most 
significant observation made so far 
is that a bloat condition appeared to 
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GRAND TOUR — Winner of the seventh annual livestock judging contest 
sponsored by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, was Darrell L. Silveira 
(left), 16-year-old Tranquillity, Cal, high school student. He is shown with 

his vocational agricultural teacher, William Braun, as the two left Interna- 
tional Airport for a prize tour of Britain and northern Europe. The winner, 

after placing as a regional winner in photographic judging of meat-type bar- | 
rows and gilts, submitted the best essay on “Life-Cycle Feeding of Hogs— 
What It Is and Its Economic Advantages to Hog Raisers.” Darrell and Mr. 
Braun will visit hog operations, meet agricultural authorities and sight-see 





in England, Scotland, France and Denmark. 





be associated with the feeding of 
Aureomycin in the crumbles form.” 

He said the trouble with bloat oc- 
curred mainly when the cows were 
being put on feed, first 3-4 weeks, 
but not entirely. Some trouble was 
experienced after the cows were on 
feed for 3-4 months, and some herds 
didn’t run into trouble until the sec- 
ond trial. 

“So far it appears that about 8% 
of the cows fed Aureomycin had some 
trouble but this was located in 12 
out of the 18 herds,” Dr. Lassiter 
said. “This does not appear to be as- 
sociated with type of feeding pro- 
gram, type of housing, breed or gen- 
eral health and sanitary conditions.” 

The only relationship found was 
with level of milk production, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lassiter. “All of the bloat 
trouble occurred in the middle or 
high producing herds and none in the 
low producing herds. The general 
pattern followed was that these cows 
would go off feed and bloat before 
they would go back on feed. As yet 
we do not know the effect of Aureo- 
mycin on milk production during the 
second trial which was run during the 
winter feeding period.” 


Other Additives 


According to Dr. Lassiter, results | 


of Michigan, Pennsylvania and Iowa 
studies show that enzyme feeding in 
calf rations is not advantageous. “I 
know of no results with feeding en- 
zymes to milking cows. We are inter- 
ested in possible work with enzymes 
that will improve the performance 
of animals fed high roughage-low 
grain rations.” 

In discussing hormones, Dr. Lassi- 
ter said that thyroprotein feeding to 





milk cows increases milk and fat pro- | 


duction, but usually the increase is 
not economical. “I know of no work 
which shows that the estrogenic hor- 
mone, diethylstilbestrol, improves the 
performance of milking cows. As far 
as I know, none of the other hor- 
mones have been tried as a feed addi- 
tive.” 

Only limited data are available on 


| the use of tranquilizers in dairy ra- 


tions, Dr. Lassiter said. The Michi- 
gan experiment station worked 
Tran-Q at a level of 10 mg. per day 
which gave some promise. “We have 





on | 


recently finished a 90-day continuous | 


trial with Tran-Q and Tysine but 
these results are not available,” he 
said. 
Nitrate Poisoning 

Dr. M. E. Muhrer, University of 
Missouri, introduced the problem of 
nitrate poisoning. With normal fer- 
tilization and a period of drouth, 
nitrate compounds may build up in 
the soil. 

“A concentration of up to 0.25% 
may actually stimulate production by 
being converted into protein. Abdve 


that concentration it becomes a prob- | 


lem,” Dr. Muhrer said. 

The problem is that it produces a 
vitamin A deficiency despite a high 
carotene content in the diet. The tox- 
ic effects can be counteracted by add- 
ing molasses and vitamin A in free 
form to the diet. However, the harm- 
ful component can be nullified before 
it does any harm by an oxidizing 
agent. Potassium permanganate in 


| the drinking water will do the trick. 


Evantually, Dr. Muhrer thinks re- 
searchers will come up with a feed 


| 
| 
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Magnetic ideas from adi wd 


Don’t take chances! 


Tramp iron in your product 
can damage expensive ma- 
chinery .. . cause fires... 
kill cattle and poultry hurt 
your reputation. Safeguard 
your investment with one of 
the many Eriez magnetic sep- 
arators available to the mil- 
ling industry. An Eriez Plate 
Magnet in a food processing 
line (shown here) traps about 
a pound of tramp iron daily, 
and is annually saving $5,000 
in repairs, plus 200 man- 
hours in downtime. You, too, 
can have this same low-cost 
protection with Eriez. 





a 


ERIEZ , 


MAGHITIC SEPARATORS 
—_—_—_—— 


Protect your equipment and reputation with an Eriez 
permanent magnetic separator, designed to pull tramp 
iron from feed and grain processing lines of all types 


Magnetic Pulley —for separating 
tramp iron from materials con 
veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather, stainless steel or any 
other non-magnetic substance 
Automatically cleans itself of 
accumulated iron, Belt widths 
and diameters in varying sizes 


VIBRATORY EQUIPMENT 
eo 


rn 


‘ 


Magnetic Drum—used when 
materials are not conveyed o 
belts. For wet or dry lines. Ac 
cumulated iron is automatically 
dropped out of the magnetic 
field, away from the material 
Various drum widths and 
diameters 


Grate Magnet—idea! for surge 
or choke-fed lines. Material is 
directed by iron eri 

erful magnetic tubes. For 
openings, hoppers, chutes 
ducts. Also drawer-type models 
for enclosed passages 


floor 
and 


Eriez manufactures the most complete line of magnetic separators availabie—#eparators to 
meet your specific needs. Choose from many models, strengths and sizes; get the best pos- 
sible protection at the most sensible price! Eriez separators are non-electric, self-contained, 
easily installed. No operating or maintenance Magnet power guaranteed indefinitely! 


NEW! 


All-new award-winning feeders built on new conc 
directly off AC line—no rectifier needed. Provide accurate, 
Variable feed rate from ounces to tons. For spreading, sorting, proportioning, ete. Fully 
proved in use. Increase production; reduce operating and maintenance costs, IMPORTANT: 
IN MANY INSTANCES, REDUCED INSURANCI PREMIUMS ON BUILDINGS, STOCK 
AND EQUIPMENT YOU OBTAIN BY INSTALLING THESE FEEDERS CAN MORE 
THAN PAY FOR THEMI. 


FREE LITERATURE TELLS YO 
FEEDER YOU NEED... HOW TO ORDER, ETC. 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-VA Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


costs 





electro-permanent Magnetic Vibratory Feeders* for hazardous, dusty locations 


. PULLY ACCEPTABLE BY MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU! 


of design and materials. Operate 


pts 
automatic flow of feedstuffs 


HOW TO SELECT THE 
WRITE TODAY! 


*Pat. Pending 








Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 














te ay fen ere 


feed with the new, lower-cost source of methionine... 


eed supplement 


METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE CALCIUM 90% 


Houston 25, Texas, 

1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 

1207 Foshay Tower 


Palo Alto, California, 
701 Welch Road 


Wynnewood (Phila.), Pa., 
308 E. Lancaster Avenue 


in Canada: Du Pont 
of Canada Limited, 
P. O. Box 660, 
Montreal, Quebec 


al PONT 


@i6 ub par off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LUVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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HAMMOND Helicoid 


SCREW CONVEYOR 


All Flighting is precision 

formed and welded to pipe to- 

gether with forged end lugs which 
combine to make a rigid one-piece unit. 
Cold rolling of Flighting produces a dense, 
hard finish and increases the Brinnell hard- 


ness of the steel. 
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additive that gives constant protec- 
tion against nitrate poisoning. 

Since the advent of stilbestrol, one 
promising additive for beef rations 
has been developed, according to Dr. 
W. E. Burroughs, Iowa State College. 
Tapazole, a thyroid extract which 
has not yet been cleared for use by 
the Food & Drug Administration, 
will put 15-30 extra pounds on a steer 
when used at the end of the feeding 
period. It will return about $5 or $6 
for every dollar invested. It does not 
cause any difference in grade or car- 
cass quality. 

Poultry Feeding 


Some standard recommendations 
in poultry feeding will probably be 
reduced, according to Dr. H. R. Bird, 
University of Wisconsin poultryman. 

Experiments at Cornell show that 
the vitamin A requirement can be 
cut to less than half of the recom- 
mended dose, without harm. Other 
experiments show that neither high 
temperature nor intermittent feeding 
causes increased requirements as was 





WHAT IS THE 


We 


CONTENT OF YOUR 
VITAMIN A SOURCE? 


Many vitamin A products offered to feed manu- 
facturers at a potency level of 30,000 U.S.P. units 
per gram or less are simply diluted forms of much 
higher potency concentrates. Usually beadlets of 
250,000 to 500,000 U.S.P. units per gram are mixed 
with a suitable quantity of filler to obtain the de- 
sired potency. 

Micratized Vitamin A, 30,000 U.S.P. units per 
gram, is dramatically different—and in a way that 
is of key importance to you and your customers. 
Instead of preparing a high-potency beadlet and 
then diluting it down with filler, Nopco follows the 
more costly but nutritionally sounder procedure 
of building to potency, literally from the ground up. 
The only inactive diluent present is included to 
guarantee the free-flowing properties of the prod- 
uct. The result is a concentrate in which virtually 
every particle is vitamin-A-active. You thus have 
assurance of complete dispersion in your feeds 
and uniform nutrition for the animal. 


Se Sure to Specify 


Micratized Vitamin A 
Uniformly active particles for uniform dispersion, 
uniform nutrition, uniform stability, uniform results 


THREE PHOTOMICROGRAPHS OF VITAMIN A PRODUCTS 


Top: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay® Type Ill. Spherical beadlets are 
A-active particles. Note that al/ particles in this product are A-active, 


Center: Micratized Vitamin A, Nopcay Type V. Note that almost all 
particles are A-active. Occasional non-spherical particles are dilvent, 
and included to assure free-flowing properties of product. 


Bottom: A typical competitive product. Only two spherical A-active 
beadiets surrounded by non-active filler. 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J. e Peoria, Ill. e Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 





| once supposed. Of all the conditions 
| studied, only roundworm infestation 


seemed to cause a higher need for 
vitamin A, according to Dr. Bird. 


Protein for laying hens can also be 
fed at the minimum now recommend- 
ed without risk. The present lower 
limit is 15%, and some trials show 
that 12-13% is sufficient. 


High energy feed can considerably 
increase efficiency in egg production, 
Dr. Bird said. A disadvantage is that 
it causes feather picking. With 10% 
added fat, picking became a problem. 
When fat was raised to 15% in the 
diet, hens practically picked each- 
other’s backs bare. The immediate 
cause for this picking is not clear. It 
is not a form of cannibalism, since 
hens don’t seem to try to draw blood, 
and death loss from picking is ex- 
tremely low. Debeaking is no help. 

Because of the picking and the high 
cost of fat, Dr. Bird does not suggest 
adding fat to the laying ration. In- 
stead he recommends a diet brought 
to a moderately high energy level by 


plenty of corn in the ration. 


Swine Nutrition 

How nutrition of the sow can af- 
fect litter size was discussed by Dr 
R. H. Grummer, chairman of the ani- 
mal husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

He said 85-90% of the factors af- 
fecting litter size are due to environ- 
mental factors. “It is hard to say 
what part of these factors is con- 
tributed by nutrition,” he added 

One nutritional factor definitely 
affects litter size by stimulating the 
number of eggs produced. That is 
level of feed intake. 

From age 4 to 5 months, a gilt was 
put on 7s of a full-feed ration. Three 
weeks or less before breeding her, 
at about 8 months of age, she got 
full feed. At breeding time her ration 
was again cut to 74. It then was 
increased gradually, depending on 
her condition. This program added 
2% eggs to the gilt’s production, on 
the average. 

The protein level of sow feed needs 
more study, said Dr. L. E. Hanson 
University of Minnesota. Pig mortali- 
ty was much lower with a 10.7% pro- 
tein ration than with 14.3% protein 
The comparative figures on mortality 
in two experiments were 45% with 
the high protein ration versus 5% for 
the low, and 21% versus 8%. 

Protein for Pigs 

Protein studies with pigs show that 
for a starter, 19% protein in the feed 
is sufficient, provided there is a prop- 
er balance of amino acids. 

From the ages of 3-8 weeks, there 
is no point in going over 20% pro- 
tein, according to Dr. Hanson. At 
that level there seems to be the high- 
est feed efficiency. Nitrogen retained 
in the body also is highest when pro- 
tein is fed in the range of 16-20%. 

A study of the calcium level in pig 
feed shows it is at an optimum some- 
where between 0.8-1.0%. A _ serious 
oversupply is very apparent with cal- 
cium at the 1.4% level. 

Dr. Hanson reported no advantage 
in feed efficiency from adding sugar, 
rolled oats or fat to the pig ration 

He also commented on some con- 
troversial findings that “make me 
hesitate to push early weaning.” Feed 
costs for pigs weaned at three weeks 
were $12.70, compared with $11.90 
for those weaned at eight weeks of 
age. The differences in weaning ages 
are extreme, though, he said 

“You might well get improved feed 
use if pigs are allowed to suckle till 
they’re five weeks old, compared with 
those we weaned at three weeks,” 
said Dr. Hanson. 
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Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products . . . and at the same time are able to pass on. . . to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 
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they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate ... BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 

As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 

Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


5904 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 


Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co.,, 
Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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USDA Expects Two Percent Greater 
1959 Calf Crop Compared With 1958 


WASHINGTON — The 1959 calf 
crop is expected to total 41,328,000 
head, 2% greater than the 40,514,000 
calves born in 1958, and 7% above the 
10-year average, according to the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture’s Crop Re- | 


porting Board. This is the first in- 
crease from the previous year since 
the record crop of 42,601,000 head in 
1954. 

USDA officials say the larger calf 
crop this year is the result of a larger 
number of cows and heifers on farms 
and an increase in the calving per- 
centage. 

Cows and heifers 2 years old and 
over on Jan. 1, 1959, totaled 47,190,- 
000 head compared with 46,520,000 
head in 1958. The expected number 
of calves born and to be born in 1959 
expressed as a percent of cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older Jan. 1, 





1959, was 88% compared to 87% in 
1958 and the 1948-57 average of 86%. 
The current percentage was equaled 
in 1942 and 1953 but never surpassed 


| in the 35 years of records. 


This percentage is not strictly a 
calving rate, says USDA, since the 
Jan. 1 inventory of cows and heifers 
2 years old or over does not include 
all the heifers which give birth to 
calves during the year, and it in- 
cludes some cows that are sold before 
calving. The percentage, which shows 
trends in productivity over a period 
of time, fluctuates from year to year 
due to variations in cow slaughter and 
in withholding for breeding herd re- 
placement, according to USDA offi- 
cials. 

North Central States 

The expected calf crop of 16,892,000 

head in the North Central states ex- 





ceeds the 1958 number by 1%. At this 
level these 12 states would produce 
41% of the U:S. total calf crop. The 
East North Central states expect 
6,126,000 calves in 1959, down 2% 
from last year, while the 1959 esti- 
mate of 10,766,000 calves for the West 
North Central states is 3% greater. 
The calf crop expressed as a percent 
of cows and heifers 2 years old and 
older was 89% for the East North 
Central and 92% for the West North 
Central states. 


Southern States 


The estimated 3,347,000 calves for 
the South Atlantic states exceeds a 
year earlier by 1% while the 10,997,- 
000 calves in the South Central states 
is 4% over the 1958 crop. The 16 
states in these two regions account 
for 35% of the U.S. total. In the 
South Atlantic states the calf crop 
expressed as a percent of cows and 
heifers 2 years old and older is 79% 
and in the South Central states, 86%. 


Western States 
The calf crop in the 11 Western 





You Name it 
We’ve Got it 


You're looking at some of the dies used in the 
most complete line of pellet mills available today 


Until 1931, when California introduced its “Heavy Duty” Model 
Pellet Mill, no one had produced a commercially acceptable 


pelleting machine. 








states is estimated at 7,179,000 head, 
3% more than in 1958 and exceeded 
only by the 1955 crop of 7,221,000 
head. The calving percentage at 88 
is the same as 1958. The Western 
states make up 17% of the US. total. 


North Atlantic States 


An expected 2,913,000 calves born 
and to be born in the North Atlantic 
states this year would be slightly 
less than the 2,923,000 head last year. 
The 1959 calf crop for this area is 7% 
of the national total. The expected 
calf crop is 85% of cows and heifers 
2 years old or older. 


Florida Pelleted Creep 
Feeds Tests Reported 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Beef calves 
creep-fed cracked or flaked corn in 
two experiments had higher gains 
than calves fed pelleted corn, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. F. Hentges, Jr., as- 
sociate animal husbandman at the 
University of Florida’s main station. 

Pelleted corn and cracked corn 
were compared in a 1957 experiment. 
Calves were offered a feed mixture 
of 80% pelleted corn and 20% non- 
pelleted supplement in Lot 1. Calves 
in Lot 2 had the same mixture, ex- 
cept the corn was cracked. The corn 
pellets were % in. cubes of corn 
meal. Alyce clover hay was available 
to the calves free choice, in addition 
to the pangolagrass and bermuda- 
grass pastures being grazed by their 
dams. 

Dr. Hentges reports there was little 
difference in feed utilization or feed 
cost per 100 Ibs. of gain. Larger 
gains were obtained in the cracked 
corn lot, he adds, apparently due to 
a 15 Ib. per day larger average daily 
consumption of concentrate. 

He points out that the lower con- 
sumption of the pelleted corn may 
have been due to the easier separa- 
tion of pelleted corn and non-pelleted 
supplement in the ration of Lot 1. 
Also, the calves ate cracked corn 
more readily than pelleted corn at 
the beginning of the experiment. 

In 1958 an experiment was con- 
ducted comparing a pelleted feed 
mixture of 70% yellow corn meal and 
30% supplement with a_ steamed, 
rolled (flaked) corn and supplement 
mixture. The pellets were % in. in 
diameter. 

The calves fed flaked corn gained 
faster and required less feed per 
100 Ibs. gain, according to Dr. Hent- 
ges. The calves fed flaked corn 
graded higher on slaughter grade at 
the end of the experiment and re- 
turned $10 per head more than the 
other lot, he adds. 





New Distributor 


EL PASO, TEX.—P & R Truck 
Equipment Co., El Paso, is a new 
distributor for Highway Equipment 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The firm 
will handle “New Leader’ lime 
spreaders, combination lime and fer- 
tilizer spreaders, widespread lime 
and fertilizer spreaders and mobile 
blenders. 


This was it. This was the machine that first made pelleting 
profitable. It was the first to use rollers and steel dies in the 
poultry pellet sizes. And at low cost. Many loyal boosters still 
insist that the “Heavy Duty” is the best of all machines. 

Today, you can choose from eight basic California Pellet Mills 
and matching dies... designed specifically for your pelleting 
plans, whether for small volume laboratory work or large scale 
production. At California, you name it —we’ve got it! 





MEL MILLER & CO., INC. 


26 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 











ORDERS FILLED FAST FROM 
LARGE CPM DIE STOCKS 


Two CPM die factories keep pro- 
duction well above customers’ 
needs to guarantee prompt filling 
of every order. Large warehouses 
at three ‘Main line” locations as- 
sure you of pellet mill service ai 
its best! 
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CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 101 E, 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


tari - Ton Be ein 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany + Birmingham + Columbus + Davenport - Denver + Fort Worth « Los Angeles - Mexico City « Minneapolis - Okichome City + Omehe 
Richmond + Seattle + St. Lovis » Toronto - Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd Stockport, England 
bs ’ 
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SEREAB RANEY 


+++ in compounding feed fortifiers 


Dawe’s Prescription Service brings you the ulti- 
mate in convenience, economy and depend- 
ability for your multiplée-factor feed fortifiers. 
This personalized service custom-blends and cus- 
tom-packages any practical combination and 
potency of vitamins, medicaments, or other addi- 
tives, to your precise specifications. 

Consider these important advantages of Dawe’s 
Prescription Service. Batch-size packaging 
streamlines and simplifies your production. You 
save the time and expense of proportioning and 
premixing micro-ingredients, minimize the 
chances of costly errors and avoid unbalanced in- 
ventories of individual ingredients. One order re- 
places scattered buying. 

Write for quotations on your feed fortifiers de- 
pendably compounded and packaged to your 
requirements. You'll like Dawe’s consistent, uni- 
form quality and fast, personalized service. 


TPS] PLANTS: 
a . a Chicago, Iilinois + Peoria, Illinois « Fort Worth, 
‘ SATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION Texas « Auburn, Washington « Newaygo, 
Michigan « Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES: 

Buffalo, New York « Columbus, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado « Kansas City, Missouri 
Madison, Wisconsin « Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota * Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California « Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Belgium—1!3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy—Corso Magenta 81, Milan 
Mexico—Apartado 25770, Mexico !2, D.F. 
Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


Ro Ae 
* 


DAWE'S ts ; | 
World's Oldest and Largest LABORATORIES, INC. i 
Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds pps yoy Street ' 
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New Mill’s Ingredient Storage 
In Metal Tanks Above Building 


Plant at Olivia, Minn., speeds service, 
improves efficiency, increases capacity. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A new feed mill which has ingredi- 
ent storage in metal tanks above the 
building is being operated at Olivia, 
Minn., by the Osborne McMillan Ele- 
vator Co. of Minneapolis 

The formal opening of the mill was 
held several months ago, with hun- 
dreds of farmers attending and being 
shown through the plant. Many com- 
mented favorably on the facilities, 
and the management of this north- 
west grain and feed firm also is 
pleased with the new mill 

There are nine metal bins atop the 
mill building at the present time, 
and two more will soon be added, ac- 
cording to Arden Ness, manager. 

The largest bin, for bulk soybean 


meal, holds 28 tons, and the others 


IN OFFICE—Arden Ness (right), 
manager of Olivia, Minn., feed mill, 
talks over feed formulas with farmer. 





hold from 6% tons and up. These 
other bins are used for whole grains, 
ground grains and finished feeds. 
Other ingredients are handled in 
sacks. 

In addition to its grain elevator, 
the company had a small feed mill 
before. The new mill was built to 
speed service, improve efficiency, in- 
crease capacity and handle more of 
the ingredient volume in bulk. 

The plant does custom milling and 
also makes its own brand of mash 
feeds, using the company’s own pre- 
mixes plus other bulk and sacked 
ingredients. 

Mr. Ness said that the type of 
construction used saves space, results 
in a compact operation and makes 
control of materials handling easy. 
He also mentioned that there is less 


| upkeep and other savings with metal 


bins as compared with wood bins. 
The only wood in the entire plant 
is in the office. All of the rest of 


| the construction is steel. 


The plant is laid out so that there 
is an incoming driveway on one side 
and an outgoing driveway on the 
other. 

The plant was designed and built 
by Osborne McMillan engineers. Most 
of the output is swine and cattle 
feed. 

Equipment Described 

Equipment in the new mill includes 
a 2-ton Jacobson vertical mixer, a 


REAR VIEW—The new Olivia, Minn., feed mill operated by Osborne McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has nine metal bins atop the building, as can be 
seen here. This is a rear view of the mill. 








FRONT VIEW—This is how the Osborne McMillan feed mill at Olivia, Minn., 
looks from the front. The plant is laid out so that there is an incoming drive- 
way on one side and an outgoing driveway on the other. 


3-ton Strong-Scott horizontal mixer, 
a 75 h.p. Jacobson hammermill with 
a 25 h.p. fan, a 30-in. Diamond attri- 
tion mill and a Shanzer grain drier. 
The Jacobson mill is used mostly for 
cow and steer feed, while the Dia- 
mond unit is used for poultry and 
hog feed. Facilities also include a 
30-ton Howe truck scale and a 2-ton 
Fairbanks scale on a specially built 
hopper for weighing ingredients. A 
Universal leg is used to elevate grain 
for grinding and storage. 

Mr. Ness said that one reason why 
farmers are interested in this mill 
is that, on custom mixing work, they 
can see exactly where their grain 
goes as it comes into the mill to be 
ground and mixed. 

All material comes to the mill in 
trucks, and a truck dump is used 
to unload the material. There are 
two pits. From one, an auger moves 
ear corn to the hammermill. From 
the other, an auger moves material 
into the boot for elevating into bins. 

One main leg elevates materials to 
a distributor, which directs the flow 
into the bins. There also are two 
bulk feed legs inside the mill. 

In mixing, bulk ingredients are 
weighed into a hopper scale, using 
levers to open the bin gates. Sacked 
ingredients are dumped into a pit. 
From the scale, ingredients 
into either mixer. 

Feed mixed in the vertical mixer 
can be sacked off from the mixer 
or is elevated and spouted out in 
bulk. The 3-ton horizontal mixer is 
mounted so that one end is inside 
the building and the other extends 
out over the driveway. The discharge 
can be inside for sacking or outside 
for bulk loading. 

An increasing amount of the feed 
goes out in bulk, Mr. Ness said, and 
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another bulk truck is being added. 

The firm uses liquid molasses in 
some feeds. The molasses is piped 
directly into the mixers. There is an 
extension line out into the load out 
area, so that quite a few farmers 
who wish to buy molasses by the 
pound can get a barrel or more at 
a time. A Link-Belt pump is used 
for pumping molasses and there is 
a meter on the molasses line. 


Makes Own Concentrates 

This firm makes its own concen- 
trates, according to the Farmwell 
feed formulas. 

The nearby Osborne McMillan ele- 
vator has a grain storage of 275,000 
bu. which means that the feed mill 
has available considerable grain for 
its operations in case farmers sea- 
sonally run short for their feed needs. 

The feed mill also has a bulk truck 
and delivers to hog, cattle, poultry 
and dairy producers. Some of the feed 
goes directly into open lot feeders, 
while other feed goes into auger 
wagons or wooden and metal bins. 

“We are operating the feed mill 
and elevator with three employees, 
and will add one more,” Mr. Ness 
said. “We are able to shift the serv- 
ices of these men from feed mill to 
elevator whenever necessary which 
keeps our per man work production 
up pretty well.” 

Rates are 5¢ cwt. for mixing and 
10¢ cwt. for grinding. There is a dis- 
count of $4 ton on bulk feeds. 

The offices and farm supply store 
of the firm are located in a building 
adjacent to the grain elevator, with 
a view of the new feed mill from the 
manager’s office. He can see immedi- 


BAGGING—An employee of the mill, 
formally opened several months ago, 
bags mixed feed from Jacobson verti- 
cal mixer. 
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Citizen's Grain Co., Lapel, indiane 


You should make this profitable change too. 


Scotch O Lass will make you added sales, added 
profit. Scotch O Lass is the dry molasses product 
that moves fast because your customers demand 


Scotch O Lass once they've tried it. 


Always uniform in quality—always free flowing— 
extra palatable—and like Mr. Trimble says—“Com- 


pliments any feeding program.” 





LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue Des veh 13, lowa 
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CONVERSATION PIECE—This sign on the front of the main order desk 
in the farm supply area of the new feed mill is an effective feed-seller. Arden 
Ness, manager, says the sign prompts farmers to ask questions. 


ately if a farmer is there for service 
and can summon an employee _to 
attend to the grinding and mixing 
operation, in case the workers happen 
to be in the elevator. 

The farm store is neat and well 
stocked with poultry and livestock 
remedies and other farm supply 
items. 

An excellent “feed discussion build- 
er” is a sign which Mr. Ness has 
placed to the front of the main of- 
fice counter. This sign lists a proven 
Farmwell feeding program. It tells 
the farmer that $19.33 worth of feed 
produced by Osborne McMillan com- 
pany will raise the pig from birth to 
225 lb. market weight. 

“This sign certainly causes many 
farmers to ask questions,” Mr. Ness 
commented. “The copy interests them 
and then we have a feed discussion 
going. That’s better for us than to 
have us ask every farmer to use our 
feeds. We'll do that when necessary, 
but the sign does a great deal of 
selling for us every day the office 
is open. Farmers who stand waiting 








M ANY USERS of 25% antioxidant would be surprised to learn 
that just a single pound of Koppers Micro-Ground BHT 
contains as much as 30 Times MORE particles of protection than 
four pounds of the 25% BHT with carrier. 

Here’s why. Over 50% by weight of many 25% BHT mixes 
will rest on a 60 mesh screen while only 1 to 5% will pass 
through a 325 mesh. And most of these particles tend to 
agglomerate with the larger ones. 

On the other hand, all Koppers Micro-Ground BHT will 
pass through a 60 mesh and over 50% will pass through 325 
mesh and remain free-flowing. One 60 mesh particle size must 
be broken into 125 particles to pass through a 325 mesh 
screen. 


What’s more important, the fine Koppers micro-ground 
particles assure you the uniform dispersion you expect from 
a free-flowing anti-static product. In addition, Koppers BHT 
takes up only a fourth of the valuable storage space compared 
to the 25% BHT, and it reduces handling. 

So standardize on Koppers Micro-Ground BHT for your 
feeds. It does a better job of stabilizing vitamins, fighting 
oxidation of added fats, improving utilization of carotenoid 
pigments and it’s color stable. 

For complete information on Koppers BHT, write for a 
free, illustrated booklet. Koppers Company, Inc., Dept. 137H, 
Tar Products Division, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Offices in Principal Cities « In Canada: Dominion Anilines, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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HOPPER—This specially built hop- 
per weighs bulk feed ingredients in 
the Olivia, Minn., mill. A Fairbanks 
2-ton scale is used. 


for service can’t help but see the 
sign and copy and begin thinking 
about its meaning.” 

The Olivia mill soon will hire an 
outside salesman who will call on 
farmers and talk over their feed 
needs with them. Mr. Ness feels that 
this service will enable the mill to 
give farmers expert on-the-farm con- 
sultation concerning feeding programs 
which produce beef, pork, poultry 
and dairy products more profitably. 

“We try to talk with many farm- 
ers who come to the mill about their 
feeding programs, and can reach some 
of them,” Mr. Ness said. “But an 
outside salesman can do more. He can 
visit the farmer, inspect the stock 
being fed, look over housing and 
feeding facilities for flocks and herds 
and make more accurate recommend- 
ations for individual farmers. Along 
with our man-in-the-field program, 
we also plan to hold more seasonal 
feeder meetings in various sections 
of our trade area.” 


Petenediie | Market 
Trend Indicator Made 


NEW YORK—A simple trend in- 
dicator for commodity markets en- 
abling traders and the general pub- 
lic to see at a glance whether these 
markets are gaining or losing strength 
has been developed by the Commo- 
dex System, New York. 

Company officials said the princi- 
ples of Commodex, a method for 
measuring relative velocity of the 
markets, has been published so that 
brokerage houses and their custom- 
ers, “can determine for themselves 
the market’s momentum and thus 
see what it is likely to do next.” 

The Commodex System was de- 
veloped by Edward B. Gotthelf, com- 
modity counsel and publisher, with 
the research staff of Commodity Fu- 
tures Forecast. It measures changes 
in relative price, volume and open 
interest (the total number of unde- 
livered contracts) as weighted totals. 
These reflect fundamental factors 
such as crop production, supplies and 
government support programs. 

This method reduces technical in- 
fluences on the market to a pair of 
index numbers. The trend index shows 
the direction of the market and its 
momentum. The daily index shows 
whether the trend is gaining or los- 
ing speed. 








VITAMINS AQdls 


T4aAGwi@Neieian 
FOR 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 
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Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces Solu- 
lac — has it available for the formulation of your feeds. So you can 
depend on a continuous supply. Make use of Solulac, with its high nu- 
tritional values, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Factors — unidentified 
growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) and vitamins. 
Guaranteed to be free flowing. Available in 50 and 100-pound bags 
or bulk carloads. For Solulac, or corn distillers dried grains — also in 


continuous supply — write, wire or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA e¢ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Copyright Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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DONT 
bes TRY 
T0 
SECOND-GUES$ 


WEATHE 


Coccidiosis is a year ’round problem. 
Give your growers the tops in 
coxy protection in all kinds of weather... 
all year ’round with NiCaRB in your 
broiler starter and grower rations. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Div., Rahway, N. J. 


on over Four Billion Birds 





© TRADEMARK OF 
MERCK & CO., INC. FOR NICARBAZIN 
© MERCK & CO., INC. 























Winners of Larro 
Recipe Contest 


Tour Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Five of the seven 
national winners of the “Farm Kit- 
chen Recipe Round-Up” sponsored 
by the Larro feed division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, toured 
Minneapolis last week as guests of 
the company. The winners also re- 
ceived $1,000 each. 

The tour of Minneapolis was plan- 
ned in connection with the city’s 
annual Aquatennial festival, and in- 
cluded attending several Aquatennial 
events and a visit to the Betty Crock- 
er Kitchens and the firm’s headquar- 
ters building. 

More than $17,000 in prizes were 
awarded for the best recipes pre- 
pared from farm products in seven 
categories—chicken, turkey, dairy 
products, pork, eggs, beef and lamb. 
Contestants numbered approximately 
29,000. 

The winners and their categories 
are: Mrs. Everett Zimmerman, Baker, 
Ore., pork; Mrs. C. F. Tucker, Shel- 
by, Ohio, beef; Mrs. Orville H. White, 
Medaryville, Ind., chicken; Mrs. Wes- 
ley Barnett, Newton, Iowa, eggs; Mrs. 
Carrie Perry, Sebastopol, Cal., tur- 
key; Mrs. Anthony Saccaro, Grand 
Gorge, N. Y., dairy products, and 
Mrs. Jesse Dowlin, Rush Hill, Mo., 
lamb. Mrs. Dowlin and Mrs. Saccaro 
were unable to make the trip to Min- 
neapolis. 

A breakfast in Minneapolis was 
held for the recipe winners, and was 
attended by top officials of the Aqua- 
tennial, including Miss Sharon Big- 
alke, Aquatennial queen, as well as 
representatives of the Larro feed div- 
ision and members of the press, radio 
and television. 

Speaking before the group, F. W. 
Budolfson, Larro product manager, 
discussed the division’s efforts to 
help farmers market top-quality pro- 
ducts more profitably, and briefly 
outlined the work being conducted 
at the Larro research farm. He also 
talked about the Betty Crocker Kit- 
chens, and noted that in the Betty 
Crocker Cook Book there are about 
550 egg recipes, 1,000 recipes using 
dairy products, and 530 ways to pre- 
pare meat. 

Mr. Budolfson commented _ that 
General Mills is making a special 
effort to help urban cooks share in 
farm cooking know-how. 


Poultry Feed 70% of 
Alabama’s May Total 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Poultry 
was by far the largest consumer of 
manufactured feeds in Alabama dur- 
ing May of this year. Poultry feed 





volume was 70,793 tons for the month, | 


"6 


about 7% greater than 
tons for May of 1958. 
The Alabama State Department of 


the 64,776 


Agriculture & Industries reported 
feed sales of 99,093 tons for May, 
more than 11% greater than the 
89,627 tons reported for the same 
month a year earlier. The poultry 
feed volume for May of 1958 was 
about 70% of the total. 


Decreases were noted in horse and 
mule feed and dairy feed. Hog feed 
volume for May of this year was 
6,073 tons, compared with 4,425 tons 
for May, 1958. 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 


o FEEDSTUFFS « 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 




















Maryland Firms Ask 
For Feed Law Relief 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Three Mary- 
land Eastern Shore poultry and feed 
firms recently sought a circuit court 
ruling that a 1958 state law providing 
for registration of feed makers and 
inspection of their products does not 
apply to certain phases of the plain- 
tiff’s business. 

Filing the action for declaratory 
judgment were A. W. Perdue & Sons, 
Salisbury; the Otis Feed Co., Pitts- 
ville; and Whittington Poultry Farms, 
Marion Station. The Maryland state 
board of agriculture is the defendant. 

The three companies said they sell 
some of their feeds to the public, 
and use some for their livestock on 
their own farms, leased farms or 
farms where there is a contractural 
relationship with the owners. 

The statute which the court was 
asked to interpret is the Commercial 
Feed Act of Maryland. 

The plaintiffs alleged 


that the 





board, through L. E. Bopst, state 
chemist, is seeking to compel them 
to pay inspection feeds on feed 
manufactured by them but used on 
their own farms, or leased farms. The 
suit contended such action was con- 
trary to the intent of the law. The 
plaintiffs said they had complied 
with the act insofar as concerns reg- 
istration and inspection of feed ton- 
nage sold. 

It was alleged the board has 
threatened to cancel the registrations 
of the complainants if they do not 
pay for inspection of the feeds which 
they use for their own livestock. 

The companies contended that the 
law was intended to protect the feed- 
purchasing public, but that “the man- 
ner of enforcement has been distorted 
to the extent that the same is cast- 
ing an undue burden on certain seg- 
ments of agricultural enterprises and 
is not uniformly applied as to other, 
although similar, agricultural enter- 
prises.” 
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Appointments Told 
By Grace Chemical 


NEW YORK—Grace Chemical Div- 
ision of W. R. Grace & Co., New York, 


has appointed P. Paul Lowery and 
Joe D. Leeke to the sales staff. 
Mr. Lowery is assigned to the 


Memphis district sales office. He will 
represent the division in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and New Mexico. Prior 
to his joining Grace in March of this 
was associated with the 
Vought Aircraft, Inc., in 
Dallas. Mr. Lowery received a BS 
degree from Stephen F. Austin Col- 
lege, and an M.A. degree from Sam 
Houston State College 

Mr. Leeke, recently with the sales 
service department of the division, is 
promoted to the Memphis district 
sales office. In his new capacity, he 
will travel in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Missouri and southern Illinois. Mr 
Leeke joined the Grace organization 
in 1954 


year he 
Chance 





New, Better Way to Fumigate 


Your Dawson 37 Distributor Gives You Fumigant With 
More Effective Kill, Bulk Handling and New Recircula- 
tion Application Method More Scientifically Exact 





involved. 
b) Complete control 


application and fumigant distribution. 


c) Extra DAWSON 
to assure results under adverse 
conditions. 





2. THE DAWSON 
BULK APPLICATOR 


(patent applied for) 
a) Dosage is metered into bin. No cylinders 


on important rate of 


37 always on the 








job 
weather 





3. THE FUMILATOR 


(patent applied for) 
FUMILATOR 


a) The 


nation. 


In the Southwest— 
Taylor-Evans Farm Stores, | 
2701 East 3rd Street 
Amarillo, Texas 


Phone—DR 2-5528 


In the Central Areao— 
Grain Fumigation Co 
Box 431 
Salina, Kansas 
Phone—TA 7-6085 


a) More effective 
two chemical components when used alone. 


b) DAWSON 37 


1. DAWSON 37 FUMIGANT 


insect killer than either of its 


is 30% ethylene dibromide, 70% 


methyl bromide (U.S. Pat. 2,606,857) and is used 
at a dosage 25°% below that recommended for 
methy! bromide. 





returns the gas to the bin and 
passes it through the grain several times. 


b) Assures complete and even distribution of the gas 
which in turn assures complete and even insect elimi- 


For Scientific Service 


Use a truly professional Custom Fumigator with the latest, 
most effective fumigant and genuinely professional equipment. 


In the North Central Areo— 
Lystad's Exterminators & Fumigators 
90! University Ave 
Grand Forks, N. Dak 
Phone 4-6283 


Office locations: Omaha, Nebr 
K. C., Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn 
Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Des Moines 
lowe: Davenport, lowa 


FOR THE PROFESSIONAL CUSTOM GRAIN FUMIGATOR 





DAWSON 


LOW-DOSAGE 





FUMIGANTS 


PROFESSIONALLY EQUIPPED 
WIRE OR TELEPHONE: 


FERGUSON FUMIGANTS, INC. 


P. O. Box 5868 
FERGUSON 35, MISSOURI 
Telephone: PErshing 1-0414 


IN OTHER AREAS, 





WRITE, 





raced 
LOW-DOSAGE 


APPLICATOR 
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Feeding Pig Profits 





CENTER-FEED 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER 


Dept. FS-8-1-59 2915 N. Market 





SINCE 1885—GRUENDLER QUALITY, THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY Greater on Concrete 


Another Profit Maker for Feed Producers Than Millet Pasture 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—WMillet pas- 


t f owing-finishing swine was 
New Gruendler parted Ah in experiment at the 


ARISTOCRAT | | So's fon 


Workers in the department of ani- 
mal husbandry and nutrition set up a 


FINE GRINDER study to compare rate of gain, effici- 


ency of feed utilization, production 
costs and carcass characteristics of 
pigs full-fed on concrete, full-fed on 
millet pasture and limited-fed on mil- 
let pasture. 

The researchers calculated that the 
gross return per head was $9.29, $7.97 
and $6.66 for the concrete-fed pigs, 
full-fed pigs on pasture and limited- 
fed on pasture. 

The pigs—weanlings of mixed 




















Te rm aclo A.()(Q) the unique 


blend of multiple fermentation 
factors for complete Uist fortifica- 


48-week test on Single-comb White Leghorns 
‘ in laying house 


tion. Here’s proof... 


And for economical production with- 
out over-fortification try Pordens 
300 the balanced laying mash supple- 
ment containing fermacto 400 and 
all essential micronutrients at about 
$1.25 per ton on an all-mash basis. 
For custem blended micronutrients, 
too, contact your Bordens field man. 

















Basal Diet + 
Basal Diet 2 Lbs/Ton Fermacto 400 











For complete price schedules and information 
contact 


THE borden COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-4100 


QiTTl® Fees 


7 
Woven wise 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 





b i re divided into three 
lots. Lot 1 was full-fed in confine- 
ment on concrete; Lot 2, full-fed on 
millet pasture; and Lot 3, fed 75- 
80% of a full ration on pasture. Pigs 
in Lots 1 and 2 were self-fed, while 
those in Lot 3 were hand-fed twice 
daily. The pasture pigs were placed 
in one-acre plots of Starr millet, and 
the pastures were cultivated and 
clipped as needed to insure optimum 
quality and quantity of forage. 

When each pig reached approxi- 
mately 220 Ibs. live weight, it was 
slaughtered and carcass data were 
obtained. 

The experimenters report that the 
pigs full-fed on concrete (Lot 1) 
gained 1.61 Ibs. per day, while those 
full-fed on pasture (Lot 2) gained 
1.54 Ibs. per day. This difference was 
not statistically significant. The lim- 
ited-fed group (Lot 3) gained at a 
significantly lower rate, averaging 
1.18 Ibs. per day. 

The full-fed pigs on pasture used 
only 5.3 Ibs. less total feed per pig 
than those fed on concrete. The lim- 
ited-fed pigs on pasture required 5.3 
Ibs. more feed than those fed on 
concrete to reach slaughter weight. 

The researchers point out that, as 
in previous studies, feed restriction 
did not increase forage utilization by 
growing-finishing swine. 

Differences in carcass length due 
to the treatments were small. Both 
groups of pigs fed on pasture tended 
to be leaner, as judged by backfat 
thickness, percent lean cuts and loin 
eye areas. This was particularly true 
of the restricted-fed pigs. 


N. D. 1958 Feed Sales 
Reach All-Time High 


BISMARCK, N.D. —-North Da- 
kota’s commercial feed sales in 1958 
reached an all time high of 80,395 
tons—30% greater than the 1957 to- 
tal of 62,047 tons, according to a 
report of the State Laboratories De- 
partment. 

Swine feeds, which made up ap- 
proximately 37% of the total showed 
an increase of 58% over 1957. Beef 
and cattle feeds accounted for 22% 
of total sales in 1958, and gained 
41% in volume over the previous 
year. Poultry feeds constituted 26% 
of the total volume and decreased 
about 4% during this same period. 

The largest tonnage reported by 
North Dakota in the past 10 years 
prior to 1958 was 65,000 tons in 
1955. 


North Dakota Commercial Feed Sales, 1958 
Pounds 





Poultry feeds: 
Chicken feeds {complete feeds). 20,915,480 
Chicken feeds (supplements) ... 7,566,150 
Turkey feeds (complete feeds) .. 8,378,900 
Turkey Feeds (supplements) .... 5,139,620 
Swine feeds (complete feeds) .... 53,411,840 
Swine feeds (supplements) 5,510,110 
Beef cattle feeds (complete feeds) 10,648,780 
Beef cattle feeds (supplements) .. 11,726,300 
Dairy feeds (complete feeds) .... 4,339,350 
Dairy feeds (supplements) 4,648,550 
Calf feeds 3,632,280 
All-purpose feeds 1,584,420 
Dog and cat foods (dry) 1,522,480 
Dog and cat foods (canned) 
Other animal feeds 
Beet pulp 
Soybean oil meal 
Meat and bone meal 
Wheat by-products 
Mineral feeds 
lodized salt 
Sulphurized salt 
Mineralized salt 
Oyster shell 


Total pounds 
*Tonnage tax paid on this total. 


_ 





FEED MAN DIES 
ALBANY, ORE.—Lewis Carpenter 
Morse, Sr., 63, retired partner in 
Morse’s Feed & Seed Store, passed 
away recently of a heart attack. His 
death occurred while he was visiting 
his brother in Santa Rosa, Cal. 





MIDWEST ALFALFA 
BLENDERS, INC. 
Ranch Mart — 95th & Mission Road 
Kansas City e MI 9-0386 
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itty SALES TIPS 
FROM GRASS-ROOT SOURCES 
DONALD MACKAY, MT. CARROLL, ILLINOIS 








Pioneer Stilbosol feeder tells why 
he is “‘more sold than ever” 


One of earliest users of supplements with 
Stilbosol lists continuing benefits of 
gain-booster for heifers and long-fed steers 


Four years ago, Donald Mackay was among the first “and we've found we get comparable results here, too 
feeders to be granted permission to feed Stilbosol supple- On both steers and heifers, I'd say we’v craged about 
ment to an experimental lot of cattle. His test steers put 16% extra gain by using Stilbosol... and cut our 
on 3.46 pounds daily... the biggest gains Mackay had cost of gain by about 12%.”’ 


ever seen in his 26 years of feeding cattle. P 
‘ College tests* support feeder loyalty 
Since then, Mr. Mackay has fed Stilbosol feeds to more 


fe } , ; j , , ay , r 
than 4,000 head. His experience should be of particular vost #1. — a eae Ce Sy ee inn 
interest to you in helping your customers to bigger feeding wie 
profits with your Stilbosol-fortified supplement. Fact #2. The performance record of Stilbosol is the highest of 

Long-fed steers average 3 pounds gain ' 
In a recent interview, Mr. Mackay said, “We've } °n Fe #3. Still returns an average of $4 
averaging three pounds daily gain or better on our $ invested, as compared with an approxima retur? 
when they’ve been fed long feeds from 240 to 270 « ys for the next hig! 
Stilbosol has given us up to 4 pound more daily gain. b 
fore using Stilbosol, a bunch of steers had to do well to put Colleges and experienced feeders know that Sul 
on 24% pounds daily under the same feeding conditions.” works for better gains and greater feed efliciency every 
day it is fed on both heifers and steers. Do your 
Stilbosol feeds profitable for heifers, too customers take your cattle supplements with Stilbosol for 
“We've probably fed Stilbosol supplement to 1,500 market granted? These facts will help you to keep on selling the 
heifers since we started using it,” Mr. Mackay continues; important benefits of your products 


= 


Me 
f ‘ 
Far, Ae 





Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethyistilbestro!l premix, Lilly) 
HYGROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


Procaine-Penicillin-G * Vitamin By 2 


This feedlot is part of Mackay's 860-acre operation. He also owns 
and operates a ranch in Montana that produces 300 calves a year. 





*As reported by lowe State College, Cattle Feeder Day, March, 1959 Micro-Pen™ (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Feed Advertising 
Problems Discussed 
By New Council 


KANSAS CITY—Further organiza- 
were taken and certain 
and developments in con- 
nection with feed advertising when 
the new Midwest Feed Advertsing 
Council held its second meeting re- 


tion 
problems 


steps 


cently in Kansas City. The meeting | 


was attended by feed manufacturers 
advertising representatives from six 
states. 

The council activity is sponsored 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. The principal objective of the 
group, as outlined in the official ob- 
jectives adopted at the meeting, is to 
provide a means of assembly for feed 
advertising managers and/or their 
delegated advertising agency repre- 
sentatives in the Midwest area. The 
purposes of such an assembly, it was 
stated, are to provide an exchange 


but the fact that only successful 
testimonial-givers would be used in 
such advertising was also pointed out, 
with the same results perhaps un- 
achievable by producers at different 
economic levels. Monitoring of radio 
and TV feed commercials showed 
nothing objectionable and was, in the 
opinion of the members, very clean.” 

Mr. Lundin requested the commit- 
| tee to make a formal report on its 
investigations, plus a similar study of 
ads run 18 months ago for compari- 
son to see if much unsubstantiated 
advertising had dropped off, as those 
present suggested. 

Reporting on dealer advertising, Mr. 
Miller said the main yardstick here 
is: “Is it truthful? Can it be sub- 
stantiated?” He said that unbeliev- 
able statements in advertising to deal- 
ers, open to criticism because of a 
documentation, not only water down 
the effect of each ad but tend to 
reflect on all industry advertising 
(reference was made to use of an 
agricultural professor's first findings 
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ADVERTISING COUNCIL—Pictured here are the temporary chairman and 
committee chairmen of the new Midwest Feed Advertising Council. Left to 
right are O. L. (Dell) Miller, Supersweet Feeds, Des Moines, chairman of 
dealer advertising; Ray Van Poucke, Ames (Iowa) Reliable Products Co., 
public relations chairman; Vern Lundin, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., who was elected temporary chairman of the council; W. G. (Bill) Cook, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic Iowa, chairman of current feed ad- 
vertising committee, and Harvey Bergren, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, 
chairman of organization. 








a 


of ideas on common advertising probe | 


lems, ways and means of furthering 
truth and accuracy of feed advertis- 
ing, and work toward a clearing 
house to evaluate and disseminate 
new regulatory data, new feeding dis- 
coveries and other information of 
interest to members 

Vernard FE. Lundin, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., is 
temporary chairman of the council. 
Permanent officers are to be elected 
at the time of the Midwest conven- 
tion next February. Membership in 
the council is to include active mem- 
bers 
responsible for advertising of active 
MFMA firms) and mem- 
bers (advertising or public relations 
agency representatives of active 
MF'MA firms). 

Committee chairmen are: Organi- 
zation, Harvey Bergren, Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City; current feed 
advertising, W. G. Cook, Walnut 
Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; 
dealer advertising, O. L. Miller, 
Supersweet Feeds, Des Moines; pub- 
lic relations, Ray Van Poucke, Ames 
(Iowa) Reliable Products Co. 


associate 


Committee Reports 

Reporting on activities of the com- 
mittee dealing with current feed ad- 
vertising in farm papers, Jack Dow 
of The Dow Agency, Omaha, said 
that the committee had studied five 
recent issues of Wallace’s Farmer. 
There were 36 ads by feed or ingredi- 
ent firms. Of these, 14 ads by 10 
firms made no specific claims and 
gave no percentages or comparisons; 
five ads by four firms did make spe- 
cific claims but backed them up with 
believable proof, he said. Fourteen 
ads by nine advertisers made com- 
parative claims (costs or percentages) 
which the committee felt could not 
be duplicated under average condi- 
tions. Three ads from one firm made 
unsubstantiated claims for unspecified 
ingredients. Each firm stayed within 
the same category in all ads reviewed 

“The committee felt,’ Mr. Dow re- 
ported, “that ingredient manufactur- 
ers were more prone to make un- 
believable claims than were feed 
manufacturers. The testimonial ad- 
vertising included was considered a 
good way of making specific claims, 


(adveritsing managers or those | 
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before they had been substantiated 
by general tests). 

Federal Trade Commission kick- 
backs on brand names and decrip- 
tions were mentioned; disapproval 
and cease-and-desist orders follow 
use of terms indicating a “good per- 
centage” of some ingredient if there 
is less than FTC thinks there should 
be in the feed; yet there is no auth- 
ority for determining a necessary 
percentage before the fact. 

Mr. Miller said the industry as a 
whole may prefer not to have such 
hard and fast rules as the dog food 
industry, for example, now has, but 
the committee felt that an informa- 
tion program for members along these 
lines would be of value. 

The possibility of setting up some 
type of “bureau of standards” for 
the industry was presented. Such a 
group would make an effort to con- 
trol unbelievable claims, with pos- 
sibly a board of experts to pass on 
such copy, Mr. Miller indicated. Or, 
possibly, he said, some attention to 
this subject might be given by feed 





publications themselves. Claims from 
agricultural chemical firms, for ex- 
ample, might be so examined before 
such claims were incorporated into 
feed advertising, according to the 
committee report. 

Public Relations 

One purpose of the public relations 
committee, Mr. Van Poucke told the 
group, is to study information on 
feeds, nutrition, management, etc., be- 
ing presented to the farmer by col- 
leges and agricultural publications. 
He said a continuing study will be 
made of current information coming 
from these sources, along with direct 
mail used by feed manufacturers 
themselves, and television and radio 
scripts. On evaluating this material, 
an attempt will be made to coalesce 
specific recommendations. 

“It is in large part an educational 
problem,” Mr. Van Poucke said. “We 
must work with the trade press and 
with the schools to clarify the facts 
about formula feeds and feed manu- 
facturers.” 


| 
| 


The council also had an extended | 


discussion of difficulties in getting 
the attention of farm paper editors 
Those present indicated interest in 
having the group work toward a 
better understanding along these 
lines. 

Ray Ammon, The Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., former MFMA presi- 
dent, said the Midwest association was 
“proud to spearhead this further 
project for 


the general good.” He | 


said he felt that a substantial start 


had been made, particularly in public 
relations. 

Mr. Ammon said the existence of 
the council would act as a deterrent 
to questionable advertising. He said 
that the advertiser might think, “If 
all of these people are going to be 
looking at my ads, I want to be sure 
they're right.” 

The council will hold its next meet- 
ing Sept. 7 at the Sheldon-Munn 


| gain. This result, 


| 


Hotel in Ames, Iowa, in connection | 


with the Iowa College-Feed Industry 
Conference at Iowa State College 











GIANT bins 


THE SAFEST LOW-COST BIN 
STORAGE YOU CAN BUY 


Butler Giant Bins are tops for storage . . . from 
18 feet to a giant 36 feet in diameter . . . and 
stand up to 40 feet high at the eave! The big- 
gest Butler bin holds over 36,000 bushels. 


Buy lowest-cost storage from Butler . . . Store 
grain safe from weather, fire, infestation— 
at a cost-per-bushel no other bin storage can 
match. Butler Giant Bins are easy to aerate, 
easy to fumigate, easy to clean and maintain. 
Any size can be offered with automatic 
handling equipment, too! 

Choose any size combination . . . Butler Giant 
Bins come in a wide range of sizes. This lets 
you build storage to fit your specific needs. 
It’s easy to segregate, condition and store 
various types and grades of grain. Hotspots 
can be controlled by moving only a few hun- 
dred bushels, instead of many thousands. 
























































Diameter Height Capacity* 

(eave) (bushels) 
21 19/8” 5,700 
21 32 9,600 
24 16’ 6,700 
24 18’8” 7,700 
24 214” 8,700 
24 24’ 9,700 
24 32’ 12,700 
24 40’ 15,700 
27 24/ 12,490 
27 32’ 16,300 
27 40’ 20,100 
36 24 22,700 
36 32’ 29,600 
36 40’ 36,400 








*Maximum capacity is determined by adding grain com- 
paction factor, based on 60# wheat or beans to cubic 
measure, and filling under roof above eave. Compaction 
factor will vary by the test weight, type of grain and depth 
of grain stored. 


Get better Butler construction . . . Butler Giant 
Bins are designed and built of extra-heavy 
galvanized steel to contain the tremendous 
pressures of stored grain. Bin-for-bin and 
bushel-for-bushel, Butler Giant Bins are 
heaviest in the grain bin industry . . . de 
signed and engineered for safest storage and 
long life. 


Buy Butler versatility . . . Butler Giant Bins 
permit segregated storage at low cost. And, 
because of bolted construction, they can be 
relocated — where and when you want. 


If you need big, low-cost grain storage, get the 
facts on Butler Giant Bins before you spend 
a dime! For complete details fast, contact 
your nearby Butler Dealer, Butler Builder or 
Butler Contractor. Or if you wish, write di- 
rectly to us at the office nearest you. 





® 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, 
Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alaboma 
Dept. 2, South 27th Street and Butler Avenue, 
Richmond 1, California 
Manufacturers of Equipment for Formin, 
Oil Production and Transportation 
Outdoor Advertising * Meta! Buildings 
Contract Manufacturing 


Factories at Kansas City, M ssour: * Minneapol's 
Minnesota *« Galesburg nois * Richmond 
California ¢ Birmingho Alabamo * Houston, Texas 

Burlingt< 
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Additive Comparison 
Reported by Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Stilbestrol, one of 
several feed additives for fattening 
cattle, was described recently by T. 


| R. Greathouse, University of Illinois 


extension livestock specialist, as hav- 
ing given “the most consistent bene- 
fit of all feed additives tested in re 
cent years.” 

He said stilbestro]l has produced an 
average response of 18% in weight 
according to Mr 
Greathouse, compares with 4% for 
antibiotics, 11% for tapazole and 12% 
for enzymes 

On the average, he reported, stil- 
bestrol-fed cattle require 12% less 
feed, while tapazole saves 6% of the 
feed and antibiotics, 3% 

Mr. Greathouse gave the following 
brief summary of feed additives other 
than stilbestrol that have been under 
test: 

“Antibiotics: The biggest problem 
of antibiotics is their lack of consist- 


| ent benefit in various feeding trials 


PPPHeTITTwre Awe 1 


“Tapazole: Tapazole’s advantage is 
greatest if fed only during the last 


30-60 days of the fattening period 
It is not available on the market, 
though 


“Enzymes: These additives are new 
and they produce no response in cat- 
tle on high-moisture grain-type ra- 
tions. More work is needed to justify 
use of this additive 

“Live rumen culture: In general, 
use of this additive has failed to dem- 
onstrate any advantage in average 
daily gain and feed efficiency 

“Chemobiotics: Results of this ad- 
ditive have varied. On the average, 
it has proved less efficient than anti- 
biotics 

“Tranquilizers: The average experi- 
mental results with this additive have 
not shown an improvement in aver- 
age daily gain or feed efficiency in 
the fattening ration.” 

—_ 


Pelleting Mill Opened 


PRINEVILLE, ORE.—Ochoco Feed 
& Farm Supply, Prineville, celebrat- 
ed the completion of its hay and 
grain pelleting mill with an open 
house recently. George Wittmer and 
Mac Sinclair owners of Ochoco 
Feed, are associated with Ed Albert- 
son in the pellet mill 

Services to be offered will include 
custom pelleting for hay and grain 
There will be bulk delivery service, 








with a new and larger unit for pick 
up and delivery 
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WATCH FEEDING COSTS GO DOWN WITH THIS 
RICHER DRY MOLASSES 
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BLACKSTRAP 
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Now—add the richest dry molasses to your feed! NATICO, the 

all sugar-cane molasses product. NATICO adds attractive new FOR BEEF AND 
color and fragrance to feed, even makes dry home-grown grains DAIRY CATTLE, 
and roughages tastier to livestock. Try it and watch feeding SWINE, POULTRY 
costs go down while feeding efficiency goes up. Remember— 

something wonderful happens when you add NATICO! 


Product of 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
a i => ©) World's | Welgel-X ime liilelelai lane] am Q@lelsl-Mei ale) loki -t: 
1429 WALNUT STREET ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA., AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Cc. W. Klinger 

STAFF APPOINTMENTS — Two 
sales staff appointments have been 
announced by McMillen Feed Mills, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Charles W. Klinger 
has been named production coordina- 
tor on the feed sales staff. Mr. Kling- 
er’s responsibilities will include au- 
thorizing and registering feeds as 
well as other staff duties. A 1950 
graduate of Indiana University with 
a B.S. degree in marketing, Mr. 
Klinger joined McMillen Feed Mills 
as assistant advertising production 
manager in 19538. The following year, 
he was named advertising production 
manager, and in 1958 was named 
assistant advertising manager. Joseph 
W. Hasler will succeed Mr. Klinger 
as assistant advertising manager. Mr. 
Hasler will assist with the creation 
and administration of Master Mix ad- 
vertising programs, as well as other 
staff duties. Mr. Hasler is a 1956 
graduate of Purdue University. He 
was an assistant territory manager 
for the firm from 1956-57, and be- 
came an administrative assistant in 
the sales department in 1957. 





More Weight Lost by 


Tranquilized Calves 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS- 
Tranquilized beef calves in a wean- 
ing test at Texas Tech College’s Pan- 
Tech Farms lost slightly more weight 
than non-tranquilized calves, al- 
though they were quieter and walked 
the fences less. 

The tests were made on 42 Here- 
ford steer calves which were weaned 
Nov. 12, 1958. Twenty-one received 
intramuscular injections of 50 mg 
of perphenazine each and the remain- 
ing 21 were left as controls with no 
injections. 

The calves were kept in a corral 
and were fed 10 lb. of sorghum fod- 
der, 2 lb. of oats and % Ib. of cotton- 
seed cake per head per day. There 
was no difference in the amount of 
feed consumed by the two groups. 

Individual weights were taken as 
the calves were placed on wheat pas- 
ture after nine days in the corral. 
The calves were weighed again indi- 
vidually after 12 days on wheat pas- 
ture. The average weight on the non- 
tranquilized calves Nov. 12 was 504 
lb., the average weight Nov. 21 was 
484 lb., giving a 9 day shrink of 
3.97%. The average weight Dec. 3 
was 503 Ib. and at the end of 21 days 
the shrink was 0.20%. 

The average weight of the tran- 
quilized group Nov. 12 was 512 lb 
and Nov. 21, 420 lb., giving a 9 day 
shrink of 6.25% Their average 
weight Dec. 3 was 507 lb. and at the 
end of 21 days they had a shrink 
of 0.98% 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Soft 
with Colloidal 
Clay 
Prepared by: Loncala Phosphate Co. 
High Springs, Fia. 
Distributed by: Warren-Dougias 
Chemical Co. 


1513-15-17 Burt St.. Omaha, Neb. 








Two Milling Firms to 


Make Isolated Protein 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —A joint 
venture agreement for the production 
and marketing of an isolated soybean 
protein of unique properties has been 
announced by the J. R. Short Milling 
Co., Chicago, and General Mills’ oil- 
seeds division, Minneapolis. The an- 
nouncement was made jointly by 
Charles H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc., and J. R. Short, Jr., pres- 
ident of the J. R. Short Milling Co. 

“The process for producing this 
unique pure protein was developed 
after many years of research,” Mr. 
Short said. “It is our opinion that our 
isolated protein has superior quali- 
ties which will be of interest to the 
food industry. We intend to introduce 
this product to the baking trade as 
well as other food markets.” 

Mr. Short said the protein, which 
is both light in color and bland in fla- 
vor, will be of particular interest to 





the baking industry, as it may be 
used in large concentrations in baked 
products without materially affecting 
the physical properties of the finished 
product. At the same time it can 
make a significant contribution to the 
nutritional value of baked foods, ac- 
cording to Mr. Short. 

S. D. Andrews, vice president of 
General Mills and general manager of 
the oilseeds division, said the agree- 
ment is effective at once. “Production 
on a limited scale will start as soon 
as possible, and future plans call for 
a commercial plant at one of the com- 
pany’s soybean plants. 

General Mills’ oilseeds division has 
soybean plants at Belmond, Iowa, and 
Rossford, Ohio, which produce soy- 
bean flakes, the primary raw material 
for manufacturing the isolated pro- 
tein. 

Soybean meal is 44% protein, but 
this new process developed by the J 
R. Short Milling Co., produces a 
100% protein, according to Mr. An- 
drews. 
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N. H. Poultry 
Meeting Aug. 12 


NEWBURY, N.H. The New 
Hampshire Poultry Growers Assn. 
has scheduled a summer meeting at 
Mt. Sunapee State Park, Newbury 
Aug. 12. The meeting is sponsored 
by the poultry association and the 
cooperative extension service. 

The one-day session includes a pan- 
el discussion on, “How Can We Com- 
pete in the Poultry Business?” Sen 
Norris Cotton is tentatively sched- 
uled to discuss, “What's Going On in 
Government that Will Affect the 
Poultry Industry?” 

James Timberlake, executive sec- 
retary, quality egg council of the New 
England Egg Producers Assn., will 
talk on “What's Going On in Quality 
Egg Programs?” “Automation in the 
Poultry Business,” will be discussed 
by Wally Newman, Tom's River, N.J., 
eastern regional manager, Big Dutch- 
man 








Improves nutritional 
value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your feeds. 
Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed whey- 
product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 


the 12 essential amino acids. 


In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 





32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 





World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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Warren Crandell, manager of the Farmers Co-op 
in George, lowa writes ... "While manager of 
the Farmers Coop. Assn. at Larchwood, Iowa, 
I treated 100,000 bushels of corn with 
TETRAKOTE in September of 1957. To this 
date the corn is in good condition. 


I am now manager of the Farmers Coop. Com- 
pany in George, Iowa. In September of 1958, 
I used TETRAKOTE on 100,000 bushels of corn, 
To date it is in excellent condition. I 
plan on using TETRAKOTE on 180,000 bushels 


of corn in September of this year. 


I believe that, for grain stored on a long- 
term basis (over 8 months), it is by far the 
most economical type of protection avail- 
able today ... in short, I'm sold on TETRA- 
KOTE. I've learned that you can depend on 
Douglas grain sanitation products. I've 
used them since 1946 and find they do every- 
thing you say they will do." 


Ils your present grain protectant doing this kind of a job 
for you? Are you getting your money’s worth? 


If not, why not follow the example of professional grain 
men all over the country who rely on low-cost TETRAKOTE. 
Use it for long-term protection of your grain against bug 
infestation. When the golden flood of this year’s harvest 
comes your way protect it right from the start with 
TETRAKOTE. 


Grain Sanitation Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 
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You can always count on fast 
turnovers and good profits when 
you stock and display PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell. That’s 
because poultrymen everywhere 
have learned that hens produce 
more eggs with stronger shells 
when PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Shell is in the hoppers. 





_ ric. ', Quaker Oats Division 


Sales Manager Named 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Earl K. Herndon as sales manager of 
the farm industries division of The 
Quaker Oats Co. in Decatur, Ala., 
has been announced by I. S. Riggs, 
vice president. 

In his new position, Mr. Herndon 
‘vill be responsible for the sale of all 
poultry meat products for the Deca- 
tur plant, and will report to C. Glenn 
Bryan, general manager of the farm 
industries division. 

A native of Springfield, Tenn., Mr. 
Herndon joined farm industries as a 
salesman in 1947. Prior to his recent 
promotion he was manager of the 
Nashville, Tenn., branch office of 
farm industries. 

Mr. Herndon is a charter member 
of the Tennessee Poultry Federation; 
vice president of the National Poul- 
try, Butter & Egg Assn.; a member 
of the Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
MINK FOOD—A fashionable future | Assn., and the Poultry & Egg Na- 
for young mink is seen by Nutrena | tional Board. 

Feeds’ Howard Seurer, shown check- 
ing condition of a summer coat by 


blowing along animal’s back. Mr. NATIONAL IDE 
Seurer, charged with mink food sales 


for the firm, says a newly introduced = é i 
cereal-type product, formulated to appointed sole distributor 


help cut mink production costs by 
augmenting high-priced meat diets, 
“will aid in turning thin summer 
coats into prime, dense fur valued in 
mid-winter mink.” Mr. Seurer wears 
heavy leather mitts to protect against 
razor-like teeth and claws. [ i T T b je 
New Mink Food 

MINNEAPOLIS—A new cereal- 
type mink food, developed to help YS 
reduce production costs by augment- \ se 
ing costly meat diets, has been intro- 
duced in an eight-state area by Nu- HYG ENO 
facturer headquartered here. — » 


trena Mills, Inc., animal feed manu- 
Ralph B. Hollingsworth, general | Any 
Z ITTES *f 


manager, said, “Mink production costs | 
are going up steadily with fully one- 
third of operating expenses tied up in 

The ONLY Litter». 
with PATENTED Feature 
for DISEASE CONTROL 


feed, primarily in high-priced meat 
@ DUST-FREE 


products. Nutrena’s new cereal, a pre- 
@ ANTISEPTIC 





PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 





This year ’round, nation-wide 
demand—constantly stimulated by 
advertising in leading farm and 
poultry journals and on 70 radio 
stations—makes your selling job 
easier. It pays to push PILOT 
BRAND—the largest selling 
eggshell material in the world. 





Order from your distributor 
or write to us 


Nutrena Introduces 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 











cise balance of vitamins, minerals and 
other nutrients normally available 
only from meat products, will help re- 
duce costs while maintaining full pro- 
duction of high grade pelts demanded 
by processors and consumers.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth said sales will be 
directed by mink specialist Howard 
M. Seurer who will also provide on- 
ranch consulting service, helping to 
program handling, feeding and gen- 
eral care. 

The Nutrena formula, field tested in 














BEST SERVICE 
ON 


VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 









PLUS the past year on ranches in Minneso- 
ta, Wisconsin and Missouri, will be | HIGHLY ABSORBENT, TOO! 
PREMIXES manufactured in three forms: A vita- : 





CHILLICOTHE 


PHONE 1047 





For Ouer 
20 Years 











Geed Trade 


min-mineral fortified mix with anti- 
biotics, a fortified mix without anti- 
biotics and a straight cereal mix to 
be used as a quantity supplement for 
blends already containing sufficient 
nutrients and medicants. 

Mr. Hollingsworth said the product 
will be marketed in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota—the nation’s leading mink 
producing states—and in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, North and South Da- 
kota, and Colorado. Distribution will 
be through Nutrena’s present dealer 
organization 

SS See a 


Firms to Donate Prizes 


DURHAM, N.H. — Several feed 
manufacturing firms will donate 
prizes to be awarded at the coming 
second annual Granite State Dairy 
Jubilee, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Hilton Boynton of the 
New Hampshire Purebred Dairy Cat- 
tle Assn., which will sponsor the 
event. 

One of the awards to the grand 
champion females in each show will 
be provided by the Worthmore Feed 
Co., while some will be donated by 
the Beacon Milling Co. and General 





Mills, Inc. 





Respiratory disease goes down 
when HYGENO is spread on the 
brooder house floor. Chick mor- 
tality drops, too! Heaviest adver- 
tising campaign in 25-year Hygeno 
history will tell this story to poul- 
trymen for you. 


HYGENO DOES MORE 


© Dust-free © Discourages litter 
septic picking (cause of 
= disease in other 
®@ Treated for fire litters) 
resistance © Covers 
@ High absorbent Economically 


HYGENO PAYS YOU MORE 
@ BETTER MARGIN © COSTS LESS 
© BUILDS REPEAT CUSTOMERS 


GET THE FRANCHISE! 


Write for Carload 
Prices 


? NATIONAL IDEAL CO. 


[eo] 8 telek. mie). iie) 
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HORIZONTAL 
MIXER * MIXALL and SANIMIX 
Horizontal Mixers — 27 models, 











TWIN SHOE CLEANER + Over 40 SIZES 


in 3 & 4 screen, 2 air Standard and Spe- BARBEAU JR. CLEANER * Complete com standard, heavy-duty and sanitary VERTICAL MIXER + Capacities from 
cial Models. Capacities to 6000 bu/hr. pact system. Ideal for smal! operators. plus custom-built ¥% to 4 tons and more per batch 





DUPLEX RECEIVING 
DAT CRIMPER « 5 sizes from 5 to 200 SNAPPY SHAKER 7 sizes in choice MIXER * Choice of sizes, to meet your SCALPER © 11 sizes, 1 & 2 screen mod- 
bu/hr. capacities. of 1 or 2 deck models. capacity requirements els. Wide range of capacities 





OK SNAPPY AIR FINISHER * 7 sizes—  ASPIRATOR + 12” to 48” diameter ALL STEEL REEL © Variety of models to 
BAGGING SCALE © 2 models, 25to 200 lbs. Capacities to 20 tons/hr. cones for various capacities. individual requirements 


IF YOU DON'T SEE IT HERE...ASK FOR IT 


Surveys show your investment in Eureka equipment 
reduces production and operating costs...improves 
your competitive position 
Howes produces a complete line of units to equip your 
entire operation. Each unit is expertly designed and 
precisely built to deliver efficient, durable service alone 
or in combination with ether Eureka units 
Your requirements are most closely matched from the 
wide selection of items for each process. A wider range 
of standard models. Special units custom built to exact 
specifications. All are competitively priced. Experi- 
enced assistance is available. Also, free bulletins and 
catalogs. Your request for information or quotes will 
receive prompt, personal attention. 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 





- NEEDLE SCREEN SEPARATOR «+ Sec 
Bucket elevators, screw, belt and board conveyors enst View 4 cian oath dechla of OAT CLIPPER + 7 models in 9 sizes for 


© A complete line of test equipment single Stream to 500 bu/hr. capacity all capacities 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS « 


No. 7602—Bulk 
Fumigant Applicator 


A new Dawson bulk fumigant ap- 
plicator is being introduced by Fer- 
guson Fumigants, Inc., for the appli- 
cation of its 37 fumigant mixture in- 
to grain bins, cereal processing plants 
and warehouses. It is associated with 
a large bulk tank semi-trailer for 
over-the-highway delivery to a cen- 
tral storage point where it is trans- 
ferred into large storage tanks. From 
the tanks it is transferred to the ap- 
plicator by a method similar to that 
used in the bulk distribution of LP 


gas. From the bulk tank on the appli- 
cator, which can be mounted on a 
small trailer or truck, liquefied gas 
passes through a meter that records 
directly in pounds, the amount of 
fumigant applied. According to the 
company the ability to control appli- 
cation rate is important in connection 
with the fumigation of bulk grain 
bins. The company can adapt the ap- 
plicator assembly to any size tank 
the custom fumigator may require, 


No. 7602—Bulk Fumigant 
Applicator 
No. 7603—Feed Fat Bulletin 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


NEW SERVICE - 





Send me information on the items marked: 


() No. 7605—Fall Pack Promotion 
[) Ne. 7606—Booklet on Coccidiosis 


Others (list numbers) ....... eee0 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


including setting up the equipment 
for the largest fumigation jobs which 
might require up to 30,000 lb. of fu- 
migant for a single grain bin or for a 
number of large grain storage build- 
ings in the same location. For further 
information, check No. 7602 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 7603—Feed Fat 
Bulletin 


A bulletin entitled “Fat Handling 
Equipment and Maintenance” has 
been published by the Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co. Included in 
the bulletin are sections on storage 
tanks, pipe lines, pumps, metering 
devices and valves. Under each sec- 
tion a description of requirements, 
sizes and other data is given. An- 
other portion of the bulletin deals 
with “Maintenance of Fat Storage 
Tanks.” Included in this section is 
information on how to keep the tanks 
clean, temperature data and general 
facts about fat storage. For copies 
of this bulletin check No. 7603 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7604—Shovel- 
Barrow 


A combination shovel and wheel- 
barrow designed for handling grain 
and feed in cereal and grain process- 
ing plants and elevators has been 
announced by Gar-Bro Manufactur- 
ing Co. According to company litera- 
ture, in effect, the unit is a giant- 
size dust pan. It can be loaded quick- 
ly without shoveling since the bottom 
of the tray is at floor level and can 
be pushed directly into the grain or 


No. 7604—Shovel-Barrow 








FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 














BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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other bulk material. Balanced con- | 
struction makes it easy to transport | 
and maneuver with a full load, the 
company said. A patented raised ful- | 


crum dumping device lifts and tilts 
the tray for steep, fast unloading. 
The unit is of all-welded steel con- 
struction and has ball bearing wheels 
and cushion rubber tires. Tray width 
is 24 in., length 30 in. and overall 
width 34 in. Net weight is 65 lb. For 
details, check No. 7604 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7606—Booklet on 
Coccidiosis 


A brochure entitled ‘Technical In- 
formation and Review of Experiment- 
al Data—CocciVac,” has been pre- 
pared by Dorn and Mitchell Labora- 
tories, Inc. Designed for use by tech- 
nical and scientific people in the poul- 
try field, the 32-page brochure con- 
tains detailed research and field data 
regarding the control of coccidiosis 
using CocciVac coccidiosis vaccine. 
Distribution of this brochure will be 
limited to technical and scientific peo- 
ple. Qualified persons may obtain fur- 
ther information by checking No. 7606 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 7605—Fall Pack 
* 

Promotion 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., announces 
a fall pack promotion featuring a 
colorful two-shelf display. Included 
in the promotion will be consumer 
premiums and a small assortment of 
animal health products designed to 
treat a number of livestock and poul- 
try diseases. In addition to the in- 
store product promotion, the com- 
pany will support sales with nation- 


| wide consumer advertising, including 


some 600 billboard promotions in 20 





Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 
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—} Oj | =I. | of =SF- Tale ME) 1 a") | 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 


“short course 


* on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 


printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 


feeders, educators, businessmen and others about 


rogress in animal agricul- 


ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 
mation and ideas on such subjects as .. . 


Broiler Feeding 


Cattle Nutrition Swine Rations 


Turkey Feeding 


New Research Developments 
Improved Feed Formulation 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 100—$7. 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
P. O. Box 67 


Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








Please send me ............ copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and 
Service" booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name and 
address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. 





POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Feedstuffs 


P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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City CHC eee eee eee eee eee Zone eee State eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 
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Lactos Laboratories, Inc. 
No. 7589—Bulk feed body, Gerber . 
Sheet Metal, Inc. to Bigger Sales 
No. 7590—Bulk or feed body, Trail- : 
co Manufacturing & Sales Co. and Profits 
No. 7591—Sales booklet, Perrygraf 
Corp. 
No. 7592—Package Pneumatic sys- 
tem, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 
No. 7598—Bag flattener, New Lon- 
don Engineering Co. 
No. 7594—Vitamin K product, Ab- 
bott Laboratories Shit: 
No. 7595—Portable grain conveyor, to Write for 
Myers-Sherman Co. <I s 
No. 7596—Feed, fertilizer body, Si- = oy Cll yr 
monsen Manufacturing Co. ome 
No. %7597—Tractor shovel, The profit-proved 
Frank G. Hough Co. Bae : ah Ultra-Life 
No. 7598—All-steel hog pen, Star- “ie Program — 
line, Inc. see for yourself 
No. 7599—Vitamin K product, He- i the advantages 
terochemical Corp. m 
you get. 


No. 7600—Fish meal dryer bulle- 
tin, Standard Steel Corp. LABORATORIES, ING. o - 
; ? Office and Plant — East St. Louls, Illinols 
No. 7601—Dust collector, Ripco Air én aetaiemainane haietes oh diein ont tan afin ete, 


Systems. 




















‘ ct 


states. The display can be set up to 
create an animal health department 
on the spot. A free six-way flashlight 

is enclosed in each carton of Terra- 


mycin for mastitis. A premium given | ¢¢ | 

with the Terramycin poultry formula THE STRON G -SCOTT 
is a free one-year subscription to a 
poultry publication. For more infor- 
mation about the rest of the cam- QUICK-CHANGE HAMME 
paign, check No. 7605 on the coupon 


and mail. 


Also Available F : SOLVED ALL OUR GRI 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 7571—Cob and shuck retarder, . 
Cc. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. oan a = o> aan alien 

No. 7572—Pneumatic bulk unit, ad the ae mill ond arate. tee 
Aero-Bulk Manufacturing Co. Co-Op also includes a lumber yard 

No. 7573—Linear programming, In- and locker plant. 
ternational Business Machines Corp. Alvin Berg manages the entire Co-O 

No. 1574 — Temperature recording prc me seven pact 
unit, Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 

No. 7575 — Automatic bag feeder, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7576—“Roughager” pellet mill, ‘< a Fo ’ 
Coltennie canes co. When we offer custom grinding, that’s 

No. 7577—Bulk fumigant, Ferguson just what it is,”’ says Al. ““We change with just @ pull of the 


handie, any one of the 


Fumigants, Inc. : : r: 
gg ~ Be grind size almost every batch. W ithout y 4 pete theey beh oe 
ni-Power Co. the quick-change on our Strong-Scott for the Hammermill are 
: s ° ° 9 ropped into place an 
No. 7579—Proportioning pump, B- Hammermill, we just couldn’t operate ¥ ready to go—it’s just that 
I-F Industries, Inc. a ee : easy and fast 
No. 7580—Booklet on pellet mills, as we do. In fact,’’ added Al, “our 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. Hammermill has been the answer to 
No. 7581 — Automatic unloader, t . t hich “ Saale 
Butler Manufacturing Co. urning ou 1g capacity grinding 
No. 7582 — Molasses feed scale, when you really need it.’’ Contractor Welter Wendt, mill em 


ployee at Green Valley 


Richardson Scale Co. > _ ; 
No. 7588—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- at Farmers Elevator Co-Op was adds just the right amount 
ses to feed in 


ufacturing Co. Arnold Schroeder. of mola: 
No. 7584 — Dealer program bro- ; the Triple Action Mixer 
chure, William Davies Co., Inc. ‘ “As for custom mixing, we give our 
No. 7586—Engineering service, V. . . ; ae 
Ania Gp customers fast service and a quality 
No. 7587—Inert atmosphere gener- product, thanks to our Strong-Scott 


ators, Gas Atmospheres, Inc. F 2. . . . » 
Stn Seinen poets Ver 1-ton and 2-ton Triple Action Mixers, 
added Al. 











REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE . . . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES A BETTER JOB—LONGER! » A Hinged doors on 


the bottom of 

the Strong-Scott 
Triple Action Mixer 
provide easy 
access for cleaning. 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON: 
STRONG-SCOTT HAMMERMILL 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING NAME 


The 
Mfg. Co. ADDRESS = 


451 Taft Street N. E. a 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota Dept. GV-59 
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RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 33) 





PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 16 f Pe Hr 
CC - rent sti 
RECOGNIZED BY THE POULTRY INCREASED EGG With the advent o 


INDUSTRY TO BE THE BEST cattle feeds, there has been a ten- 
SOURCE OF CALCIUM FOR PRODUCTION 5 | dency for any abnormal — oe 
POULTR' ; actions in any animal to be attribute 
get TR a BR gy © IMPROVED EGG to presence of stilbestrol in the feed. 


THE POULTRYMAN OBTAINS... QUALITY More likely, say Wayne researchers, 


@e BETTER SHELL the stimulation comes — naturally 
50105 NET occurring estrogen in the grain or 
ayo's QUALITY ne | roughage. 7 é 

nin meeovto ; @ HIGHER HATCHABILITY White mice are very a ay “ 

; estrogens, and Allied Mills has de- 

© HEALTHIER POULTRY veloped a biological mouse uterine 

: assay which will routinely detect 3 

a aeige 2 So the , parts of estrogen (equivalent to stil- 

OYSTER SHELL eee AP be : bestrol) in a billion parts of feed. 

wsasee Ss % Abnormal sexual stimulation in 
tentrsounn renee bis 5 ayy seven different herds of swine was 
soeieen ail ie ay PIES Lasts called to the attention of Wayne 

MAYO SHELLCORR GO t. ath Wee nan . “ing > past yez 
mOUSTON, TAS : ae Se researchers during the past year. In 

PEA’ SIZE each case moldy corn was being fed. 
MAYO SHELL CORP. Samples of the corn were assayed 

P O BOX 784 is HOUSTON. TEXAS using the white mice, and increased 

te uterine weights were noted in the 
immature female mice used in this 
work. It was shown that the moldy 
corn contained estrogenic activity Supplies 
which was stimulating the gilts ab- 
normally. Other samples of moldy 


| corn have been tested with the mouse 

VA N D U S b N 4 A ik RI N GTO N assay and found to be free of estro- 

genic activity. Probably only a small 

DIVISION proportion of moldy corn contains 

estrogen activity. The type of molds 

F. H. Peavey & Co. responsible for the estrogenic activity 
has not been identified. 


GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX BROILERS: An experiment was 


conducted to learn how much feed 
is wasted when feeders are filled 


too full. When feeders were filled 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH correctly, weight was 3.36 Ib. and Unsurpassed 


feed conversion was 2.25. When feed- 
ers were too full, weight was 3.32 Ib., 
and conversion was 2.48. 

Showing that cold weather takes 
more feed, research was conducted 
in two types of housing with the 
same feed formulation. Data show 
how the amount of feed required was 


eATY 
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Founded 1852 
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. © 
Tht turn Siieser Gettae aalh Gk ta. the 
. unheated house but about the same 


during all seasons in the heated 


Md house. Data from commercial broiler 
to q U qd ity flocks in one area showed that .7 Ib. 
more feed was required per bird 

| marketed during the cold months. 
(the profits come naturally) Crumbles and pellets: Broilers re- 


ceiving crumbles vs. mash or crumbles 

® E D W 34 RA wm D and pellets vs. mash weighed an aver- 
. 
Protein Concentrates 








age of 5.8% more. Amount of feed 
required per pound of broiler aver- 
aged 4.4% less 
Ingredient quality: A “toe ash test” 
is used at the Wayne farm to rou- 
tine check availability of phosphorus 
in dicalcium phosphate from various 
sources. Newly hatched chicks are 
fed a ration without any extra phos- 
¥= can be enthusiastic in recommending RED W BRAND phorus for one week. Then different 
protein concentrates to any farmer or feeder. Hogs groups are fed different phosphate 
and poultry are by nature meat eaters. They need the supplements until 3 or 4 weeks old. 
unisolated growth factors present in natural protein and feed- One toe from each foot is removed, 
ing fat. RED W BRAND is nature’s own formula —carefully dried and burned until only the ash 
controlled in processing by Wilson for quality, uniformity, or minerals remain. The percent ash 
ae : A A , in the dried toe is a measure of the 
purity. The potency of this natural formulation continues ; : ; : 
wy , . amount of phosphorus available for 
effective generation after generation. bone formation. Results mice 
. - é sults of a typical 
When you sell RED W BRAND Meat and Bone Scraps, test were presented. Phosphate A 
Digester Tankage, and Vitagen Feeding Fat, you’re giving increased amount of toe bone forma- 
your customer the high energy feed he needs. RED W tion 30.5% in a four week test. Phos- 
BRAND builds repeat business... puts meat on the animal, phate B increased bone formation For ait: 
money in the till only 45%. Two other phosphates 
also were not as good as aaasaie Productive & 
a Three week tests were repeated Profitable 
or phosphate A, C and D with dif- 
ferent production from the same man- Feed Formulas 
ufacturer. Differences were small but Cc il 
very consistent. Data from large ex- a 


perimental groups fed phosphates A Your Ray Ewing 


and B showed slower growth and 
poorer bone formation for phosphate 

B, and some 10% more feed ne re- Representative 
quired to produce the same weight 
broiler. 

Data also were presented to show 
differences in unidentified growth 
factor sources (all with the same 
name). In addition, the researchers 
reported a biological test indicating 
that some vitamin A supplements 
are not as stable as others. 

Diseases and stresses: In a study 
with chicks which developed a con- 
dition similar to paratyphoid, it was 


dE |EA( 


& 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 
The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 
RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 


RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat / 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY »« OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA + LOS ANGELES + DENVER + ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


eee ee ee 
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shown how a diet properly balanced 
with some of the vitamins helped 
prevent mortality. Both groups were 
given a high level of antibiotic in 
the water when the condition was 
noticed. It was soon evident that the 
properly formulated diet helped pre- 
vent mortality. By 18 days nearly 
8% of the chicks fed the poor ration 
were lost. Less than 1% of the chicks 
on the specially balanced diet had 
died. 

Other tests: In a study with arseni- 
cals, 3-nitro increased weight 5.8% 
and cut feed required for weight by 
2.9%. Arsanilic acid increased weight 
5.2% and decreased feed requirement 
by 2.5%. If the control birds had 
been carried to the weight of the 
birds fed arsenicals, they would have 
required 4 to 45% more feed for 
market weight. 

Wayne researchers also reported 
an experiment in which feeding of 
grit increased weight “only slightly”, 
with little influence on feed require- 


mash and some were fed crumbles 
in this test. 
Moderately debeaked chicks aver- 


aged only .02 Ib. lighter at market | 
than those not debeaked. Those sev- | 


erely debeaked were .11 Ib. lighter 
in one experiment. Feed conversions 
appeared not to be influenced. There 
were no differences in mortality. Dif- 


ferences under commercial conditions | 


may be greater. 


LAYERS AND PULLETS: It was 
noted that response from a “medica- 


tion” type of fortification obviously | 


will depend on degree of stress or 


disease. In a test with arsanilic acid, | 
there was a production of 15 more | 
eggs per hen and a decrease of 4% | 
in feed required per dozen. Feed per | 


dozen of 3.76 lb. over a 10-month 
period from a commercial ration was 
described as “outstandingly low.” 
In a test of mash-scratch vs. all- 
mash for layers, one pen received a 
scratch mixture of one third oats 
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MOLASSES 


BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 


CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 
106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, NM. Y. Telephone: HAnever 2-8220 
Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 


Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 











Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


34% LINSEED MEAL 


MEAL SALES 424 Flour Exchange Bidg.. Minneapolis |5 
. Telephone FEderal 8-8469 
PLANT AT REO WING, MINNESOTA 


and two thirds corn and an egg 





ment. Some of the birds were fed 





—Plan-your mill tor— 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


WITH MINIMUM 
MANPOWER 


» TS oP ee 


Let KELLv ovPLEY show you | 
how a complete planning and 
machinery service can mean 
extra profits for you! 


z 
5 : 
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. Fe gel ans 


Today, more than ever before, the only real 
guarantee of profitable feed mill or elevator 
operation lies in a combination of good plan- 
ning and good machinery. 

Backed by a full line of dependable machines 
and by the experience gained from over 75 
years in the mill and elevator field, Kelly Duplex 
engineers are well qualified to offer you a com- 
plete planning and machinery service. They will 
be glad to prepare for you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a mill layout and a machinery plan based on 
your particular needs—and to show you how 
this type of coordination means more money for 
you all the way along the line. 

Whether you’re thinking about a complete 
new mill... a new addition . . . or a revamp- 
ing of your present space—it will pay you to 
check Kelly Duplex first. There’s no obligation. 
Just check and mail the card today for com- 
plete information. - Kelly Duplex 20” Double 

Chain Drag tical Feed Mixers 
- Kelly Duplex Corn Sheller . Kelly Duplex Twin Molasses 
. Kelly Duplex 12” Pit Auger with Mixer 
vari-speed control . Kelly Duplex Molasses Pump 
. Kelly Duplex All Steel - Kelly Duplex Molasses Heater 
Bucket Elevator - Kelly Duplex Molasses Tank 
. Two Kelly Duplex Dust Collectors « Kelly Duplex Screw Elevator 
. Two Kelly Duplex No. 4 with flexible spouting 
Grain Bins 


Here is a list of the machines used . Two Kelly Duplex No. 3 Ver- 

in the above mill. They are keyed 

to the drawing by number. 

1. Kelly Duplex Truck Hoist 

2. Kelly Duplex Truck Scale with 
Type Recording Beam 

3. Kelly Duplex K-20 Hammermil! 
with direct connected 100 HP 


MILL AND BLAVATOR es automatic drag con- 
MACHINERY 





VIA AIR MAIL 




















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


‘ No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 








—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 





FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in your free 
mill planning ond layout service 
—and in the machines checked ot 
right. Without obligation, please 





send me complete information 


]Information on free mill 


planning and layout service. 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 


CITY 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Hammermi||s 

Twin Molasses Mixer 
Chain Drag 

Pil Auger 

Electric Truck Hoist 
Vertical Screw Elevetor 
Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevetor 

Corn Crusher Regulater 
Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheiler 


Pitless Corn Sheller 
Combined Sheller Cleanes 
Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

Corn Cutter ond Grader 
Cob Crusher 

Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Corioader 
Magnet Separator 
Grain Feeder 

Groin Blower 


Complete Line Coteleg 
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mash. Another pen received a mix- 
ture of ground corn, ground oats and 
egg mash in the same proportions. 
Production and feed efficiency for 
the mash-scratch and all-mash groups 
were 71.8% and 4.28, and 73.6% and 
4.11, respectively. Other tests show 
that using less oats than fed here 
would have resulted in less feed re- 
quired. 

Inclusion of a high level of anti- 
biotic in a “noon lunch” pellet was 
described as an efficient and prac- 
tical method of boosting antibiotic 
intake to help combat laying house 
stresses. When high antibiotic diet 
(HAD) pellets were fed as a “noon 
lunch” at a rate of 5 Ib. per 100 
birds daily, there were increased 
production (6.4% more) and lowered 
feed requirement, (3.1% less) with 
no difference in mortality. Another 
experiment was conducted in which 





HAD crumbles were fed 2 days out 
of each 2 weeks. Again, production 
was increased, (3.2% more) feed re- 
quirement was lowered, (7.2% less) 





but there was no apparent difference 
in mortality. 

There is only a limited place for 
oats in most all-mash laying feed 
programs, said the Wayne research- 
ers. For high producing flocks, they 
said, use of oats will usually increase 
the cost of producing eggs. Oats were 
removed from the laying rations fed 
several groups of hens during the 
last phase of production. Production 
remained about the same when actu- 
ally it was expected to decrease 
naturally. Following removal of 15% 
oats, amount of feed per dozen was 
decreased 8%. 

Floor management and space for 
layers: “With greater specialization 
and mechanization, it has been shown 
that under controlled conditions as 
little as 1 to 1% sq. ft. of floor space 
per layer is sufficient,” said the 
Wayne researchers. “Some of these 
reports leave the impression that in- 
stallation of slat floors or tiers of 
mechanical feeders, waterers and 
roosts is necessary for the use of 
less space. The basic factors which 





influence amount of space are feeder 
space, water space, nest space, litter 
condition and necessary ‘elbow room.’ 
It is not always necessary to use 
tiered feeders and waterers to provide 
enough space with 1 to 1% sq. ft. 
housing. With the newer 8-in. nests, 
it is easier to provide sufficient nest 
space on one wall without arranging 
them too high. Maintenance of good 
litter condition with crowded housing 
depends on adequate ventilation and 
removal of a large proportion of the 
droppings. It is doubtful that ‘elbow 
room’ as such is very important to a 
hen unless she has less than 1 to 1% 
sq. ft. With all of these factors in 
mind and considering the results of 
an experiment (reported in detail), 
the Wayne Research laying house has 
been constructed to provide half lit- 
ter and half slats over a mechanically 
cleaned dropping pit. Such an ar- 
rangement gives sufficient space for 
feeding, watering and roosting over 
the dropping pit.” 

Pullet feeding programs: A sum- 
mary on the effects of controlling 








Missouri 
Feed Mixer 
Doubles 
Volume 
Quickly 
With 

New Plant 
Utilizing... 





BS&B BULK FEED TANKS 
ARE AVAILABLE IN THE 
FOLLOWING SIZES: 





[Tons | Cu. Ft | Height x 
6 FT.—CENTER DRAW 
2.8 139 10’ 2” 
43 215 12'10” 
5.8 290 15’ 6” 
7.3 365 18’ 2” 
6 FT.—SIDE DRAW 
3.8 188 14’ 8” 
5.3 264 17’ 4” 
6.8 339 20° 0” 
8.3 415 22' 8” 
9 FT.—CENTER DRAW 
11.0 552 tod Bhd 
14.4 718 18 7” 
17.8 888 21° 3” 
21.1 1055 23/11" 
24.5 1225 26’ 6” 
9 FT.—SIDE DRAW 
14.4 722 22°11" 
17.8 890 25’ 7” 
2i.1 1058 28° 3” 
24.5 1226 30’11” 
28.0 1395 33 7” 
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BSaB BULK FEED TANKS 


Feeders Grain & Supply, Inc., after serving feeders and farmers in 
the Bowling Green, Mo., area for 20 years, recently expanded their 
operations with a new custom grinding and bulk feed plant. 

Reasons: To increase overall tonnage by offering feed in bulk. To 
do custom grinding, mixing, pelletizing and shelling. To operate more 
profitably by eliminating labor and materials costs involved in bagging. 

Contractor for the new plant was Mr. Frank Brooks, of Belleville, 
Illinois. Plant equipment includes a battery of eight new BS&B Bulk 
Feed Tanks, with a total capacity of 57.4 tons. These tanks are used 
for storing grain and feed concentrates, and for grinding, mixing, 


pelletizing and shelling operations. 


Company President Ervin F. Henderson says, “Thanks to this 
new bulk feed and custom grinding operation, our volume of business 
doubled before we had even advertised the opening of the plant!” 

To fortify his growing bulk feed business, Mr. Henderson handles 
BS&B Bulk Feed Tanks in a range of sizes that will fit any customer 


requirement. 

You, too, can build a more profitable feed business by converting 
to bulk operations with the help of BS&B Bulk Feed Tanks. For com- 
- or 


plete information, contact the BS&B Man serving your area . . 


write to us direct. 


Agricultural Division, Dept. 8-AK8 


7500 East 12th Street 


Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Member, American Dehydrators Association © Associate Member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 








energy intake of growing pullets was 
presented; this was based on Allied 
Mills and other experiments, plus 
commercial observations. Most results 
indicate that restricting energy in- 
take by 20% of a full feed gives 
satisfactory results. 

(1) Production—usually an increase 
but not always; 10 Wayne compari- 
sons show a 5.7% increase. (2) Feed 
conversion in laying house—same 
pattern as production but improve- 
ment less because limited-fed pullets 
eat more first few weeks of pro- 
duction; 2.9% increased efficiency in 
10 Allied Mills tests. (3) Livability— 
sometimes better during laying sea- 
son; little significant difference in 
Wayne tests. (4) Egg size—early 
egg size larger from controlled-fed 
pullets; little difference later; small- 
er proportion of small eggs over total 
production. (5) Prolapse—some per- 
sons believe too-fat pullets experience 
more inverted vents, resulting in pro- 
lapse. (6) Hatchability—little differ- 
ence; but larger percentage of early 
eggs are suitable for setting. (7) Feed 
saved—during growing period, 4-5 Ib. 
per pullet if feed 20% less of medium 
to high energy ration; this advantage 
not realized if full feed a low energy, 
high fiber diet; pullets eat more of 
low energy ration, but lower cost 
offsets extra amount consumed. (8) 
Other factors to consider when con- 
trolling energy—(a) Advantages usu- 
ally greater for heavy breeds. (b) 
Full-feeding low energy ration more 
foolproof method than limiting high 
energy ration but does not permit 
much feed saving. (c) Controlling 
energy by full feeding low energy 
ration more satisfactory in confine- 
ment. (d) Benefits of controlled feed- 
ing usually greater from fall and 
winter hatched pullets because of 
tendency for summer light to stim- 
ulate egg production too early. (e) 
Do not limit nutrition; limit only 
energy. (f) If disease or stress which 
tend to delay maturity, may be un- 
wise to limit energy intake as much 
as normally advisable. (g) Start full 
feeding high energy ration when pul- 
lets reach 5% production. (h) Work 
has been done on personalized feed- 
ing programs for different strains of 
growing pullets. 


TURKEYS: Data were reported on 
range vs. confinement rearing of both 
bronze and broad white turkeys. The 
hens were heavier in confinement 
than on range. With toms, the re- 
verse was true. If confinement space 
is limited, it is more desirable to use 
it for hens. Feed requirements were 
similar for range and confinement 
bronze; but for some unexplained 
reason, they were much higher for 
confined whites than for those on 
range. There was not much differ- 
ence in mortality between the two 
groups. 

Where growers can raise hens sep- 
arately from toms, they can take 
advantage of lower protein require- 
ment for earlier finish. Data were 
reported from a test in which toms 
and hens were both fed the same to 
14 weeks. Then half the toms were 
given 14% protein and half were 
given 18% protein. The hens were 
also fed 14 and 18% protein at 14 
weeks. At 18 weeks, all groups of 
both sexes received 14% protein. 
Lowering protein to 14% at 14 weeks 
caused toms to gain 6% less during 
the next four weeks and increased 
feed requirement 9%. With hens, 
however, weight gains and feed ef- 
ficiency were the same at both lev- 
els. Finish was better where hens 


Heavier, 
Better 
latte bial -la-1e 
Ducks 


wtth... 


Rois ll 


' ( tgets Techsicg 
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Can you squeeze vitamin A 
without squelching it? 


When you pellet "fortified feed, the heat softens the beads stable vitamin A palmitate. When it 
j 


that carry vitamin A. Pressure crowds them into intimate vitamin A was introduced on the market 


contact with destructive oxygen and minerals. The vitamin A man"’ refers to the same men who ar 
potency drops off twice as fast in pellets as in unpelleted mash They have had tin 

The ratio of pelleted to unpelleted stability holds true even 
for our PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A PGB-250 d 

But PGB-250 leads the pack on stability, both with and with of tiny spheres i 
out pelleting. A week to 10 days after pelleting by six different dispersal in your 1 
mills, it has averaged 92°7 vitamin A recovery from feeds in our 
tests. After three months at 100 F and 58% relative humidity,* 
PGB-250 was still far out front 

PGB-250 gives this performance because of the way it is built 


S t j vy 20 r 3 vy 
s PGB-10, PGB 20, and PGB I 
Distillation Products Industries, | 


s: New York and Ch e Cha 
from plasticized gelatin, approved antioxidants, and inherently Montreal and T 


*When it's really 100°F. the relative } lity is very rarely as high 


as 58%. Check with your local weatherman if you don't believe that 





iT Also .. . distilled monoglycerides . . . 


some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 





leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries ic o division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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EVERY MIXING F 


‘WITH “a 
ee AND 
BLENDING ACTION 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS: 


@ Feeds 


@ Minerals & Vitamins 








Absolute accuracy is assured through 
the exclusive Marion cross blending 
and mixing action. Even trace mater- 
ials can be thoroughly and completely 
blended into your product. A constant 
uniformity, gueranteed --- 


jj & after Bag after Sagl 


@ Fertilizers, etc 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES: 


© Molasses SEND TODAY 













@ Fish Solubles FOR FREE 
© Animal Fats, etc. RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY pmo 
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were changed to the 14% finisher 
at 14 weeks. Other data show that 
feeding for finish is more successful 
under practical conditions by lower- 
ing protein during the finishing per- 
iod than by adding higher levels of 
fat. 

In a comparison of feeding systems 
on range, weights of turkeys receiving 
complete mash mixtures were almost 
identical to those fed supplement free 
choice with grain. However, those 
getting mixed rations required 10.2% 
less feed. Turkeys receiving pellets 
weighed % Ib. more. They required 
13.9% less feed than free choice fed 
birds and 4.2% less than mash fed 
turkeys. 

DAIRY FEEDING: Extensive in- 
formation was presented on results 
obtained with the 55 Holstein cows 
in the Wayne dairy herd. This in- 
cluded breeding as well as feeding. 
On the average, roughages and pas- 
ture supply 50% or more of the 
daily feed requirements. An experi- 
mental program feeding 10 to 12 Ib. 
of hay, 1 Ib. corn silage for each 








Here is a fully automatic seed treater at low 
cost .. . but you don’t have to sacrifice capacity! 
The LC Panogen treater is rated at 350 bushels 
per hour, but users report it handles up to 425 
bushels per hour with ease. Gentle tumbling 
action in the revolving drum assures you of fast, 
uniform seed coverage. This good initial distri- 
bution of material PLUS the exclusive ‘‘Vapor 
Action”’ of Panogen Liquid Seed disinfectant 
gives you effective seed treatment that will satisfy 
your customers. Your employees will like the LC 
treater too . . . automatic clean-out of treated 
seed and the dust and fume evacuator mean easier, 
cleaner seed treating. 

The LC Panogen automatic seed treater is 
equipped for gravity feed direct from the Pano- 
gen drum. The exclusive electronic metering de- 
vice and constant level reservoir set you up for 
completely modern push-button seed treating. 
No measuring or mixing . . . just elevate the drum 
of Panogen 5 to 10 feet above treater, attach hose, 
and set the dial for accurate dosage. The LC-E-1 
treater is fully equipped for bulk handling of seed, 
but if you prefer, a convenient bagging attach- 
ment is available at slight additional cost. 


reach the seed. 


*Price F.O.B. Woodstock, illinois 


Name 


_— Panogert 


Division of Morton Chemical Company 


MODEL LC-E-1 





Other attachments are available to enable you to 
do more jobs with your LC treater: 


Panogen Dual reservoirs apply two different seed treating 
chemicals simultaneously without mixing before they 


Slurry adapter automatically mixes powder, disinfectant 
and water to slurry treat beans, corn, peas, etc. 
Centrifugal or barre! pumps are available for use when 
gravity feed is not used. 

D-18 Drinox Kit enables simultaneous application of 
Drinox seed insecticide and Panogen. 

Your distributor has more information on the complete 
line of Panogen Treaters, attachments, and seed treating 
chemicals. Talk to him soon or send the coupon for addi- 
tional information on seed treating. 


COMPANY 


110 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Company 





Address 








Please send me information on: 


[_] Panogen Seed Treating Equipment 
(_] Panogen Liquid Seed Disinfectant 








pound of milk and 3 lb. of fortified 
dairy supplement has given econom- 
ical production and maintained body 
condition . . . Grass silages need a 
preservative . Urea may supply 
up to one third of the protein in 
the daily grain ration fed the cow 
. . . Research indicates the need for 
a minimum of 14% protein for grass 
silage and excellent hay. With corn 
silage, a 16% protein feed is most 
practical. As quality of roughage is 
reduced, amount of ration fed should 
be increased . - During the past 
12 months, one ration, 16% protein, 
was fed to all animals over 4 months 
of age. This single ration has given 
excellent production, saves on number 
of storage bins, reduces labor and 
produces well developed calves .. . 
Antibiotics may show definite bene- 
fits in some ruminant feeding pro- 
grams. Results in dairying are not 
as noticeable in our feeding trials 
under our management conditions. 
If a low grade infection is present, 
if management leaves something to 
be desired, or if the herd is under 
unusual stresses, added cost of anti- 
biotic can be justified. 

Currently an all-pelleted ration 
(concentrate mixture) is fed to half 
the herd, while the rest of the cows 
get the same diet in meal form. 
Milk production is sustained without 
any reduction in butterfat content. 
All-pelleted rations are practical for 
milking parlor feeding where fast 
feed consumption is indicated. 

Pelleting roughage for dairy calves: 
In a recent comparison, grass hay 
long and the same hay ground and 
pelleted were tested with calves. The 
average daily gain for both groups 
was nearly identical. There was little 
difference in amount of starter con- 
sumed or amount of hay consumed. 
In another experiment, with alfalfa, 
calves fed the long hay gained more 
than those fed the same hay pelleted. 
They consumed considerably more 
hay and slightly more starter. This 
probably accounts for the extra gain 
Apparently the alfalfa pellets were 
not as palatable to these calves as 
the long hay. 

Another experiment was designed 
to learn if force feeding roughage 
pellets by mixing them with starter 
would have a place in calf feeding. 
Best performance was obtained from 
calves receiving calf starter and long 
alfalfa hay, free choice. Calves re- 
ceiving the same alfalfa hay, pelleted 
and mixed with the starter at a 1 
to 4 rate, gained slightly less and 
ate considerably less feed. In a group 


| in which ground corn cobs were mixed 


with the fortified calf starter at a 
rate of 1 to 4, these calves ate slight- 
ly more than those receiving alfalfa 
pellets but gains were almost identi- 
cal. Some other systems also were 


| reported, and in general it was indi- 


| 200 Ib. of cow’s milk 





cated that calves 
some long hay. 

Milk replacer: Data were reported 
on results with a commercial milk 
replacer as compared with cow’s milk 
for dairy calves. Gains of the two 
groups of calves were almost identi- 
cal. A convenient method of figuring 
cost saving per calf by using milk 
replacer is to determine the price of 
and subtract 
the cost of a 25 lb. bag of highly 
fortified milk replacer. Two other ad- 
vantages are convenience of feeding 
a dry milk replacer mixed with water 
as compared to timing of calf feeding 
with milking time, and inclusion of an 
antibiotic in the replacer, which 
means less tendency to scour. 

Other calf studies: Calves receiving 
a commercial dried rumen product 
gained at about the same rate as 
those receiving nothing in addition 
to calf starter and milk replacer. 
Calves getting fresh rumen fluid 
daily in milk replacer gained slightly 
less. 

Two groups of calves were used to 
compare cracked corn and whole 
corn in a starter made from equal 
parts of commercial calf supplement 
pellets, whole oats and corn. There 
appeared to be little difference in 
palatability of the two starters or 
in performance. 


apparently need 
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have you explored the 
potential of Squibb’s new 


antifungal antibiotic? 


mycostatin 


,. ee _ el Lire 
7% RELIABILITY j, 


‘yy 








SQUIBB 








E. R. Squibb & Sons is proud to offer 
Mycostatin-20 for use in swine and turkey feeds. 





May we send you a brochure containing detailed 
information about this exclusive Squibb develop- 
ment? The brochure contains a Progress Report plus other 
valuable data about Mycostatin-20 — the first and only anti- 
fungal antibiotic available for feed use. We believe this 
brochure will be of unusual interest to nutritionists, inves- 
tigators, feed manufacturers and all men with a vital interest 
in livestock and poultry feeds and their effect on health 
and productivity. 


woceceed P—----—- 











Why not write today for full information about this new 
antibiotic of challenging potential? 


The Squibb Research Laboratories 
ot New Brunswick, New Jersey 








CHEMICALS SALES DEPARTMENT, E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, DIVISION OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION a warming. 
° 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK { Squiss } 
SQUIBB-« vane vou can reuse SSPE 


@ OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP., '59 *Mycostatin@ is a Squibb Trademark 
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feed them “sea powered” 




















| | for bigger profits 
\ Faster gains, better feed conversion and 
Ma finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 

mers will use to measure the worth of the 
feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 
the “Sea Power” ingredients to work for you by supple- 
menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,., B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 


Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 
help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEEO ENGINEERS 


pa | manaman | 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, California + 145 West F 





| 
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Convention 
ar 


Calend 


Aug. 3-8—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station; chm., 
E. E. Brown, Asst. State Chemist. 

Aug. 4-4—Midsouth Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 4-7— Poultry Science Assn. 
(meeting for members and executive 
committee invited guests only), Iowa 
State College, Ames; chm., Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Phillips, poultry department, 
Iowa State College. 

Aug. 7-8 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec.-treas., 
A. M. Upshaw, Jr., North Carolina 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Box 44, 
Mocksville, N.C. 

Aug. 10-12 — American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., joint convention; Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
exec. vice president, George M. Stray- 
er, American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
lowa; sec., National Soybean Proces- 
sors Assn., R. G. Houghtlin, 3818 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Aug. 11-12 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; chm., Dr. 


Robert H. Grummer, Dept. of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 


Aug. 17-18 — Kentucky Feed Con- 








ference, sponsored by University of 










Kentucky and Kentucky 
Grain Assn.; Brown Suburban Hotel, 


Feed & 
Louisville; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. 
Box 425, Lexington, Ky. 


Aug. 23-25—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana, Inc.; Captain Shreve and 
Washington Youree Hotels, Shreve- 
port; sec., Clyde Ingram, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Aug. 23-25 — The National Hay 
Assn.; Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San 
Francisco; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center; 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., Arthar Gannon, 
Poultry Division, University of Geor- 
gia, College of Agriculture, Athens, 
Ga. 


Aug. 28—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana; 
chm., Dr. J. H. Conrad, Animal Sci- 
ence Department. 

Sept. 3-4—Symposium on Magnesi- 
um in Agriculture; West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va.; Dr. 
G. C. Anderson, head, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

Sept. 4— [Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day, University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., A. L. Neumann, Beef Cattle Di- 
vision. 

Sept. 4—Swine Day; University of 
Missouri, Columbia; chm., Prof. Le- 
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factors ... 


PROVEN FACTS promote.... 


VEN 
SALES 


Where there is heavy demand, 
sales come easy! All you have to 
do is write the order, because 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP sells 
itself! This high carbohydrate 
concentrate replaces up to 50% 
of grain requirements. It is high 
in TDN content (74.9%) ... 
contains proven milk stimulating 
contributes to 

good skeletal development. A 
strong year ‘round advertising 
and promotion program plus the 
year ‘round availability of 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP make 
it a sure-fire seller! 
































































New Listings 


For the convenience of readers whe 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
uma in the current week appear sepo- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 
e®ee 

Nov. 5-6—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; sponsored by Florida 
Feed Dealers Assn. and Florida Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station; chm., 
Dr. J. P. Feaster, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Nutrition. 

Nov. 16-17— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Yakima Junior 
College, Yakima, Wash. 


1960 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn., mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12— Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash.; Mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 
Second Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 





land Tribble, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 
Sept. 9-10 — Pet Food Institute, 


Sept. 9-10 — Maryland Poultry 
Service Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Sept. 13-14—Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. (work meeting for 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice pres., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 15-16—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Margaret Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec., N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 17-18 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. 
L. Stephenson, Department of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Sept. 18 — College-Feed Industry 
Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Prof. Emmit Haynes, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 28 — Vermont Feed Dealers 
and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. 
©. Henderson, Hills Agricultural 
Science Building, Burlington, Vt. 


Sept. 23-25 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 











Henry Schipke & Assoc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Design and Inspection—Automatic Batching, 
Equipment Installation, Mill Buildings 
and Grain Elevators 


4016 Linden Hills Bivd. WA 2-6418 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 
PULVERIZED FEED OATS 
HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 
REGROUND OAT FEED 
COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20845 
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City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. fe ee eee 


Sept. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Millers 
z ® put GUARANTEED The Calf Starter that will @ 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne 

Hotel, York, Pa.; sec., Donald W. 

Parke, P.O. Box $29, Ephrata, Pa. | a POTENCY BRIGHTEN YOUR DAY - 
Sept. 26—Small Mill Short Course; | it RESULTS INTO YOUR OWN 

Continenta! Hotel, Kansas City; spon- FEEDS AT Low COST! — S(AF SUPP =« 

sored by Feed Production School, You'll increase your feed sales, get more 

Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th | copeet poclnces, gole headed, = IT'S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, Too! : 

St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. HIGH POTENCY” VITAMIN” FORTIFICAL | YOU.GET THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT 
Sept. 29-80 — Pacific Northwest CALF FOOD FACTORS IN CAF-SUPPI a 


an ye in feeds Contains Guaranteed Levels of 
Garden Supply Trade Show; Masonic SEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER FAILED TO @ VITAMIN A @ VITAMIN D 2 
Temple, Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ 


GIVE GUARANTEED POTENCY RESULTS! @ AUREOMYCIN 
Contains the necessary Vitamins, Antibi Guaranteed Feeding Results! 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg.., Portland, Ore. otics, Amino Acids and Trace Minerals if you consider well these 
to Vitamin Fortify your own feeds for just factors, you'll find you 
Oct. 1-2—National Feed Ingredients a few cents a bag. JERSEE VITAL-MIN | 0+ cttord not to feed 
Assn.; Pick-Congress Hotel, Chicago, makes your feeds better, brings you more CAF-SUPP! 
Il; sec. Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oct. 68 — Northeastern Poultry 










new business, repeat orders and a host CAF-SUPP will brighten any 


of satisfied customers. dairyman's day. It's a 


dependable body 
building food, sim- 









JERSEE ple and economical 
Producers Council Exposition and JOBBERS to feed Assures 
Convention; Farm Show Building, wanmnoeses seep Tmecshomaat 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van FROM COAST WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S SALES HELPS! 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton TO COAST! JOBBER AND DISTRIBUTOR FRANCHISES AVAILABLE! 





~— 7-9—Texas Nutrition Confer- | a ie Hf "AW dl ol ’ ae on ‘ » 


ence; Texas A&M College, College 





ONE OF IOWA'S LEADING ELEVATOR OPERATIONS 
- REPORTS ON SHANZER GRAIN DRIER PERFORMANCE 





"Volume up 25%, grain quality tops, operating cost at a 
minimum—thanks to our SHANZER DRIER” 


Says, Donald M. Hartz, Mgr., Maynard Co-operative Company, Maynard, lowa 
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Mr. Hartz continues: 

.after checking many different makes of 
driers we found Shanzer to be superior. Our 
unit happens to be a Model 39, which was just 
right for our present and planned volume re- 
quirements. 

"Service from start to finish was outstand- 
ing--and their representative did not sell 
us and then forget us. They contact us peri- 
odically to see how we're getting along, and 
we have found their people exceptionally well 
schooled in every aspect of equipment and 
overall drying operations. 

.from every angle our Shanzer drier has 
proved to be an outstanding investment." 


HELA 





WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 





Screen column design, found only Complete planning assistance is Specialized manufacturing meth. Custom fitted installation gives 


in Shanzer driers, puts all the grain available from our fully stoffed ods and equipment, bocked by over you maximum processing efficiency. 
neor worm air source for amazing engineering department on drier 25 years of drier experience, assure All ports are die-punched for trve 
drying uniformity and high capacity. layout, flow problems and special the highest quality obtainable in erection and eosy interchange. Every 
No ledges to block grain flow, handling equipment. grain drying machinery. detail is permanently recorded. 





SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain i 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


Home Office: 85 Biuxome Street « San Francisco 7, California +» Phone SUtter 1-5200 








2 ON THE MALL 1614 Plateau Drive Box 144 Send for Free Folder 

Sales Offices: roirie Villoge Route 113 Route 4 : 

Kansos City 15, Missouri Jeckson, Michigen Excelsior, Minnesota giving full details 
ENdicott 2-6448 STote 2-7556 GReenwood 4.9547 
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USE 





Fast gains at good savings 


# 


CFS CONCENTRATE 


The tested, economical formula fortitier 





CFS Concentrate 43 consists of dried corn fer- 


mentation solubles on selected b 


prove it a rich source of several 


growth factors. Broilers, turkeys and swine gain 


y-products of 
the wet corn milling industry. University tests 


unidentified 





fast when you add free-flowing CFS #3 to your 


formulae. Yet it costs less than most other UGF 
fortifiers. Compare CFS #3 now. It’s always 
available, always uniform in quality. And it 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


handles nicely in bulk shipment. Write for data 


today on this economical, proven supplement. 


CLINTON, [OWA 





Gwe 


STRESS conditions encoun 
tered during handling — ship- 
ping 
change of feed often cause cattle 
to run short of Rumen Bacteria. 


~new surroundings and 


“RUFIS” supplies new, active 
Rumen Bacteria which rapidly 
multiply and stimulate those 
already present in the Rumen. 





RUFIS 


W. P. MANN SALES CO., INC. 


~~, _ 
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STIMULATE BETTER 
RUMEN FUNCTION! 


Use Feeds Containing 
RUFIS . . . The Natural Live 
Rumen Organism Concentrate! 










* Appetites Improve 

Cattle Go On Feed Quickly 
They Show Better Gains 
Better Finish & Uniformity 
Greater Feed Conversion 


l 


HAND HARVESTED FROM 


) GOVERNMENT INSPECTED CATTLE 


Protected by Patent No. 2,560,830 




















DistriBUTED BY... 5414) MILITARY AVE. OMAHA 4,Nesraska 
Bonewitz Chemical Co. 
Burlington, Iowa 4 NAME 4 
The Ray Ewing Company — Ul — : 
1 7§ Marengo Av« 
Vosmtene 6 Siitermo TITLE — 
B. A. Lucius C 
acts compory rey NAME iss ‘ 
Ft. Worth, Texas a i 
M. A. McClelland Company ADDRESS 
416 Dwight Building 1 wines at 
Kansas City, Missouri CITY STATE a 
Cc ight 1959 WPMS¢ 
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Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, De- 
partment of Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-14—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Cumberland Falls 
State Park, Corbin; sec., John W. 
Tuttle, 730 Rose St., Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 14 — Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Irwin Olcott, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 8S. 
Richmond St., Chicago 32, Tl. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, P.O. Box 
472, East Lansing, Mich. 

Oct. 15-16 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn. convention; Blackwa- 
ter Falls Lodge, Davis; sec., J. 8. Lar- 
rick, Beckley Ice & Feed, Beckley, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 19-20—Beef Research Confer- 
ence (attendance by invitation); Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; spon- 
sored by Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council; Dr. 
Oo. B. Cox, Agricultural Economics 
Department, Purdue University. 

Oct. 19-20—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. and University of Cali- 
fornia; chm., Berton Maxwell, Poultry 
Producers of Central California, 
Petaluma. 

Oct. 20-21—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 22-23 — Annual Stockholders 
Meeting, Cooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Onondago County War 





Memorial Building, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Oct. 22-28 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; sec., 
Bob Skinner, 928 Des Moines Bidg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Oct, 29—Nebraska Feed & Nutri- 
tion Conference; University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; chm., Dr. John Ad- 
ams, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 30—Rooters Day; University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; Dr. E. R. Peo, 
Animal Husbandry Department. 

Oct. 30 — Illinois Sheep Producers 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
chm., Dr. U. 8S. Garrigus, Department 
of Animal Science. 

Nov. 4-5—Illinois Feed Assn. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint convention; Armory, Spring- 
field, DIL; IFA, Leland Hotel; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago; IPIA, St. Nicholas Hotel; 
sec., Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shelby- 
ville, TL 

Nov. 4-7 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood Beach, Fla.; sec., Miss Jamie 
Fox, 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, 
Illinois. 

Nov. 6-7—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater; chm., Dr. Rollin H. 
Thayer, Poultry Science Department. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Til. 

Nov. 12-13—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. F. W. Hill, Poultry Hus- 
bandry Dept., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

* Nov. 16—Tennessee Feed Manufac- 

turers Assn., Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Charles H. War- 
field, American Trust Bldg., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Nov. 19-20—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Iowa State College, 
Ames; chm., Keith Myers, National 
Swine Growers Council, Grundy Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Nov. 22-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Hotel, 





Accurately Blends and Spreads 3 Fertilizers at Once! 


NEW LEADER MOBILE BLENDER 





Lets you offer mixed ¢%| 
analysis at lower, 
bulk rates! 


3 Separate 
compartments! 


36” Conveyor 
synchronized to 
speed of truck by 
drive shaft drive! 


7.0 H.P. Engine drives 
Twin Spinners! 


MAIL TODAY 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


616-B D Ave. N. W. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


coe 


Model L-425S 







Mail coupon 
for L-42S 
literature and 
a copy of 
“Your Land 
Is Different” a 
booklet de- 
signed to help 
you sell more 
bulk fertilizer. 




















Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 
928 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Nov. 27-28— American Society of 
Animal Production; Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIL; sec., Dr. H. H. Ston- 
aker, Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Kansas City; sec., Lioyd 
Larson, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., 20 W. 9th Street Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 8-9 — Poultrymen’s Service 
Clinic; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

1960 

Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P. O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis 
4, Ind, 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 11 — Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul Sut- 
liff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Il. 

Feb, 21-28— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 694 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

Feb, 22-23—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Pau! 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portiand, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 








KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antibiotic job better! — 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 





April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 8S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, TL 


April 21-23—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Association; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 9-1l1—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 





FARM INCORPORATED 


SAN FRANCISCO—Hobe Hal- 
loran, well known feed researcher, 
has incorporated his Halloran Re- 
search Farm, near Modesto. The farm 
has a capitalization of about $250,000. 





To Overseas Post 


KIRKLAND, WASH.—John Scha- 
fer, production manager for Heisdorf 
& Nelson Farms, Inc., since 1956, 
has been transferred to Cuxhaven, 
West Germany, where for the next 
two years he will be in charge of 
overseas operations for H&N. Mr. 
Schafer will work with Lohmann & 
Co., Cuxhaven, distributors for H&N 
“Nick Chick” Leghorns throughout 
Europe, the Near East and North 
Africa. 

Ernie Whitcomb, H&N nutritionist, 
will be acting production manager 
during Mr. Schafer’s residence in 
West Germany. 





— 
NEW FEED BUILDING 

LEWISTON, MAINE—The Lange- 
lier Feed & Hardware Co. will soon 
move into a new 36 ft. by 60 ft. store, 
according to Bertrand Langelier, an 
executive of the firm. The company, 
formerly in the feed business only, 
has now entered the hardware and 
farm supply merchandising field. 
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Cargill Elevator 


Nears Completion 


MONTREAL—The huge grain stor- 
age space at Baie Comeau on the 
lower St. Lawrence River being con- 
structed by the Cargill Grain Co., is 
nearing completion. Capacity will ap- 
proach the 15,000,000 bu. mark. Re- 
ports indicate that the company ex- 
pects to receive grain late in Septem- 
ber and begin overseas shipments 
approximately a month later. 

etililliatiads 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

GAINESVILLE, GA.—J. T. Cato 
has been made sales and service rep- 
resentative with Allison & Holland 
Poultry Service, Gainesville, accord- 
ing to Jack Allison and Leonard 
Holland, owners. Mr. Cato has had 
15 years experience in poultry serv- 
ice, having worked with Farmers 
Mutual Exchange, Queen City Poul- 
try & Feed, Piedmont Poultry and 
Martin Feed & Poultry, all of Gaines- 
ville. 











New PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Cut your grinding costs with new PACAL Hammers. Serrated-Head* design holds 
50% more tungsten-carbide than conventional hammers. PACAL Hammers sharpen 
as they wear, hold their edge, cut cleaner. Last 25°; longer than ordinary hard- 
faced hammers, You get more hours of quality grinding. You save on replace- 


ment costs. 


There’s a PACAL Hammer for your product and your hammermill. Call or 
write the Hammer Division. 








*PATENT APPLIED FOR 


PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 
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Trithiadol* 
Glycamide* 


Nicarbazin 
Nitrophenide 
Arsanilic Acid 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Calcium Salts 
Trace Minerals 
Vitamins 


Diethyistilbestrol 


Fumigant Residues ' 


*Another Doty ‘'First’’ 











Doty 


RUNS THESE TESTS 


We are fully equipped with modern 
facilities for the tests of the new feed 
additives as well as protein, fat, fiber, 
etc. We check your feed potency reg- 
ularly at low cost. Vitamin assays are 
a specialty with us. 


USE OUR LABORATORY 
PROTECT YOUR QUALITY 


With Our Low-Cost Ingredient 
Assay Plan 


Your feeds can be labeled “Labora- 
tory Controlled" at remarkably low 
cost to you. Write or call for full 
particulars. 


Doty 


LABORATORIES 
Cereal Technologists 
435 Clay St. GRand 1-8580 
NO. KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 
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*% ALFALFA MEAL 


RELIANCE FEED CO. .:., 


CALL Babe or Bob Stuart for 


*% LINSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL 
we SCREENINGS 
oo Fa 224618 


| New Commercial Uses 
Or Increased Demand 
Needed for Sorghum 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—“Indus- 
trial uses for grain sorghums are well 
established, but industrial utilization 
| of grain sorghums will remain in its 
infancy either until new commercial 
applications are found for grain sor- 
ghum products, or until there is in- 
creased demand for products ob- 
tained from grain sorghums.” 

This is the opinion of W. M. Ross, 
USDA research agronomist with the 
crops research division of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Mr. Ross, who has been working 
with sorghums at the Fort Hays 
branch agricultural experiment sta- 
tion of Kansas State University for 
several years, estimates utilization of 
grain sorghum by industry at 8 to 9 
million bu. a year. This is less than 
| 114% of the crops harvested the past 

two years, says Mr. Ross. Most in- 
| dustrial usage is for starch and its 
| related products, and for flour pastes. 

If circumstances should make grain 
sorghum economical for industrial 
use, utilization of the grain crop 
could soar, according to Mr. Ross. 

He points out that prior to 1943 only 
'a half million bushels of grain sor- 
ghum were used annually by indus- 
try. Then, because of shortages of 
other feed grains, 10 million bushels 
were processed in 1944, and this 
jumped to 48 million bushels in 1945! 
Most of this went into alcohol, al- 
though some was used for food, Mr. 
Ross adds. 

A further possibility for increasing 
industrial utilization of grain sor- 
ghums is to develop varieties which 
produce larger amounts of market- 
able products, explains Mr. Ross. 

He says one of the most important 











products obtained from wet milling 
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BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill, 





“Our BROWER 
MIXER paid 


Bowie 
6 months..” 






purchase of a mixer.’ 


“Our Brower Mixer brought in many new customers and paid for 
itself in the first six months we used it. We have found the Brower 
Mixer to be fast, dependable and thorough. We are well pleased with 
its performance and recommend it to anybody contemplating the 





Note mixin 


Says F. H. Birden (4 
Albuquerque \ 
Feed Store 
Albuquerque, 

New Mexico 





BROWER 
Whitliwind MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation 
make Brower the WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! 
Brower action WHIRLS the ingredients instead of just stirring 
or tumbling them . . . produces the most thorough mix obtain- 
able. Every sack has the same even mixture. 

FAST and ECONOMICAL —a perfect blend in about 10 
minutes at a power cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes — 
700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing 
capacities. Above-floor and below-floor models. Heavy welded 
steel construction — built for years of trouble-free service. 








Easy to get into through large paddle at to Gla bse i 
hinged service door and hinged which WH the ingredl- eye level rome By 
conveyor sleeve. ents for the most thorough mix. spection of feed being mixed. 
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is sorghum oil. About 2.2 Ib. of oil 
similar to corn oil is recovered from 
a cwt. of grain and the oil is ex- 
ported. If the yield of oil could be 
increased this would please not only 
the miller, but also the feeder, since 
oil has greater relative value than 
carbohydrates in fattening livestock. 
But wet and dry millers prefer a 
white seeded variety free from a 
subcoat. 

“Though grain sorghum is a good 
poultry feed it lacks the caretenoid 
pigments such as corn has which im- 
part a yellow color in the skin of 
poultry, and the yellow yolk in the 
egg.” 

Mr. Ross says researchers now 
have developed lines having from a 
fourth to a third of the total caro- 
tenoids of yellow corn, and yellow 
hybrids also are now a reality on an 
experimental basis. 

One difficulty in the industrial uti- 
lization of grain sorghums is that 
final products often are directly in 
competition with corn, which is sim- 
ilar chemically, he explains. Both are 
high carbohydrate feed grains. Corn 
has a slightly higher fat or oil con- 
tent, but sorghums have slightly 
more protein. 
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Arkansas Conducts 


Antibiotic Tests 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Increas- 
es in weight gains of approximately 
10% were obtained when Aureomycin 
was fed to 10 bulls in beef fattening 
tests conducted by the University of 
Arkansas. However, it was reported 
that feeding of the antibiotic did not 
improve feed efficiency nor did it re- 
sult in any apparent differences in 
general health, feed consumption or 
conformation. 

Dr. Maurice L. Ray and Dr. C. J. 
Brown, associate animal husbandmen, 
reported one of the two groups of 
bulls received a ration consisting of 
two parts grain and one part prairie 
hay. The other group was fed the 
same rations with 80 mg. Aureomy- 
cin fed daily in the form of Auropep 
crumbles. 

The feeding period lasted 126 days. 
All animals were individually fed, 
daily feed intake was recorded and 
bimonthly weights were taken of 
each bull. 

Data showed that bulls fed Aureo- 
mycin gained 0.2 lb. per day more 
than those not fed the antibiotic. 

The researchers said feed efficiency 
was best for the group fed no Aureo- 
mycin. The control group consumed 
7.41 lb. feed per pound of gain, while 
those fed Aureomycin required 7.8 Ib. 
feed to make a pound of gain. 

oe :t— 


Salesman Transferred 


ST. LOUIS—John O. Yeast, Good 
Hope, Ill., has been appointed sales 
representative in west central Illinois 
by the Hardy Salt Co., which has its 
general offices in St. Louis and its 
manufacturing facilities at Manistee, 
Mich. Mr. Yeast succeeds H. J. (Bud) 
Koenigsaecker, North Pekin, ILL, 
who has been transferred from the 
Illinois area to Davenport, Iowa. 
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REMIND HIM TO ORDER MORTON T-M SALT. Even though salt is a 


small part of his feed bill, Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt helps 
increase feed efficiency so all his feeds do a better job. He'll appreciate 
your reminding him—and he’Il be back regularly to do more business 
with you. What’s more, Morton T-M is a quality product you can 
recommend with confidence to any dairyman. It is a profitable item 
backed by strong promotion that helps make it sell easily. 


TO ADD MORTON T-M SALT TO YOUR LINE, JUST WRITE MORTON SALT COMPANY, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 
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YOU CAN ADVERTISE YOUR 
FEEDS LIKE THIS... 


START TODAY TO INCREASE YOUR 


MILK PROFITS! 


YOUR 
BRAND FEED¢ 


we PTO 


Contains Enzyme- producing Live 
Rumen Bacteria, to promote higher 
milk production through better use 
of feed and better nutrition. 
d contains 
Make sure your fee -4 
Dr.LeGear's NU-CUD the Enzyme Bacte 


WHEN YOU ADD NU-CUD... 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 
DR. LEGEAR., INC. 416] BECK AVE. ST. LOU 5M 





























The Lowest Cost, 
Most Powerful 
Plate Magnet 


FOR 
@ hammer mills 
roller mills 
© feed conveyors 














choppers 
and mixers 


rotating cutters 
burr stone cutters 


agricultural 
implements 


FITS 
EXISTING MACHINES 


In most instances, this Stearns 
Model 50 can replace any plate 
magnet you now have without 
changes in equipment design. It 
can’t be beat. It’s a cost saver. 
It’s a livestock saver. It’s the 
champ for pulling out machine- 
wrecking, livestock- killing tramp 
iron. 


Now you can install a new,more 
powerful plate magnet at the 
very lowest cost. It’s the new 
Stearns Indox V plate magnet. 
This magnet is made from 
powerhouse Indox V, an orient- 
ed ceramic — a Stearns exclu- 
sive. Pound for pound, size for 
size, it’s the best, lowest-cost 
plate magnet in its class. It’s 
the talk of the industry. 


Stearns challenges with a demon- 

stration ... write us or call a Stearns 

representative. We'll prove Indox V 
right down the line. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC PROD 
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635 SOUTH 28TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Gentlemen: 
_) Send me Bulletin 1073F 
[) I want a Stearns representative to call. 
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culture reports that about the only 
opportunity for further expansion in 
the percentage of hybrid seed is in 
the relatively minor producing areas 
of the southeastern states, the Rocky 
Mountain states and the western Da- 
kotas where the hybrid fraction 
ranges below four fifths. 

Hybrid corn seed was planted on 
81 million acres this year compared 
with 70 million last year and 68 mil- 
lion the year before. The percentage 
of total corn acres planted with hy- 
brids grew to 94.8% compared with 
94% last year. 

A Back in 1933 hybrid corn acreage 
to other production techniques, man- | .,ounted to only one tenth of a per 
agement principles and economics 48 | .ont of the total. 

never before. The new situation will Wing 


call for the problem approach with a : 
NBC Plans to Continue 


even closer teamwork between staff 
Its Broiler Campaigns 


members than in the past.” 
In developing these programs, he 
said, consideration must be given to RICHMOND, VA.—The National 
Broiler Council, with its summer 
Chick-n-Que campaign reaching full 


the many problems in _ nutrition, 
steam and a new restaurant effort 


breeding, housing, automation equip- 
ment, manure disposal, disease con- 

launched, is planning to continue its 
“Selling Like 60 in 59” theme on 


trol, capital investment and operat- 
into the fall. 


ing costs, among other things. “Each 

aspect must be considered in the 

light of its effect on the whole opera- - 

in. Deficiencies in any phase of the Don Corbett, NBC president, said 

plans could easily spell disaster for the organization’s board of directors 

the operator.” has approved a fall campaign under 
the theme “Golden Chicken El Dor- 
ado.” Joining in the nationwide sales 
effort will be NBC, Kellogg, Cling 


Extension specialists have an in- 
creasingly important role in acquaint- 

Peach Advisory Board and Reynolds 
Wrap. 


ing producers with what is happen- 
The recipe describes a new pro- 


ing in the rest of their industry and 
the nation’s economy, and how it af- 
fects their operations, he said, and 
producers must be accurately in- | cedure for roasting broilers in Rey- 
formed if they are to be motivated | nolds Wrap, involves a dressing us- 
to cooperate with others towards so- | ing Kellogg’s Corn Flake Crumbs and 
lution of common problems. continues an identification of cling 
“The successful extension special- | Peaches with chicken, which was 
started back in the western ranch 
dinner days, according to Frank 
Frazier, executive vice president of 


Extension Importance 
Subject of Address 


WINNIPEG — Addressing the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Society of Animal Production here, 
Dr. Charles E. Bell, chief, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said the 
livestock extension worker of the fu- 
ture will need to have a practical 
understanding of production econo- 
mies if he is to assist producers in 
making wise use of technological ad- 
vances in the livestock industry. 


“His educational program will tie 











ist in the future will require vision, 
ingenuity and a broad perspective 
and be able to foresee problems and . 
opportunities before they occur,” Dr. | the Council. 
Bell said. “He will exercise the type “Roasting adds a third cooking 
of leadership that works through | method to major 1959 NBC cam- 
other people —training, motivating | paigns,” Mr. Frazier added, “giving 
and counselling with local leaders to | further emphasis to the versatility 
assume their places of responsibility,” | of chicken meat.” 
Dr. Bell concluded. Scheduled to reach full selling pow- 
—_ er in October and to carry on into 
° e November, the “Golden Chicken El 
Hybrid Corn P lanting Dorado” campaign will be featured 
° © on several nationwide TV programs, 
Gains in P ercentage in national magazines and in news- 
WASHINGTON, D.C—Corn acre- | Papers and supplements. In addition, 
age planted with hybrid seed in- | Kellogg will feature the recipe on 
creased sharply this year right along | S0me 25 million corn flakes packages. 
with growth in all corn acreage—and Mr. Corbett said the campaign will 
the percentage of total corn acres | have full merchandising support, with 
planted with hybrids is larger than | four-color banners, recipe pads, shelf 
ever. The U.S. Department of Agri- | talkers and sales brochures. 








Facts —to 
help you 
select the 

type of 
equipment 
you need 
to build 
| profits. 


YOU can Use 
to compare— 








WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY— 


Just jot your name and 
address on postcard or 
use letterhead 
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PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 





1537 So. 55th Court 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Feed Senwice Plan Built to 


MEET TODAY’S CHALLENGE! 


The revolution in agriculture has brought on a 
drastic evolution for you in the feed business! 
Today you must supply a feed and feeding program 
that takes into account mechanized livestock rais- 
ing and the growth of big, commercial producers 
who want feed at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST! 
The only way to do this is to utilize the SWISHER 


Feed Service Plan which has “built-in” money- 
saving features that do not sacrifice feeding efficien- 
cy but enhance it! 

The SWISHER Program does this by making 
you a big-time MANUFACTURER of feeds. YOU 
have every advantage that they have. 






honofits that make Swisher Feed Sowice 


the "Medou. Approach’ in Feed Merchandising)! 





SWISHER FEED SERVICE — 





Get complete details by sending the handy coupon or 
write, phone, wire today! 
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Wm. Davies Co., Inc. 


Feed Division 


Danville, Illinois 


[] Please send more details on your Feed Service Plan 
[_] Have representative call 


The SWISHER plan supplies all the micro-nutrients, vita- 
mins, minerals, animal proteins and unidentified factor 
sources in one package. You add the grain and soybean 
meal locally. 


The SWISHER method of manufacturing your own feed 
saves tremendous costs in transportation, mark-up and 
handling charges while keeping the manufacturing pro- 
cess simple and easy. You can make a far GREATER 
PROFIT for every dollar of feed sold because you are 
making these additional mark-ups! 


OT Slee RE oe 


You are in a better competitive position 
— thus you SELL MORE FEEDS! Why? Be- > 
cause you are selling feeds direct at less 
cost than your competitors to farmer- 
feeders who today demand lowest possi- 4 
ble cost! 3 
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INVESTIGATE 


THE MODERN FEED 
MANUFACTURING FRANCHISE 
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up-to-date.” 


~ HERE?” S WHY MILLS are 
JOINING SWISHER 


“As a local manufacturer of a complete line of Swisher Con- 
centrates and finished feeds, operating under a Swisher Feed 
Service franchise, I have several advantages over my competi 
tion: (1) I am able to sell the large commercial livestock and 
poultry producers, which I was unable to do previously. (2) I 
am able to manufacture a first line of feed and concentrates, 
which I am able to sell to my customers at very competitive 
prices, and still give myself a larger margin of profit. (3) I have 
the advantages of highly trained sales, nutrition and advertis 
ing departments at no cost to me to assist me in selling my 
services and feeds, and in keeping my formulas completely 
So says Mr. Robert Hilst, owner of Mason City 
Mill, Mason City, Illinois. 
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EED SERVIC 


FEED DIVISION OF WM. DAVIES COMPANY, INC., DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, PHONE HICKORY. 20290 


You are selling a FIRST LINE OF FEEDS, the very best 
feeds possible as developed by research, by laboratory 
control, and by thousands of users, many of whom are 
big commercial producers who insist on and obtain the 
“least cost"’ of production. 


SWISHER supplies you all the formulas for COMPLETE 
feeding programs (an absolute must today), a prestige 
brand name, bags, registration, advertising, personal 
sales assistance — all the ingredients you need to build 
tremendous sales volume! 
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Putting Research 
To Work 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 


Studies on Bovine Gastrointestinal | 
Parasites. XXII. Rate of Consump- 
tion of Phenothiazine in Salt- 
Phenothiazine Mixtures by Cattle. 

L. Mayhew, Louwisiona State Univer- 


sity, American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
seorch, Vol. XX, No. 76, May, 1959, pp. 
498-504. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
For the past few years the author 


| 
| 
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and associates have conducted investi- 
gations at Louisiana State University 
on the general subject of cattle para- 
sitism. This is a somewhat tardy re- 
port of an experiment conducted for 
a period of five years (1947-1952) to 
determine the actual consumption by 
mixed dairy type cattle of a pheno- 
thiazine-salt mixture of 10 parts salt 
and 1 part phenothiazine or of a 
commercial mixture containing 87% 
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MODEL TGA 
Smooth-Skin 


Grain Master 
































MODEL TGAP 
Exposed-Post 
Grain Master 





Get the FACTS NOW 


A 








KEYSTON E 


. the lightness of aluminum for greater payload 
plus the strength of steel where it counts! Model TGA 
Smooth-Skin Grain Master, and Model TGAP 
Exposed-Post version are extremely light, but strong, 
tremendously serviceable and below average in cost! 
The smooth-skin Grain Master’s exterior is natural- 
finish skin-stressed aluminum. Inner walls, 52” high, 
are smooth, 4-in. plywood mounted with smooth- 
head, blind aluminum rivets. In the exposed-post 
model the exterior skin is removed and inner walls 
are smooth aluminum, 48” high. 

Get full information — FREE — on these new 
ALUMINUM Grain Masters and on the exclusive 


Keystone MORE* 
No obligation. 


Plan. Just use the coupon. 


*MORE PLAN ~— “Meet Opera- 
tor’s Requirements Exactly” — 
means your Keystone trailer is 
built—feature by feature—for 
YOU and YOUR hauling require- 
ments af no cost premium to youl 


I’m under no obligation. 


KEYSTONE Trailer Company 


1509 Guinotte, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me—free—full details and specifications on 
your new ALUMINUM Grain Master Trailers. | understand 





My name 





Company name 





Address 
City. 
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| al., 1958; Reidel et al., 





salt, 10% phenothiazine and 3% mo- 
lasses. 

The cattle were kept under the 
same conditions of management and 
the consumption of the experimental 
mixtures was checked against salt as 
a standard. During 21 months of the 
approximately five years of experi- 
mental time, the animals were indi- 
vidually isolated. Five grams of the 
salt-phenothiazine mixture was arbi- 
trarily selected as the minimum level 
to supply an adequate amount of 
phenothiazine for control of larval 
development. It was shown that often 
the consumption of the mixtures was 
much below this level with wide vari- 


| ations both in salt and salt-pheno 
thiazine mixtures by 


different indi- 


viduals in the same period and by 


| the same individual in different pe- 
| riods. The commercial mixture con- 


taining molasses was not consumed 
any better than the regular pheno- 
thiazine-salt mixture tested. There 
was also no consistent difference in 
the rate of consumption during dif- 
ferent periods of the years of the 
mixtures. 

The data would indicate that this 
method of controlling parasities is 
not satisfactory for cattle, although 
it appears to be effective for sheep 
Recent research by others has dem- 
onstrated (Turk, 1959; Cauthen, 1957, 
1958; Kinkead et al., 1957; Todd et 
1955; Baker 





et al., 1958; Alicata et al., 1956; Har- 
vey et al., 1957; Vegors et al., 1958, 
etc.) that the proper procedure is to 
treat cattle infected with parasites 
with a treatment dosage based on 
body weight to effect removal of the 
parasites as completely as possible. If 
the animals are then to be pastured 
or ranged on infected ground a pre- 
vention program may be advisable. 

The more recent data seems to in- 
dicate that one half gram daily in- 
takes of phenothiazine are probably 
not adequate for cattle to prevent 
development of larvae and control of 
parasites. The proper intakes range 
from 1 to 2 gm. per day of the drug 
depending upon the weight of the 
cattle and the degree of contamina- 
tion and infection. Such intakes can- 
not obviously be secured by using 
phenothiazine-salt or phenothiazine- 
mineral mixtures, except under the 
most favorable conditions. A far bet- 
ter policy is to incorporate the daily 
dose of the drug in the grain ration 
of the animals. Even then, unpalata- 
bility may become a factor, although 
certain improved forms of pheno- 
thiazine carriers appear to offer some 
promise in this regard (Todd, 1957). 

It should also be pointed out that 
many of the college trials conducted 
under feedlot and range conditions 


| indicate that such treatment of cattle 


may not be economically profitable 
to the rancher when all factors are 
taken into consideration, including 
the difference in gain, cost of labor 
for handling cattle, and selling price 
of cattle. It is obvious that any pro- 
gram of this nature should b2 on'y 
undertaken after a competent veter- 
inarian has thoroughly assessed the 
situation by microscopic fecal exam- 
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CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 91 Ibs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


® POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 





@ VERSATILE —Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


. + ® 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 













inations to determine the types and 
numbers of parasites present. Often, 
phenothiazine is valueless as a treat- 
ment for the particular parasite prob- 
lem which may exist in the herd. 


* 
Treatment of Experimental Bovine 
Coccidiosis with Multiple Small 
Doses and Single Large Doses of 
Sulfamethazine and Sulfabromo- 
methazine 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station 
ABSTRACT 


Five experiments were conducted 
to determine the efficacy of (1) single 
treatments of sulfamethazine or sul- 
fabromomethazine at the rate of 1.5 
grams per pound of body weight ap- 
proximately 13 days after artificial 
inoculation of experimental calves 
and (2) administration of either of 
these drugs on alternate days at the 
rate of 0.15 grain per pound of body 
weight per treatment from 10 to 18 
or 24 days after artificial inoculation 
compared with (3) untreated con- 
trols. 

The results showed that either 
method of administering the drugs 
was effective in controlling the exper- 
imentally induced infection. The use 
of the low-level treatment on alter- 
nate days did not appreciably inter- 
fere with the development of immun- 
ity. 

COMMENT 

Coccidiosis of calves occurs with a 
fair degree of frequency in over- 
crowded pens and in warmer cli- 
mates. This third most important 
parasitic disease of cattle most often 
occurs in calves at about three to five 
months of age, especially during close 
confinement during winter months. 
Calves with coccidiosis have rough 
hair coats, drooping ears and sunken 
eyes and appear weak and depressed. 
Bloody diarrhea and weight loss are 
other symptoms which may lead to 
heavy mortality in certain instances 
unless prompt treatment is under- 
taken. 

Previous research and recommen- 
dations have shown that many of the 
sulfa drugs are effective in combating 
the most common coccidia of cattle 
—Eimeria bovis when therapy is done 
during the 13th-17th days after inoc- 
ulation or infection of the cattle with 
the parasite. This limited time of 
parasite susceptibility to sulfona- 
mides makes clinical treatment diffi- 
cult because of the trouble in identi- 
fying the time of infection. 

Clinical symptoms are not observed 
until after the best time for treat- 
ment has passed for the first infected 
calves in a herd. Nevertheless, veter- 
inarians have found that when coc- 
cidiosis strikes a herd of calves it is 








Profitable 
broiler operations 
begin with a 
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best to start immediate sulfa therapy 
and generally clean up the pens and 
surrounding areas, paying particular 
attention to manure removal and 
adequate bedding. In the South, good 
results are secured by using the Au- 
burn system of raising calves in in- 
dividual pens and moving the calves 
to clean ground regularly. 

Low-level administration of sulfa 
drugs as proposed in this paper from 
Utah may provide a means of con- 
trolling coccidiosis in calves where 
difficulty from this condition has been 
experienced previously. Further in- 
vestigations are necessary to deter- 
mine whether these results are equal- 
ly applicable to Eimeria zurnii. 

By the way, for those of you who 
have difficulty in converting grains 
to grams—15.432 grains equal 1 gm. 

P . coors 


FORTIFIED 





WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED “ALL YEAR" SUPPLY 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 














MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


FIRM INCORPORATES 
BRUSH, COLO.—Brush Feed, Seed, 
Grain, Inc., has been incorporated, 
listing $49,900 capitalization. Incorpo- 
rators and directors are P. G. Wes- | 
ton, Dean Carlsen and Earl G. Eby. | 


WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD“ EXPAND 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Take bhe Line of MOST Resistance. 
RESISTANCE z.. 
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* WASTE MOTION 
* HIGH CosTs! 
* HIGH PRICE! 


* PRODUCTION 
INEFFICIENCY 
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Planning «.d Equipment 


a 


designs and builds complete feed mills 


Forster-built feed mills give you the right ca- 
pacity and inqvediont- bend ing to produce 
good feed at lowest cost. Because Forster 
also manufactures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can expect to save 
money on a Forster “turnkey” job. Contact 
Forster today. 
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; Gentiemen: | am interested in bullding a new feed mill. | 

i | would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 
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The Only Roller Mill That Does Everything 
ALL-PURPOSE 


PEERLESS router mitt 


CRIMPS-CRACKS SMALL GRAIN without dusting 
GRANULATES EAR CORN without dusting 


The Peerless ‘'All-Purpose’’ Commercial Roller Mill answers 
the growing demand for a mill that will crimp-crack all small 
grains, as well as ear corn. More and more livestock and 

ultry men are demanding coarser, dust-free feed because 
it's more palatable, more digestible, less wasteful and im- 
proves feeding results 10% to 20%. 


Write today for complete information about 
Peerless Commercial Roller Mills 








PEERLESS EQUIP. CO., INC. 





Dept. 405, Joplin, Mo. 








327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 











Future Poultry Trends 
To Be Discussed at 


Virginia Convention 


RICHMOND, VA.—The “crystal 
gazer” will be very much in evidence 
when the 29th annual convention of 
the Virginia State Poultry Federa- 
tion gets underway at the John Mar- 
shall Hote] in Richmond Oct. 20-21. 

The state’s poultry producers and 
business people will hear nationally- 
recognized agricultural and business 
authorities forecast future trends in 
the poultry industry in the light of 
revolutionary developments taking 
place in food merchandising, accord- 
ing to Elmer Clay of Blackstone, Va., 
chairman of the program committee. 

“Armed with this information,” he 
said, “Virginia broiler, turkey and 
egg producers and allied businessmen 
will be in a much better position to 
plan their individual production pro- 
grams for the year ahead.” 





CATTLEMEN: 


Don’t let shipping 
steal your profits! 


Every pound that cattle lose when shipped from range to 
feedlot represents lost profit. But Inyectrion SPARINE given 
to cattle prior to shipment cuts such weight losses by over 
50% in most cases. Thus, Sparine makes money for you. 


Because [nJECTION SPARINE controls tension, nervousness, 
and unruliness, you should talk to your veterinarian about 


Sparine before you ship cattle. 


Remember SPARINE’s five advantages: 


1. Shipping-weight losses are reduced. 
2. Handling and loading time is cut. 


) 
3. Cattle are not “knocked out” by SPARINE even in transit. 
4. Fence walking, bawling, and milling upon arrival 


at the feedlot are stopped. 


AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM VETERINARIANS 





. SPARINE is safe to use in cattle and all farm animals, 





= 


INJECTION 
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,Canadian importers for the importa- 





| of equalization of import-export regu- 





| Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





1I1Pte Celi. Nasthaaet 





























As a further aid to the state's poul- 
trymen in planning for 1960, com- 
mercial exhibits of the latest offer- 
ings in labor-saving equipment and 
other efficient production tools de- 
manded by today’s high-volume poul- 
try industry will be permitted at the 
convention for the first time, accord- 
ing to James W. Moyers, Broadway, 
Va., federation president. 

Mr. Moyers predicted convention 
attendance would be the largest in 
federation history as the state’s poul- 
trymen seek new ways to cope with 
the economic pressures being experi- 
enced by the poultry industry na- 
tionally. L. L. (Bud) Tourgee, Broad- 
way, has been appointed attendance 
chairman, and plans are in motion to 
bring a large number of producers 
to Richmond from all over the state 
for the “crystal gazing” sessions. 

Announcements on the availability 
and price of exhibit space and facili- 
ties available to exhibitors have been 
mailed from the federation office. 

Additional information on the con- 
vention program or availability of ex- 
hibit space may be obtained from 
Paul Williams, executive secretary, 
Virginia State Poultry Federation, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


Canada May Allow 


Importing U.S. Turkeys 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—Informa- 
tion has been received from authori- 
tative sources the Canadian govern- 
ment will approve applications by 





tion of limited amounts of turkey 
during the present quarter ending 
Sept. 30, according to a National 
Turkey Fed. release. 

Except for very limited quantities, 
importation of U.S. turkeys into Can- 
ada has been embargoed for some 
time. 

Recently, some Canadian turkeys 
have been moving into the US., re- 
sulting from the short supply and 
favorable prices of heavy toms. While 
this appears to be only a temporary 
situation, it demonstrates there are 
times when it might be advantageous 
for Canadians to sell turkeys in the 
U.S., says the release. 

Because of this situation, the Na- 
tional Turkey Fed. has suggested to 
the Canadian Turkey Fed. the situ- 
ation be reviewed with the possibility 




















lations. 

A few years ago, the National Tur- 
key Fed. was responsible in arrang- 
ing for the import duties being equal- 
ized between the two countries, says 
the release. This condition prevailed 
until about two years ago when, at 
the request of the Canadian Turkey 
Fed., the Canadian government placed 
an embargo on importation of tur- 
keys from the U.S. 



















MYVAMIX VITAMIN E 
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HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
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Suppliers of 











. EXPELLERS 
> SOLVENT EXTRACTION : 
, EQUIPMENT : 
> DRYERS + FLAKERS ; 
> GRAIN EXPANDING: 
; EXPELLERS : 
° MATERIAL HANDLING ; 
: EQUIPMENT 4 







: Write for information and prices 
The V.D ANDERSON “wr* 
’ f international Basic Economy Corporat 


. aC 
West 96th Street eveland 2 , 
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GDP 


ee Pee er CORONET DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


of 
NS 10 


LOWER DELIVERED COST 

Make room in your feed for more protein and high 
energy ingredients with 18% dust-free Coronet 
Defluorinated Phosphate. Higher analysis saves 
freight—results in lower delivered cost per unit 
of phosphorus. 










1959-—18.0% P__...______ 


1953—17.0% P_________ 











GRANULAR 

CDP is the only granular defluorinated phosphorus 
supplement ... will not sift or settle after mixing 
and shipping .. . flows freely in all mixing equip- 
ment. Annoying dust is eliminated. 


HIGHEST AVAILABILITY 


CDP is all biologically useable phosphorus . . . tried 
and tested by state agricultural experiment stations 
and independent research laboratories not affiliated 
with Coronet. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


The analysis of CDP has been more than doubled Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 
during the past fifteen years as Coronet research 18.0% min. 31.0% min. 0.18% max. 
develops methods to deliver an improved 84.07% max. 

phosphorus feed supplement at less cost. All through 14 mesh; 80% on 200 mesh, plus or minus 5% 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 
A PS @--e vw Cc FT Oo F , ues 
SMITH-DOUGLASS 


COMPANY. INCORPORATED @¢ NORFOLK 1, VIRGINIA 
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Volume of futures trading, all contract markets combined, by commodities 
Fiscal years ended June 30. 1958. and June 30. 1959 eee «o.) ab! ats TLL ees FQ ios Oa tra 
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G.L.F. Sells Northeast 


se C | fe d A d sy Broadcasting Network 
assIiTtie S eTIMACA, M. —The Tey Broad. 


purchase of Northeast Radio Net- 








ed set of or of tional for forward- : 

Ceased eis sireah Wee Ss‘ wends To Ae mimter et wentes  ie'sephia Commercial sdvertisag net || Work (formerly Rural Radio Net- 

the issue of following Saturday. your want ad itself add six (6) words accepted in classified advertising - work) from Cooperative Grange Lea- 

Rates: 15¢ word; minimum charge for your name and address or name and ment. Display advertising for Fed ti Exch I Ith 

25, Situations wanted, Ides word; address of your firm. This applies for insertion at minimum rate of $12.00 per a ee 
50 minimum. In cost your both direct- ads and for blind ads column inch. No discount on ads ordered aca. 

cach word, >. era a hee ee OT” Se ae > a Included in the transaction are all 

. . five FM radio broadcasting stations 


owned by G.L.F., which are WRRL, 

















































































































PPORTUNITIES Wethersfield; WRRE, Bristol Center; 
SITUATIONS WANTED HELP WANTED BUSINESS — WRRA, Ithaca; WRRD, DeRuyter, 
S| eR v ————— v | TR " and WRRC, Cherry Valley, all in 
SALES MANAGER, 36 YEARS OLD, DE- | SALESMEN TO CALL DIRECTLY ON | FOR SALE — IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS, | Now York. 
h Most 
sires new location, College graduate, mar- farmers to sell aluminum gate on com- feed mill, large lots and waresonss. ell Negotiati leted at th 
ried and a successful record for increasing mission and incentive basis. Contact: Pio- equipment two years old. crease ae se ss egotia ions were compile . a e 
sales. Address ad No. 5045, Feedstuffs, | neer Industries, Sioux City, lowa. a Feedstuffs, Minne- | GL.F. offices in Ithaca, with that 
eS Se __ | FEED SALESMAN WANTED TO HANDLE | — ——— "_________________—. | firm represented by E. H. Fallon, 
FEED CREDIT MAN — AGRICULTURE dog food department, northern Illinois, | WILL SELL ALL OR PART, WITH OP- | Joneral manager, and R. B. Gervan 
college graduate. Experienced in livestock Address Ad No. 5031, Feedstuffs, Minne- tion to buy balance later, feed and grain ’ me 
ond pealtey Qnanes; alse bank eupert- apolis 40, Minn. . . business in good California location, | G.L.F. secretary and Northeast presi- 
ence. Upper Midwest preferred, Address EXPERIENCED FEED SALE — a i ag ye — PR. ed dent. 
c I< 6055 “ead os 4 MAN = sacke r pulk. " € . _ 7 
a ee od to represent old, established frm in | Ad No. 6058, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Northeast Radio Network is among 
- part of Fonnsyivania. Galery, commission Minn. the nation’s largest regional broad- 
YOUNG MAN, FARM BACKGROUND, and company car. xcellent opportunity . bait 
poe p  MN. in hatchery operations for right man. Address Ad No. 60165, casting networks, covering the state 
and chick sales, Desires position as feed, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. NEW YORK IMPORTER doing business in of New York and parts of Pennsy]- 
chick or poultry supplies salesman. Ad- rence SREP STEN HERE aE eae EEE 48 states through own sales force in agri- : d N En l d 
dress Ad No. 6056, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis FUMIGATION MANAGER — MUST BE cultural and form products—is in- vania an ew giand. 
40, Minn capable of handling grain fumigation and terested in making connection with experi- Presently serving this multi-state 
the sale of allied products. Fine oppor- ed in imported feed . ae ith the N. 
ACCOUNTANT-CREDIT MANAGER. OVER tunity for right man. Replies confidential. onc: trader / broker A ae FH ~ area in association with the New York 
20 years milling experience in medium Send a> panuies 2 7 No, 6001, — es ly Times-owned WQXR, New York City, 
size compan ave extensive cco e uffs, 3 . . develop profit-sharing , . 
—- credit oh. 4 ‘willing to ee aa Fa td r basis. Address No. 5021, Feedstuffs, Min- Northeast’s features include the Wea- 
on suitable opportunity. Address ad No — a. a — — | | neapolis 40, Minna. ther Roundup, Road Conditions Re- 
5042. Feeds 2 ie. 3 ; acturer seeking salesman ex e | : 
6042, Peedstuffs, Mpls. 40, Minn. Ue Tn Te este te Wtenaeen port, New York Times news, and 
COMPLETE FEEDLOT AND RANCH eae is an ng =e ge A —. | many others. 
service fe offer x on, reteri y. 8 a satisfying career in a growin n- eas . . 
venga mn, aA attra VE carviess dustry. Write with qualifications to Ww. G. In addition to the five radio sta- 
Salary, commission, or combination. Reply Stokes, District Sales Manager, 12730 tions it owns and operates, the G.L.F. 
Box No, 6053, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Beck Road, Plymouth, Mich. firm has a total of 18 standerd AM 
Minn oe 
2 affiliates, all of them well-known 
broadcasting outlets in New York 
MACHINERY FOR SALE V ET F » | N A R lA N NICHOLS State. It also has seven full-time FM 
v FARM FERTILIZER ~s— Senting at of Cm 
ONE USED CHAMPION. MUST BE SOLD Veterinarion ecw exailahie ter ew York from Albany to Buffalo. 
within Gp sent outy Seve, See As @ mon with 4-* in nutrition PLANT & INVENTORY Founded by G.L.F. under the Rural 
» ata mtn Bi ones 2 ond use of feed medications. Will - AUGUST 10, 1959 Radio Foundaticn in 1947, it was 
ONE USED DAFFIN MOBILE MILL MOD- ordinate new product field projects : # 
estliy priced. Must sacrifice. Address ad leading actional monufacturer of feed OKLAHOMA CITY OKLA. nome ty oe aia wad 
No. 5048, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. additives and onimal health products. ' sidiary in Ss 
CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND colnet Ud edad eas ted take Complete fertilizer manufacturing fa- P - 
mixer waite. Champicn Portable L. Ce., 7 le cilities with approximately 15-acre Broiler Cutback Noted 
2 Jomo ve. .z., nnea . ravel required contacting univer- * 
Minn sities, agricultural experiment stations, |] industrial site and trackage, large 
— — etc. Qualified to plan projects, analyze | | A-frame storage building, continuous In NEPPCO Report 
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said the improvement would cost in 


e e the neighborhood of $50,000. A gaping 
ere in Its hole burst in the wall of one bin re- 
cently, spewing approximately 20,000 


: . . und and 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other publication in the feed industry into the loading shed. oo 
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ONE Injection with ONE Beefaid Pellet 


PRODUCES UP TO 60 LBS. OF EXTRA 
WEIGHT PER STEER WITH THE... 





Volume of futures trading, all contract markets combined, by commodities 
Fiscal years ended June 30, 1958, and June 30, 1959 
% of increase 
1958-59 or decrease 
4,359,288 — 16.2 
2,008,704 — .! 


1957-58 


5,202,953 
2,011,322 


Commodity and unit 
PIDs. «00 cence cd bebtacbeaths 
OS a ree ee eae 
re on ees SF 453,635 533,266 + 17.4 
Rye, 1,000 bu. 998,266 780,942 — 21.8 
Barley, 1,000 bu. .. 55 15 72.7 
Flaxseed, 1,000 bu. 10,721 5,529 48.4 
Soybeans, 1,000 bu. save 3,943,177 2,794,406 
Grain sorghums, million pounds *34.0 *21.8 
Cottonseed oil, 1,000 Ib. ... 3,572,580 3,425,100 
Soybean oil, 1,000 Ib. . 8,954,580 
Tallow, 1,000 Ib. ..... 1,380 
Bran, tons +2,400 
ee eee +720 
Middlings, tons .... oneds 41,260 
Cottonseed meal, tons .... 90,700 
Soybean meal, tons 6,684,900 


*Equivalent to 607,000 bu. (1957-58), 389,000 bu. (1958-59). 


tTrading suspended Nov. 5, 1957. 


Futures Trading 
During 1958-59 
Reported by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Futures trading 
in agricultural commodities continued 
to provide substantial “hedging” mar- 
kets in the year ended June 30, 1959, 
although total volume of trading de- 
clined. 

This was reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture from data 
provided by the Commodity Exchange 
Authority on futures trading in 21 
commodities under CEA regulation 
during the year. 

Rodger R. Kauffman, CEA admin- 
istrator, said merchandisers and pro- 
cessors of wheat, corn and soybeans 





FARMERS FRIEND 
MINERAL FEED 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. 
NAPOLEON, OHIO 














IRRADIATED Dry YEAS! 





BEST MOLASSES CARRIER 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is the best, most it 

ical roughage carrier for 
molasses in cattle feed, whether ¥ 
for beef or dairy cattle. Write ~T 
today to: 





PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 








HIGHER QUALITY 

HEAT TREATED H AMME R$ 
Hammers direct from manufacturer of 
years’ experience. Send your specifica- 
tions or worn hammer. Quantity dis- 
counts on hammers and screens. Ask 
for prices. 

SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
P. ©. Box 7455 N. Kansas City, Mo. 














Bulk Scale 


. r 
Save labor costs in i 


weighing bulk ma- 
terials with the 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 lbs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 


phone. 
u WEIGH 
BURROWS BURRO 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 





continued to depend on hedging to 
reduce price risks, even though mar- 
ket prices ranged narrowly during 
the year. 

Mr. Kauffman said that although 
soybean trading volume decreased, 
hedging in soybean futures to cover 
price risks on large supplies from the 
record 1958 soybean crop was at an 
all-time high. And in several commo- 
dities with increased trading, includ- 
ing wool, soybean oil and soybean 
meal, there was record hedging ac- 
tivity during the year, the CEA ad- 
ministrator said. 

Hedging in wheat and corn did not 
change substantially from the previ- 
ous year, although total volume of 
trading in wheat declined 16%, Mr. 
Kauffman said. 

Wheat futures trading on all mar- 
kets, including the Chicago Board of 
Trade, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade and the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, amounted to 4.4 billion bush- 
els in 1958-59 against 5.2 billion in 
1957-58. The soybean futures volume 
was 2.8 billion bushels, compared with 
3.9 billion in 1957-58. Corn futures 
trading, at 2.0 billion bushels, was 
almost unchanged from the previous 
year. 

Futures trading in soybean oil on 
the Chicago Board of Trade amounted 
to 9.4 billion pounds, an increase of 
5.5% over 1957-58. Hedging in soy- 
bean oil was the largest on record 


Hedging in cottonseed oil futures on | 
the New York Produce Exchange also | 


increased. 


Soybean meal futures recorded an 
increase during | 


outstanding volume 
the year. The record 18.8 million tons 
traded on the Chicago Board of Trade 
was three times the previous year's 
volume. 


<i 
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Turkeys Pullorum 
Tested Up Sharply 


WASHINGTON—According to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, heavy 
white breed turkeys tested during 
June for pullorum disease totaled 
66,177, compared with 11,799 in June, 
1958. Testings of other heavy breeds 
(mostly broad-breasted bronze) to- 
taled 12,596, compared with 7,126 in 





June last year. The number of light | 
breed turkeys tested during June, | 
1959, totaled 12,474—down 39% from | 


June, 1958. 


The number of all turkeys tested 
during the testing year July, 1958, 


through June, 1959, totaled 3,976,912, | 


compared with 3,482,552 during these 
months a year earlier—an increase of 
14%. The number of all heavy breeds 
tested was up 11%. The number of 
light breed turkeys was up 34%. 


There were 1,609,452 chickens for | 
supplying broiler hatching eggs test- | 
ed in June, 1959—up 23% from June, | 


1958. The cumulative total for the 


| testing year July, 1958, through June, | 
| 1959, of 27,205,494 was 25% 


more 
than during these months a year earl- 
ier. 


In the states for which comparisons 


| are available, 323,650 chickens were 


tested in June for supplying eggs for 


| egg-type chicks—up 12% from June, 


1958. The number tested July, 1958, 
through June, 1959, of 13,159,810 was 
about 1% less than the number tested 
during this period a year earlier. 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION * ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION * ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION ¢ ONE PELLET « 





SPEEDS HANDLING 


The operation of Vinelab's new auto- 
matic BEEFAID PELLET IMPLANTER 
is so simple that every feeder and 
cattleman can use it efficiently without 
training or experience. Animals can 
be treated as quickly as they can be 
made available. The magazine accom- 
modates up to 175 Beefaid Pellets 
at ‘one loading. 

Since there is no manual handling 
of tiny llets, workers need not 
remove their gloves or go through 


Wj VINELAND LABORATORIES, INC. 
- VINELAND, NEW JERSEY 


WEST COAST BRANCH 
4068 Broadway Place, Los Angeles 37, Colif 


INSURES TROUBLE-FREE ACCURACY 


the process of fre- 

quent reloading. 

Best of all—the 

Vinelab Automatic Implanter works 
every time—without misses, with no 
broken pellets. Takes both 24 mg. 
and 36 mg. Beefaid Pellets without 
changing needles or magazine. Unlike 
other products, only ONE Beefaid Pel- 
/et is implanted in each animal. This 
single treatment lasts for the full 120- 
day feeding period prior to marketing. 


Get in tovch with your nearest 
dealer, Vineland state distriby 
tor, or write direct for our 
folder describing the new 
Vinelob Beefaid Pellet 
implanter ond the Vinelob 
Beefaid One Pellet Program. 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION + ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION 


ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION® ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION ONE PELLET IMPLANTATION 
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COMPARE ! 
There’s Nothing like it 


ANYWHERE! 


—— ley = 


®@ Continuous ... goes in wet; comes out dry. © Completely assembled 
Grain Dryer. @ Portable, requires very little installation expense. @ Strong! 
Holds 20 tons of grain. @ Capacity up to 268 bu. per hour. @ 15 H.P. 
electric motor. @ LP or natural gas. @ Quiet for 
@ Minneapolis-Honeywell temp. and safety controls. @ Can't plug, grind 
or crack grain. @ Dries all grains, beans and rice. @ Can be put in 
operation for less than 2 the cost of other continuous dryers of same 
capacity. @ Serviced by National Distributing Organization. 


“in town" use. 


Makes grain drying easier than eyer! No batches; just simple, continuous 
drying. An M-C Grain Dryer at your elevator will do a better job of quality 
drying. Here's a grain dryer that really improves grain quality with no 
heat damage—no kernel checks or cracks. These are some of the features 
only available in the M-C Grain Dryer. 
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Pennsylvania Group to Coordinate 
Egg Production of Independents 


By Special Correspondent 
LANCASTER, PA.—Although ini- 


tial organization is being concentra- 
ted within a 100-mile radius of Eph- 
rata in Lancaster County, officers of 
Pennsylvania Best Eggs, Inc., are 
confident that their new quality-con- 
trolled egg program will spread 
throughout Pennsylvania and benefit 
all segments of the poultry industry 
in the state. (Also see earlier story 
in Feedstuffs, June 27.) 

The new corporation has been 
formed to coordinate production, pro- 
cessing and marketing of eggs pro- 
duced by independent poultrymen, 
according to Cliff D. Walton, Paoli, 
who has been associated with the 
organization on a part-time consulting 
basis and who services the poultry 
industry with various products. 

Pennsylvania Best Eggs, incorpora- 
ted as a non-profit group, will place 
emphasis on achieving efficiency in 
producing and marketing quality-con- 
trolled eggs. 

Egg producers and marketing firms 
who are willing to and can meet 
program requirements are being in- 
vited to participate in the program. 
The corporation is preparing a bro- 
chure which will outline all require- 
ments involved in agreements. 

Feed firms are among those in- 
volved in the program. 

The program includes an interim 
or temporary compliance for pro- 
ducers who may not fully meet re- 
quirements at present. They will be 
given more permanent marketing 
agreements when such requirements 
are met. Included in the producers’ 
quality control program are such stip- 
ulations as age of layers, temperature 
and humidity of egg room and method 
of cleaning eggs. Eggs must grade at 
least grade A and producers must 
have a minimum of 1,000 layers, an 
acceptable feeding program and must 
market all eggs through the program. 

Each marketing agreement will be 
with Pennsylvania Best Eggs, Inc., 
in cooperation with accepted egg re- 
ceivers. Each agreement will be made 
following mutual agreement of all 
three parties. 

Will premium prices be paid for 





eggs? Payment will be made on the 
basis of yield, with the premium de- 
termined by quality of eggs marketed 
and the higher yield. The corporation, 
it was explained, is not engaging in 
the actual handling of the eggs in 
any phase, but is serving only as a 
coordinator of quaity production and 
marketing. This includes development 
of both production and marketing of 
quality-controlled eggs to markets 
which are quality conscious. Thus, 
there may be a premium set up by 
the individual marketing firm ~parti- 
cipating in a specific agreement with 
a producer and the corporation. A 
particular marketing firm might not 
have all of its producers in the corp- 
oration’s program, for only those who 
can meet the rather rigid require- 
ments will be eligible. 

Although instigation for the cor- 
poration did not come from any feed 
manufacturer or dealer, representa- 
tives of the Miller & Bushong, Rohr- 
erstown feed manufacturing firm, 
were helpful in developing various 
phases of the program. There will 
be associate memberships in the or- 
ganization through a 40-member ad- 
visory council composed of producers, 
representatives of allied industries 
and egg receivers. Feed interests will 
be included in the council. 

Primary intent of the corporation 
is to promote wholesale egg packs 
of 90% “A” quality, or better. The 
corporation will not be concerned 
with brand labels, but it will be 
concerned with maintenance and 
guarantee of quality of the eggs go- 
ing into the cartons. 

What are feed specifications in 
agreements? There are none, and will 
be none, so long as eggs meet certain 
yolk color requirements, as indicated 
by color guides. This phase of the 
plan, however, is still in the develop- 
mental stage, and specifications may 
be made later to guarantee a more 
uniform product. Eggs must have 
yolks within a minimum and maxi- 
mum color range at present, it was 
emphasized, and as long as producers’ 
eggs meet quality specifications they 
may purchase feed and supplies from 
any company or companies. 

All agreements will require rigid 
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“Tough Day?" 


By Jim Zilverberg 


























quality control to protect not only 
the producer and marketing firm, but 
the corporation as well. The program 
will be coordinated by a manager, 
with the assistance of the board of 
directors and the advisory council. 
The board of directors represent var- 
ious segments of the poultry industry, 
including production, marketing, feed 
milling and servicing of producers 
with supplies. This was deemed neces- 
sary in order to provide a background 
of information in all phases of the 
industry and to develop a program 
which would result in as low cost 
production and distribution as pos- 
sible. 

Purposes, more specifically, and as 
outlined in the corporation charter, 
are: “To promote the encouragment 
of efficient production of better qual- 
ity eggs through coordinated, volun- 
tary efforts, and to promote and ex- 
pand markets for Pennsylvania pro- 
duced eggs, and to sell, lease, buy, 
own or maintain any and all real 
estate for the foregoing. To do all 
things necessary and incidental to 
effectuate the purposes thereof.” 

The corporation came about follow- 
ing a year-long study by many mem- 
bers of the poultry industry in Pen- 
nsylvania, whose primary object was 
to develop a program which would 
keep Pennsylvania competitive with 
other areas for the egg market. 

During the study, agricultural ex- 
tension economists from Pennsylvania 
State University were called upon to 
present their impressions of the egg 
industry, not only in Pennsylvania 
but throughout the U.S. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Markets, Pen- 
nsylvania Department of Agriculture, 
helped in setting up the inspection 
program for the corporation. 

First officers of the corporation 
are: Sam Berenson, York, head, Chick 
Sales Egg Co., Hanover, president; 
Hank Wentink, sales manager, Miller 
& Bushong, Rohrerstown, first vice- 


president; John Copenhaver, Eliza- 
bethtown egg dealer, second vice- 
president; Jay Greider, Jr., Mount 


Joy producer-hatcheryman, secretary, 
and Robert Kuipers, New Holland 
Supply Co., treasurer. 


_—— 
—_ 





Tranquilizer Fails to 


| Reduce Shipping Shrink 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Slaughter steers tranquilized with in- 
tramuscular injections of 50 mg. of 
perphenazine (Schering Trilafon) 
lost as much weight during shipment 
to market as steers not receiving the 
tranquilizer in tests at Texas A&M 
College, researchers report. 

The 57 steers used in the test were 
shipped from the Southwestern Great 
Plains Field Station to market at Ft. 
Worth, 28 of them having received 
the tranquilizer, and 29 of them were 
left as controls with no tranquilizer. 

The tranquilized steers lost 58 Ibs., 
or 5.1% while enroute to market, and 
the control steers lost 60 Ib., or 5.3%. 
Carcass yields, based on live weights 
taken in Ft. Worth, were 62.4% and 
62.3%, respectively, for the tranquil- 
ized and control steers, according to 
Prof. John H. Jones, extension animal 
husbandman. He noted that the small 
difference in shrink and carcass yield 
are not statistically significant. 


_ 





Texas F rm Offers to 


Sell 300,000 Shares 


DALLAS, TEXAS—The Casco 
Chemical Corp. has filed a registra- 
tion statement with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission offering for 
sale to the public 300,000 shares of 
common stock at $1 per share. The 
underwriters for the sale of the secu- 
rities will be Pearson, Murphy & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Casco Chemical, a Texas Corp., 
does an international business in tal- 
lows, fats, vegetable oils and related 
products. About 20% of the com- 
pany’s sales are to domestic concerns 
and the remaining 80% are made 
abroad. 








Papa Bear—Somebody’s been drink- 
ing my whisky. 

Mama Bear — Somebody’s been 
drinking my gin. 

Baby Bear—Hic! 


ef 


“Why not marry,” said Mr. Newly- 
wed to the woman-hater, “and have 
a wife to share your lot?” 

“It sounds all right,”” was the reply, 
“but some of these shareholders blos- 
som into directors.” 


¢¢¢ 


Think how a mother kangaroo must 
feel on a rainy day when the kids 
can’t play outside. 


¢$¢¢ 


On a questionnaire asking: “What 
is the principal contribution of the 
automobile age?” the following an- 
swer was given by a college student: 
“It has practically stopped horse 


stealing.” 
$e 


A meek little man walked into a 
bar, ordered two drinks from the 
burly bartender, drank one and 
poured the other into his shirt pocket. 
After about 10 rounds of this proce- 
dure the bartender said, “Pal, why 
are you pouring the other drink into 
your shirt pocket?” 

The little man jumped up and 
snarled, “Mind your own business, 
you big oaf, or I'll come over the 
counter and whale the daylights out 
of you.” 

About that time a_ blurry-eyed 
mouse stuck his head out of the man’s 
shirt pocket and said, “That goes for 
your darned cat, too.” 


¢¢¢ 


The Gal—Don’t be so impolite! 
You've yawned five times while I was 
talking to you. 

The Gob—I wasn’t yawning—I was 
trying to say something. 


¢¢¢ 
Her father asked his prospective 


| son-in-law if he could support a fam- 


ily, and we have to admire the young 
man’s answer—‘“No, sir, I was only 
planning to support your daughter. 
The rest of you will have to take care 
of yourselves.” 
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call me “runt” 
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SOYBEANS 


Continued from page 1) 





that another bumper demand year 
will not be in the making unless 
beans price themselves out of the 
market. 


That could happen if the market 
were swamped by a speculative “jag” 
by the fringe public, which always 
gets aboard a bull market to take 
over the long position after the pro- 
fessional or informed speculative in- 
terests have obtained all the profits 
they want. 

8. Primarily, acreage is made and 
will not exceed the most recent 
crop report level of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Given a yield 
of 22 bu. per harvested acre, there is 
ee crop of 480 million bush- 
els. 


The carryover of old crop beans is 
a matter of judgment. This reporter 
leans to a carryover of about 50 mil- 
lion bushels. In its July 1 report, 
USDA shows a total stock position of 
all beans, as of June 30, 1959, at ap- 
proximately 157 million bushels. 

As of that same date, in a special 
working report USDA shows soy- 
beans owned, some sold but not de- 
livered, at a total of 423 million 
bushels, of which nearly 40 million 
are said to be held at the warehouse 
level, This report only covers bin site 
stocks and warehouses and fails to 
include approximately 25 million 
bushels held at the farm level either 
under loan or purchase agreement 
commitments. 

When this internal report of 42.3 
million held at the farm level on June 
30 is compared with the crop report 
of July 1 showing only 35 million at 
farm levels, it must reflect purchase 
agreement options which probably 
have been removed as farm option 
holders exercised their choice. 

4. The outlook for next year on 
the supply side, including carryout 
and the new crop may not total more 
than 525 million bushels. This pre- 
diction is based on good growing con- 
ditions and final acreage figures. The 
demand outlook is a matter of con- 
jecture—a conjecture 0.1 the high side 
subject to changes in the spring pig 
crop. 

All sources contemplate an export 
outlook of better than 100 million 
bushels. Current USDA figures indi- 
cate that the bean exports for this 
year will exceed 100 million bushels, 
and the optimists think that bean ex- 
ports in the new crop year will reach 
a 125-million-bushel total. 

It is now understood, however, that 
this week USDA will reject the pro- 
posal to put soybeans on a PL 480 
program, Even so, this would not 
soften the demand level. 

5. Dampening the bullishness of 
the bean market is the other side of 
the coin. 

Swine marketings will produce a 
larger supply of animal proteins. The 
cotton crop is certainly headed into 
larger ground than a year ago. As 
the old bean crop closes ground, it is 
possible that the outlook, as forecast 
by the July 1 stock position report 
and the internal report on location 
of CCC owned stocks, may indicate 
that the crushers are in a comforta- 
ble position as far as beans are con- 
cerned. 

This all adds up to the outlook for 
edible oil exports henceforth. The oil 
trade has been waiting on decisions 
from the Argentine on its commit- 
ments for cotton oil from old crop. 
USDA is waiting for issuance pro- 
curement authorizations of as much 
as 30,000 tons of old crop cotton oil 
for Argentina. Thus far, internal con- 
ditions have deferred the USDA ac- 
tion, USDA is little less than eager 
to get this oil moving. Failure to get 
this amount of CSO into export chan- 
nels will dampen the new crop soy- 
bean prospects. 

Nevertheless, information from re- 
liable sources indicates that foreign 
demand for edible fats is heavy and 





will not diminish the coming oil crop 
year. 

The big edible oil crop is copra. 
The US. is currently planning a re- 
sale of stockpiled copra oil. Since this 
decision was announced, the price of 
copra oil has fallen 5¢ lb. Cocoanut 
oil is to the edible oil trade what corn 
is to the swine industry. 

This release of U.S. cocoanut oil 
stockpiles is nothing less than an ad- 
dition to the world supply of edible 
fats. Even if the U.S. stockpile is out 
of edible condition, it means that new 
crop Philippine oil will supply west- 
ern European markets. 


Total Soybean Supply 

The total supply of soybeans is an- 

other important factor. The crop now 
sizes up, on the basis of good yields 
and known acreage, at about 485 
million bushels. The government now 
owns about 42 million bushels in bin 
and warehouse stocks. Farm stocks 
at government command cannot be 
more than 20 million bushels. There 
is on hand about 100 million bushels 
of beans for crush between now and 
new crop. 
Another factor is the effect of the 
new lower price support on the new 
crop, It will be on a national average 
basis of $1.85 bu. 

Price support levels for soybeans 
have been in past years a fiction. 
And on the basis of the decline in 
bean acreage it may again be fore- 
cast, without threat of contradiction, 
that beans will not drop below the 
support line. In fact, USDA is sitting 
like a hog in a butter tub, prepared 
to sell its old crop beans at higher 
prices than the take-over loan de- 
fault level. 

However, there is always the 
threat of animal product proteins 
ready to break any rise in bean end 
products. 

Vegetable Oilseeds 

There is no reason to think that 
the world shortage of edible fats may 
be reduced this coming oil crop year. 
Cocoanut oil basis is not likely to 
recover, despite the dumping of US. 
stockpiles of its reserve of 265 mil- 
lion pounds of cocoanut oil. 

It will be sold at a discount, and 
the market will have to reflect and 
absorb this discounted price. 

One may only feel that the big 
swine population now indicated, the 
perennial enthusiasm of the poultry 
industry and the cattle population 
will exert a steady demand for oil- 
seed proteins for the coming year, 
notwithstanding price declines in 
swine, making for higher soybean 
prices. 

It may not be the heady prospect 
of $3 beans in March or May, but the 
wiseman may see higher prices and 
act accordingly. 

There are those who look to higher 
bean prices ($3 for example) and 
there are those cautious individuals 
who ask for assurance of that price 
level. 

There is a big consuming popula- 
tion of animals which can eat bean 
meal. There will be a heavy Public 
Law 480 fund to export oils or beans, 
if necessary, or lard, possibly. All 
factors add up on the bull side of the 
market, which is a depressant factor 
to this reporter, who never believes 
prices can go as high as the data in- 
dicates. 

It seems certain that animation of 
government data would assure the 
market bull that soybean contracts 


for new crop are now cheap. A good | 
| crop scare would make many com- 


fortable citizens. 


_ 
—_- 


Elevator Man Dies 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Laurel E. 
Marshall, elevator superintendent for 
Soy-Rich, Inc., died enroute to a hos- 
pital recently after collapsing in his 
office. Mr. Marshall was elevator su- 
perintendent for 20 years with the 
Kansas Milling Co. before joining the 
Soy-Rich firm nine years ago. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, at home, and 
his mother, Mrs. David Marshall, 
Charlton, Iowa. 





. 
Rail Rate Cut 
> . 
Giving Buffalo 
Grai i 
ain Business 
BUFFALO — Buffalo grain dealers 
and elevator operators are regaining 
much of the business they lost to 
ocean-going ships carrying Midwest 
grain direct from Great Lakes ports 
to overseas destinations. 
A rate cut negotiated by railroads 
and grain dealers’ representatives 
headed by Frank Catanzarite, execu- 


tive secretary of the Corn Exchange, 
and Everett Flinchbaugh, its president, 
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has brought a change in the previous- 
ly gloomy business outlook for grain 
shipments by rail to Buffalo and from 
Buffalo to New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore in the last month. 


Negotiations now are in progress 
among railroads and dealers for 
similar rate reductions on grain com- 
ing from Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The Midwest rate, decreasing the 
cost of rail movements of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan grain, 
became effective June 18. 

Since then, grain shipments to Buf- 
falo have averaged 300 to 400 car- 
loads a day, Mr. Catanzarite said. 
About 1,000 carloads were shipped 
here July 20. 











TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





pulling out of some of the broiler feed operations involving dealer-contractors. 

At the same time, there are reports of how more of the large turkey 
growers in the North are getting into their own feed mixing operations. These 
are more examples of how, in some places, the lines of demarcation between 
feed men and poultry and livestock men continue to become more obscure. 
Feeders become feed millers while the feed millers become feeders, too. 
Feed manufacturers who get into cattle finishing and feedlot operators who 
get into feed milling are other examples. 


- ” 


A MASSACHUSETTS EXTENSION poultry specialist, Robert M. Grover, 
explains why today’s feeder must be a practical businessman: The poultry 
producer, he says, buys his chicks from a hatchery that knows its operating 
costs. He feeds them with a ration manufactured by a mill that knows its 
costs. He sells his product through distribution channels which know their 
costs. Unless he knows his business equally well, he is at a serious disad- 
vantage. 

True enough, but one might add that while costs usually are well known 
by all of these people, things don’t always work out just right to enable their 
prices to recover all of their costs. It isn't just a matter of knowing cost 
figures. One must know how to incorporate them in planning. 


v ~ 


A by-product of the current Food and Drug-stilbestrol problem is 
increased interest in the estrogenic content of dehydrated forages. 
This is said to be one of the values of dehydrated alfalfa in feeding 
cattle. In this connection, the American Dehydrators Assn. has re- 
cently authorized a grant for more research on the estrogenic content 
of dehydrated alfalfa. 


v v 


AMONG THE disrupting situations developing from the Food and Drug 
Administration’s stand on the new drug-food additives situation is this: A 
company already holding effective applications for inclusion of additives 
affected by the FDA ruling cannot under FDA rules produce the feed at 
another location, such as a new plant. Applications apply to plant location, 


not to companies. 
v — 


SOME PEOPLE in one feed company have talked about the possibility 
of some day having a feed plant every 100 miles in principal feeding areas. 
Each plant then would serve an area within a radius of 50 miles. Presumably 
many of the dealers as they are now known would not fit into such a picture 
to a very great extent. Another company is planning to put more emphasis 
on complete feeds made in its own mills and less emphasis on dealer-custom 
mill operators who use a larger manufacturer’s concentrates. This firm 
sees the role of a dealer more as a truck fleet operator who hauls bulk feed 
directly from the firm's plant to the feeder and provides some service, with 
a large volume but a relatively low margin per ton. 


v ~ 


A feed manufacturer with a large plant and a traditional dealer 
system is reported considering setting up satellite mills, each of which 
would serve a few counties. Presumably premixes as well as con- 
centrates would then go out from the main mill to these small mills, 
which would buy protein as well as grains locally. Another firm 
already has a setup like this and is planning gradual expansion of it. 


os ~ 


SOME NEW RESEARCH findings on pelleting will be reported at the 
1959 Feed Production School in Kansas City. One of these projects deals 
with the conditioning of mash to increase gelatinization of starches in the 
feed. This, it is reported, can result in tougher pellets and possibly in in- 
creased nutritional value. Another project has to do with increasing pellet 
mill die life through new findings on use of abrasive polishes, metal plating 
and new alloy metals for dies. 


~ - 


IN SOME BROILER AREAS, the cost of production among some of 
the more efficient operators has been said to be about 14¢ Ib., covering all 
feed, labor and other costs. Now, it is reported, some of the rather thoroughly 
integrated and efficient operators are reported to have their costs down to 
about 13¢ Ib. It is little wonder that some firms, unable to get costs down like 
this, are pulling back from broiler operations, particularly with the continued 
low prices. 
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A AND D FEEDING OLL 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 BD, 1,600 A 17%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 184; 
300 ID, 1,600 A 16%¢; 300 D, 750 A 14%¢; 
400 D, 3,000 A 20¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 19%; 
76 D, 750 A 14%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib 300 2,250 A 19¢ 
Ib.:; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 
A 16¢ Ib 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 66-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 13%@ 
16%¢. 1.500 A 15%@17¢; 2,250 A 17%@ 
20¢, 3,000 A 19@21i¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢; f.0.b. Massa- 
chusetts, New York or Pennsylvania. 

Chicago: Demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10.000 unite vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, Le.l., packed 
in 65-eal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded 

ALFALFA MEAL 

New Orleans: Demand stead trend firm; 
upp lequate tamin A 17% $66@57; 
pellets $ 

Boston: Lemand low supply plentiful; 
dehydrated 17 $61 @62 suncured $47 
nominal 

Portiand: Demand stead supply ample; 
trend unchanged; suncured 15% $40; dehy 
drated $63.40 

Los Angeles: Dehydrated meal 17% pro- 
tein, 100,000 4 $50 ton bulk dehydrated 
pellet meal 17 protein, 100,000 “A” $52@ 
63 ton bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein 
$42@43 ton bull uncured rumbles, 15° 
protein $44@ ton bull 

Cincinnati: lLiemand falr supply ade- 
quate trend teady 17 dehydrated, 100 
000 vitamin A $58.50@60.50 

Philadelphia Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettied 17 lehydrated, $61.50 

Minneapolis: I) i good production 
off. bu h trend pt ed t extremely dry 
weather in products ‘ 17 dehy 
lrated 100 u vitamin A, reground 
pellet $4 bu Minneapo olled re 
ground $50 bulk n ad $4 higher 

Kansas City Demand good, with some 
dehydrator reporting record July ship 
ments some hort covering ind trading 
between processors involved in current large 
turnover ome independent offerings oc 
casionall below blenders’ price but they 
move well and no track accumulations; de- 
hydrated falfa meal 17% protein and 
106,000 unit of vitamin A guaranteea on 
arrival reground pellets $46@ 47, with 
blender price t the higher end of the 
range: gre ed reground pellets $49, sacked; 
bulk pellets $41@42; 18 protein and 125 
000 A meal $5 sacked 20% protein and 
150,000 A $57 uncured meal market un 
changed ‘ low No. 1 fine ground $37@ 
40, No. 1 %-inch §35@38, No. 2 %-inch 
$32@35 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
Pp good; delivered truck loads, 15% protein 
uncured $45; delivered truck loads 136,000 
A unit dehydrated $68 

St. Louis: Ly nd low; supply ample; 
trend tead uncured, 13 fine $41 de 
hydrated 1 100,000 A demand fair, trend 
teady ipply mpl 52 

Omaha: Demand od; trend atrong; sup 
ply ample 1 dehydrated, 100,000 A units 
bull pellet $41 ed mea $45 both 
Omaha basta 

Buffale: Demand and supply fair; trend 
higher $69 sacked Boston 

Chicago ay nd good trend steady 
upply fair: earlot 1 dehydrated with 
100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed, $563.50; 
13 No, 1 green suncured, $43.70 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair offerings suf 
ficient lehydrated 17 100,000 A $53.80 
rall truck $63@54 suncured 13% %-inch 
grind r 1 $4142 truck 

ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

New Orleans: lDhemand fair; supply ade 
quate trend teady;: 64% @7¢ Ib. tank cars 

Boston: lDenand very slow; supply ample; 
tallow, 6%¢ Ib yellow grease, 6%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand dull supply good; 
trend weak bleachable white 6%¢  Ib.; 
white ta v f ¢ Ib yellow grease 6%¢ Ib 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply mple 6%¢ Ib, tank cars, for 
ble hable fancy tallow 

Chicago: Demand easier; trend lower; sup 
pl mple bleachable fancy tallow Tank 
trucl or carlots, per ewt., $6.75: yellow 
wrease per cwt., $6.37% 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; 6%¢ Ib., bulk, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing mills 

St. Paul: Demand fair, with let up in 
feed industry demand; supply very ample; 
bleachabie fancy tallow 6% ¢ Ib., f.0.b. pro 
ducer'sa plant 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample: 
prime tallow, tank cars, 6%¢; drums 7%¢, 
f.o.b. north Texas packing plants with re- 
turnable drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib 

BARLEY FEED 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 

ple; trend unchanged; $59@60 


Bostoh: Demand slow; supply good; $46. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend lower; rolled $56, ground $54. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; standard rolled $2.95; 
standard ground $2.96, each per cwrt. 
sacked 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
47 


Ogden: Supply average; rolled, $46@61; 
(whole barley, $38@43). 


The FEED MARK 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 














NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 

ication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might heve oc- 
cured. A descriptive of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
merket appears on page 2. 





Chicago: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
trend steady; per ton, carlots, $36. 
Baltimore: Demand poor; supply ade- 


quate; trend steady; per ton, carlots, $46.50 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $56.50, ground $55.50, 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; $45, 
bulk truck loads (new crop). 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50; fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh 
$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
Fourche, 8.D.. minimum 30-ton carlots, 80 
granular $13.50 net; 200 mesh, fine $13.25 
net 

Cincinnati: 
quate; f.o0.b 
carlots: 80 
31 


Demand steady; supply ade- 
Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
granular $31.50; 200 mesh fine 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Demand dull; 
$80@85 ton. 


BLOOD MEAL 


Louisville: trend steady; 


supply good; 


New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend unchanged; $85 @90. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $6 per unit of ammonia. 

Ogden: Supply average; $100 per ton in 
100 Ib. bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; per ton, carlots, 100 Ib. bags, 
guaranteed 80% protein, $125. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $115 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend weak; $5.75 per unit of ammenia. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85 ton. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


New Orleans: Demand fair; supply 
trend firm; $95 @98. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


light; 


ple; $75 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend easier; per ton, carlots, 100 Ib. bags, 
$97.50 

Buffalo: Demand good; supply Nmited; 
trend steady; $105. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod 
erate: $90 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth local 
manufacture 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $90 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate trend unchanged; imported $78 ton 
in 20 ton lots 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ample: 
trend easy; $95 Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $102. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $75@80 ton 

Seattle: Demand good; supply limited; 


trend firm; $89, delivered truck lots 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $46. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $48@650.60. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26%, $50; 22%, Canadian, $49.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; $54. 

St. Louis: 
trend steady; $42. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
ent; 26% protein $49@50 August delvd. 
Worth. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
upward; per ton, carlots, 26% protein, $44 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $41.50 bulk, Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 


Demand fair; supply ampte; 
suffici- 


Ft. 


quate; trend unchanged; $49.50 bulk, $53.50 
sacked. 
Louisville: Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; $45 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$50.75. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 

BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample: carlots $9.50@10 cwt.: ton 
lots $10.50 cwt.; less than ton lots $11.50 
cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; carlots $10@11 ecwt.; Lc.1. 
bi ak. be cewt. 


t : Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
1l¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 
Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 


New 
1l¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 








New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.: 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots l11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 11¢ 
lb 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; carlots $9.50@10.50 cwt.; 
Le.l. $9.75@12.25 cwt. 

Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10@10%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in §-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib. in 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. in less 
than i-ton lots. 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
| quate: trend unchanged; 5%¢ Ib. in 100 Ib. 
| lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500 Ib. lots. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply aver 
age; trend unchanged; $4.25@4.30 cwt 

Boston: Demand slow; supply tight; 3%¢ 

Ib 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


0 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady: per cwt., carlots, $3.25@3.50 
Ogden: Supply normal; $4.40 per 100 Ib 
drum 
Louisville: Demand very dull; supply near 
zero: trend steady; $4.25 cwt. nominal 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
25 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight) 

New York: Crystals $15.28, fiour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $16.11, flour $11.11: 

: Crystals $17.96, flour $12.96. 
Crystals $16.53, flour $11.63 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.59. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bag $12.25 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 


Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib 
bags $9.54; bulk, in hopper cars 7.54; 
bulk fm boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend unchanged; $10.15 ton, sacked 
flour; $11.15 ton, sacked, meal. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

CHARCOAL 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
| steady; per ton, carlots, in 50 Ib. multiwalls, 
| $110 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; supply ade- 


trend unchanged; $156 sacked in less 
$144.40 sacked in ton lots 


quate; 
than ton lots; 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 

ample; $141 
COCONUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply moderate copra cake $81@82 per 
ton bulk 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $68 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $68 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $80, delivered via truck (Californffi) 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 2,250 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 
20%¢; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 600 D, 1,500 
A 18¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢. 

New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 

| (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
| 15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18% @21¢, 
| 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 17% @ 
| 19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@23¢; 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or Penn- 


sylvania. 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


| Boston: Demand and supply good; 4%¢ Ib. 
New Orleans: Demand light: supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $75@80, f.o.b. Gulf. 
| Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
| changed; supply adequate: 4%¢ Ib. 
New York: Demand fair: trend steady: 
supply tight; 3%@3%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern 
shore. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
| basis, bulk basis $5 less) 

Minneapolis: Feed $46.90, meal $67.90. 
Atlanta: Feed $52.98, meal $73.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $51.64, meal $72.64, 
| Boston: Feed $51.84, meal $72.84. 
Chicago: Feed $40, meal $61. 
Cleveland: Feed $48.14, meal $69.14, 
Denver: Feed $50.51, meal $71.51. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $45.36, meal $66.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $40, meal $61. 
Louisville: Feed $47.21, meal $68.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $50.20, meal $71.20. 
New York: Feed $52.43, meal $72.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $50.71, meal $71.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $51.02, meal $72.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $48.96, meal $69.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $40, meal $61. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
quate; trend steady; $46.50. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend strong; 
supply normal; $49.45 ton, up $2 ton. 


supply ade- 








| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MEAL 
good; 


COTTONSEED OIL 

San Francisco: Demand 
tight; 41% $76, 44% 78.50. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41%, 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply 
ent; 41% old process $65@66, solvent 
fat added $63.20, pellets $2 additional; 
tonseed hulls $20. 

Kansas City: Demand slow, because of 
relatively cheaper soybean meal, but some 
movement going on; supply tight and prices 
stronger than week ago; old process $68.50 
@69, sacked, Memphis; solvent $66.50@67. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; supply limited; 
trend steady; 41% $69, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing mills, immediate 
prompt; new crop, $60 f.o.b. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; supply adequate; 
trend steady to lower; $81 sacked, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply fair; per ton, carlots, hydraulic, 
$67.50; solvent $67.50, basis Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; solvent $72. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $80. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; 
little more available; trend weaker; 
ton bulk 


supply 


$80@85. 

suffici- 
1% 

cot- 






supply ample; 


supply 
$72@73 





Boston: Demand very slow; supply am- 
ple; $78@79. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $79@80 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
41% old process $74.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply new process $72.60. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend steady; old process 73 ton; new 
process $72 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$79.50. : 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $86, delivered truck lots 41% ex- 
peller process. 

Omaha: Demand and trend easy; supply 
ample; 41% solvent, $64.10 bulk delivered 
Omaha. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 


cao phosphate in 100-Ib. bags $48, f.o.b. 
ears or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


trend steady; 
Ib.; 3,000 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ 
ICU 18¢ Ib., warehouse 

Kansas City: Demand 
quate: trend steady; 1, 
Ib.; 3,000 ICU 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand 
trend firm; price per Ib 


fair; 


500 


supply ade- 
ICU 9% @10¢ 


and supply good; 
in 560- and 100-Ib. 


bags, or 100-lb. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@17¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 


basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Chicago: Demand good; supply fair: 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 


maximum calcium 35%, 
19 $71.50 net ton, 


imum calcium 32 
maximum fluorine 





f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags, 
$68.50 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81; 13% 
phosphorus $64.98, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31 maximum fluorine 
12° $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum cium 33%, maximum calcium 
36° maxir fluorine 18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.o.! Wales in 100-Ilb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk, 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 3 maximum calcium 
34%, maximu fluorine .18%; carlots $63.50, 
truck load $61.: net ton, f.o.b. Coronet 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags $60.50 and $61.25 
in bulk 

Cincinnati: 18 phosphorus $81; 13% 


$64.98, f.o.b, Cincinnati 


PHOSPHATE 


phosphorus 


DICALCIUM 





Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $115 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 


$94.10, deliv- 


cium granular or fine ground 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine 0.003% guaran- 
teed $83.25, f.o.b. Trenton in 100-lb. multi- 
walls; minimum phosphorus 21% maximum 
fluorine 0.003% guaranteed $94.50, f.o.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.: less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 


bagged material. 
Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, granular $83.25; freight equalized 
with closest producing point, carload basis. 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 21% minimum calcium, 24% maxi- 
mum, granular $77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas 
City in 100-lb. multiwall bags; bulk, box- 
cars and hoppers, $3 net ton’ less than 
bagged material 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 
Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $52.50 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


light, $60; dark, $61. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $56 bulk, Boston. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; solubles $865. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply light: very little production for Au- 
gust: bourbon grains, light $50; dark $52; 
solubles $77 


Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
trend unsettled; $60. 

Seattle: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend steady; $67.50, delivered truck lots. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


New Orleans: Demand fair; 
changed; supply limited; $62@63. 


trend un- 
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_ Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; Eetindstghta: Demand slow; supply light; sacked hard to buy; yellow $40.50@41, $4@7 Kansas City: Demand soft; trend easy, 
$59@60 $6. more for sacked slthough supply ie very light 50¢ meat 
Atlanta: No demand; trend steady; sup- Sonttle: Demand and trend steady; sup- Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to und bor eal $82.50@85 bulk, $2 more 
oo limited; $68.25 delivered ply good; $6.40 per cwt. ex-warehouse l.c.1. lower; supply od; $48 bulk, Boston for sacked 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; Minneapolis: 40 mesh, $5.65 cwt., produc- St. Louis: snd slow; supply ample Chicage: Demand and supply i trend 
$51.80 in bulk. er’s plant; standard, $5.50 cwt., producer's | trend lower 3.50 | easier; carlots, 100 Ib. bags, $92.50 
ee Demand slow: offerings light: plant. New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade Omaha: Demand s! ; trend easy; supply 
cariots, -Ib. apers, $63, delivered Ft. . quate; trend steady; $53@53.60 ample 2.50 
Worth. —_ FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady _ = Supp! or $97.60 in 100 Ib 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply good; trend Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply supply light; $50 gs 
steady to lower; $59 sacked, Boston. very limited for nearby deliverey; 85% to Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply Louis Der ° supply ample 
Ogden: Supply nominal; $44@48. 87% protein $96, f.0.b. trucks north Texas g00d; $57, delivered sacked carlots trend lower; $8 
Portland: Demand good; supply scarce; plants. Louisville remand trend steady 
trend unchanged; $59 Boston: Demand quiet; none offered; LINSEED OIL MEAL UDI good; $804 
Les Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; withdrawn. Minneapolis: Thin supply and demand Seattle: Demand trend steady; sup 
supply increased; molasses $47.80@48.60. Atlanta: Demand fair; supply good; trend slow trading; solvent $61@61.50 bulk, Min ply mpl } warehouse 50% pro 
Seattle: Demand good; supply limited; steady; $88, f.0.b. Georgia and Alabama neapolis for August; $64 for October-Decem telr 
trend firm; $52, delivered car lots. producing mills. ber — 
. - » . Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- Louisville: Deman¢ low; trend steady; | ILLFEED 
DRIED BUTTERMILK changed; supply adequate; $1 a unit of supply light; old process $80.50; new pro Minneapolis Demand good; supply light 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- protein. ‘ $70.50 | trend ings $37@38, bran §34@ 
ple; 11%¢ Ib. Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient 4.50, red e y 51 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend unchanged; ited; $98, f.0.b. bulk, sacked $4 more 4 $82.50 Kansas Clty: nand improved; supply 
supply ample; per cwt., carlots, medium New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am moderate tren higher milifeed cheap 
acid, $10.75; sweet cream, $11@11.25 FISH MEAL | ple trend stead $80@81 relative to other feeds and grains and this 
Ogden: Supply normal; $8.50 per 100 Ib Portland: Demand steady; supply ample Boston: Demand slow supply plentiful es be ‘ or ensive buying, with feed 
bag trend unchanged; $2.10 ' $84 nanufacture yrominent in purchasing 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Boston: Demand spotty; supply ample; Los Angeles Demand and trend steady loor truch jemand also: bran 
ply ample; $11.85 ewt. $130, f.0.b. Gloucester. light offerir local production, 29% pro 1 y 19.60@ 40.2 acked 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 per unit tein $71 bull ! ; id $33.50@ 34 shorts 
quate; trend unchanged: 11\%¢ Ib f.o.b. Coast, 65%, $176@178 San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 1@sa yl 
New Orleans: De mand fair; trend easy; San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- | Pile; $75 : Dema sir for bran. heavy for 
supply normal; $11.50@12 cwt ple; $2.10 per unit of protein Chicago: 1D : steady; supply fair hort pI sufficient for bran, ineuf 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Baffalo: Demand fair; supply ample; trend unchanged carlots, solvent, $61.50 ent for . sis Kansas City: Bran 
supply ample; 11% @12¢ Ib trend steady; 60% protein, Menhaden, $140, = Lu $69.50, basis Minneapolis 20 rortes 19.256 @39.76: bran ad 
J Lee ; bulk; $145 sacked ‘t. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffic! vanced ‘ ‘ horte were up $2.50@ 
DRIED CITRUS PULP Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier to ent; Texas production 34% O.P. $81.50, rail ympared with e preceding oan ’ 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- steady; supply ample; carlots; Eastern Men truck Worth Demand excellent ‘ 
ply good; $37.50@40 f.0.b. Florida producing haden meal $130 and Gulf, $128@130; scrap Omaha: Demand fair; trend steady; sup ering mited: carlots, burlaps, bran $41 
mills; meal $33.50@35. Eastern Menhaden, $126 and Guif, $124@ piy ample ‘ solvent, $67.30 bulk Omaha ) t $48.50: bulk middlings $4 ’ 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 126. Eastern white fish meal, $130; herring basis 1 process, not available red Texas common points; $1 higher 
meal $54 meal, $2.10 per unit of protein up to 73%, Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; ran, $1.50 higher on shorts and $3 high 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; Northeast Redfish meal, $130. trend unchanged; $87 ‘ idling mpared with previous 
supply adequate; $37.50 sacked, f.o.b. Flori- Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup Cincinnati: Demand poor: trend steady , 
da points ply good: 69% menhaden $128, f.0.b At supply equate new process $80 Chicago During the week ending July 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply good; lantic and Gulf ports Fatindsighte: Demand and supply fair cs ‘ th in milifeeds was anything 
trend strong; $40@45, f.0.b. Florida points Ft. Worth: Demand increasing; supply trend 1; 34 $83.50 it unifor q feature being a rather 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; sufficient; 60% Menhaden $135; 60% An- Seattle: Den nd fair supply limited } ntia line in red dog, the first in 
$58.48. gola $137, delivered Ft. Worth rend steady $90, delivered car loads i | » while. * s ttem was being moved 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; New Orleans: Demand fair: supply nor protein (Montana) t ‘ ther ' premiums over bot? 
supply moderate orange pulp $43 bulk; mal: trend steady Menhaden 60% $128@ Kansas City Demand fair trend firn tar i middiings. Now with 
lemon pulp $42 bulk 134; scrap $124@130, f.o.b. Gulf ‘ IPE tight solvent $61.50 bulk, Minne ‘ tt wo showing firmness and some 
. . . Les Angeles: Demand siow; small of ‘polis trengt! . red dog has reversed its 
DRIED SKIM MILK ferings; trend weaker; local production 60% MALT SPROUTS rece ) the spreads have narrowed up 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- | protein $2.17% per unit New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady pe While demand for the heavy 
ly normal; 11@11%¢ Ib Cincinnati: Demand fair supply ade sup} ample: $40@42 ‘ n sterially, there was 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ample; quate; trend steady; $160 Boston: Demand quiet supply limited . neg going on in both 
unchanged; $11.50@12 ecwt Louisville: Demand slow trend steady; $4 nomina star i bran ar undard middlings 
Boston: Demand and supply good; 12¢ Ib supply light; $160, nominal Chicago: Deman . rend easier; sup other for 1 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend p ——- . oe * uneven bags rred me ' 
13%¢ Ib steady; $2.10 per unit protein ex-dock (new $34: bulk. $27 + bran, sack 8 and bulk $34 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- crop Alaska). Cine innath: Demand fair trend steady ' | mac ad $42 and bulk 
ply ample; spray $10.65 cwt Minneapolis: Demand and. supply fair; sUpI lequate No. 1, $42 re . < 1963.50 and 
Ogden: Supply normal; $15.15 per 100 Ib trend steady: Gulf menhaden $148, deliv : ‘ ’ 
—— ered; 60% blended $180, 70% herring $2 per MEAT AND BONE MEAL Omaha: Demand go nd strong 
Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; unit, West Coast . . — 
trend steady; per cwt fe $10 106 Cincinnati: ve and supply 
10.65 HAY trend ¢ mea i ne scrap 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; Louisville: Demand very dull; trend weak; ncinnati ’ z 
trend unchanged; 13¢ supply good; No. 1 local hay, any variety Les Angeles: Demand in proved be reased For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA = 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; $23@25, No. 2 about $2 less; straw $18@20 0 = scraps, ov pro 
supply adequate; 10%¢ Ib Les Angeles: Demand steady with lighter 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; offerings; U.S. No $31@33: U.S. No. 2 
supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less than ton leafy $29@30; U.S o. 2 green $29@30; U.S 


er eav . pl ins 
lots: 13%¢ Ib. in ton lots No. 2 $26@27 “Wie hita: 9 — y; supply insuftict 
; ) r plant 65 no 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; te 7... 
12.50 prairie $17.50, alfalfa $15@18 'N ; bE Ee a . . bb | 
Minneapolis: Demand good; trend firm; Portland: Demand good; supply ample; ew Orieans: mG easy; Supply am 


trend i $90@9 
8 , arce tren r : 32. 
supply scarce; 11¢ Ib rend unchanged; $ tei a Sicko De ~— wary enutiens: cunts 


Boston: Demand and s Ny steac Ne 
DRIED WHEY 2 timethy, 108, plentiful; trend caster; 91.09 ger gretee GREENULES 


converte 560% 82.60 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady a ; I - . na = pe ly Sennate 
good: $5.75 cwt supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; No. 1 t. Pau . : PI tet eee 
. wwnward trend $86@91 





ne, cCarlots 





’ $1 ne 
Portiand r ’ st | supply ample 


1 wr 


— Supply average; $6.90 per 100 Ib ~- seen canting cM $31; mixed ; cn. Wathen teeta dates goa Gane BETTER DISPERSION S— ~ =A 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac . Ye" ‘ . $87.1 $77 - an $85, bulk DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
supply adequate; regular and partially de- tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass; Francisco: mand fair; supply am MORE UNIFORMI 


lactosed $5.50 ecwt., producers’ plants. supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 al 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- falfa $36@38; No. 2 $34@36; No. 2 prairie 
quate; carlots, standard $6 sacked, delivered $26@28: No. 2 Johnson $24@26 delivered 
Ft Worth; $6.25 f.o.b warehouse Ft Texas common points ; : 
Worth Ogden: Supply normal; $1@1.25 bale; $20 a el eer . aide eae 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; ton in the barn Ft. Werth Den } r ipply uffi« Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Park }-7008 


trend firm; per cwt., carlots, $5.50, f.0.b — Demand slow; supply light ‘- = bs » 60 $87, f.0.b 
, e verec t o : 
plant $25 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade Reattio: Demand good: trend orm, supply 


quate; trend unchanged: $6.10 cwt. in car- fair; $32, delivered truck kts It vo, 2 

tage fc eae en ar). FISH MEAL + FEED:INGREDIENTS 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; = 

trend unchanged; $7. HOMINY FEED MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 


New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- Cincinnati: Demand good; trend hig ; Phone—COrtiand 7-8330 
ple: trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt. supply adequate $47.50 POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


Boston: Demand steady; supply fair; 5%¢ — Demand slow; supply ample; $48 Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 
Ib. 
Cincinnati: Demand we supply ade- Chicago: Demand improved; supply fai: MA RINE & ANIMA L a Y« P RODUCTS co R P. 


quate: trend steady; 6.15 cwt, trend higher; carlots, $44. 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Kansas City: Demand fair; trend about WOOLWORTH BLDG. TELEX — 2354 NY NEW YORK 7, HM. Y.- 


supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib steady; supply moderate for bulk, but 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo a wa B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Kansas Ci Nashville Toledo innipeg , . li M 

St. Louis ” Enid Houston Los Angeles * Chicago Fort Worth oe - H emphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfo ouston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 


of protein in bull 
Buffalo: Der 14 fair; trend steady 
ply ample ( meat scraps $82.50 
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wacked bran $32; sacked gray 


ply ample 
bulk standard midds. §365, all 


shorts $41; 
Omaha basis 
Cincinnati: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; bran $40; middlings $47. 

St. Louis: Sacked, bran $37@37.60, shorts 
$45@46.560; bulk, bran $32.256@32.75, shorts 
$410.60@41, middlings $33.50@39. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ample; 
bran $45.50, middlings $61. 

Buffalo: The quiet spell in trading con- 
tinued. Buffalo price structures reflected 


nothing. As the eastern market just drifted, 


the western market advanced and showed 
some life. The mixer business continued in 
the lull that has prevailed for the past 
couple of weeks. The market may be called 
a “weather markét.” No Canadian com- 
petition entered into trading here. Bran 
was off 60¢ from last week, while midds. 


Red dog was off $2 from 
Bran, bulk, 


showed no change. 
a week ago. Quotations July 29: 


$31@31.50; sacked, $36.50@37: midds., bulk 
$37.60@38: sacked, %$43@43.50 Red dog, 
bulk, $62@52.50; sacked, $56.50@57. 

Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair; 
bran $45, standard middlinge $49, red dog 
$67.50 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bran §44@44.50, standard 
midds, $60.50@61 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; bran, sacked $42.50@43.25, 
bulk $38.75@39.650; shorts, sacked $50.75@ 
61.50, bulk $44@44.75 





SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future” 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 e Konsas City, Mo. 








MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distribators in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


If you ore mixing your own 
brand of feeds, let us show you 
why Gorton’s Blends make the 
most profitable feeds you can 
sell. At least, let us send you our 
literature on these fortified red- 
fish meal pre-mixes for broilers, 
layers, turkeys or hogs. Our ad- 
dress is... 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 MILK ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


what's yours? 














Louisville: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend strong; bran $42.10; mixed feed 
midds. $49.30. 


$46.85; shorts $62.10; 

Seattle: Demand good; supply limited: 
trend strong; $43, delivered common transit 
points carlots. 

Pr + Demand good; supply limited: 
trend higher; $40. . 

c : Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: Red bran and milirun, $40; midds., 
$45. To Denver: Red bran and milirun, $47: 


midds., $52. To California: Red bran and 
millrun, $47.50; midds, $52.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

San Demand good; supply 
tight; millfeed $45. 50; red bran $48.50. 

Los Angeles: Standard milirun $44.50@ 
45.50 bulk; improved demand; firmer trend: 


lighter offerings; red bran $46@47 bulk, 
fair demand; firmer trend; not too plentiful. 


MINERAL FEED 


Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.6% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules et block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (all im 60-Ib. paper bags). 

m Francisco: Demand steady; 
good; all-purpose with lodine $70. 

Ogden: Supply average; $113 ton in 50-Ib. 
blocks; $103, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
all-purpose with fodine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $45. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-wdrehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $86, ex-warehouse. 


MOLASSES 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
1 


supply 


$21.50, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 16%¢, f.0.b. Albany. 
Atlanta: Practically no demand; trend 


steady; supply ample; citrus $19@22.50, 
bulk, f.o.b. producing mills. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $32.50, tank trucks, delivered 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; biackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; blackstrap 12%¢ gal. f.o.b. Houston, 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $27.65, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Kansas City: Demand light; trend firm; 
supply ample with plenty offered for sale 
at current prices; 11%¢ gal, tank cars, 
New Orleans. For spot, 11%¢ for August 
and 11%¢ for October-December. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend steady; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11%¢ gal., tank cars and 
trucks; 600-lb. customers drums $8.26. 

Beston: Demand very slow; trend easier; 
supply plentiful; 16%¢ gal. in tankcars. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $21.50, bulk, f.o.b. tank 


cars; $21.75, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 
Louisville: Demand slow; supply good; 
trend weak; 11%¢ gal., tankear lots, f.o.b 


Gulf ports. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; supply 
good; $21.50, f.0.b. Seattle, tank carlots or 
truck lots, : 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $6.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; $6.30 
kilo, 1-kfilo lots; freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply ade 
quate; trend steady; reground oatfeed $23 
nominal; feeding rolled oats $79; feeding 
oatmeal $68.50; standard pulverized $46; 
crimped $59. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; 
firm; $655, bulk, delivered, truck lots. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply spotty 
—- pulverized, $56.50; reground oat feed, 
$25.5 

~ “Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 11% protein oat milifeed $40@41; 
reground $29.50@30, August. 

Chiecage: Demand draggy; trend easier 
supply ample; carlots, reground oat feed 
$16@19; No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal, 
$80: feeding rolled oats, $78 @82. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend 





| 





trend easy; reground $27.30, rolled $85.80, 
feeding $78.80, pulverized $52.30, crimped 
$70.30. 

los : Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized, lo- 
a Jo $61, sacked. 

ortiand: Demand good; trend unchanged; 

ont ample; rolled $63, ground $63, 
cleaned $65. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply adequate; reground oats $28, pul- 
verized white oats $51, rolled oats $81. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white oats de- 
mand slow; supply fair; $52.50; domestic 
demand slow; supply light; $32; Canadian 
catfeed demand slow; supply light; trend 
unsettled; $29.50. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
local $15, eastern $26. 
New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $23@24. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.02. 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grits $24, shell flour $28. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
supply ample; $14.80, sacked. 
Demand and supply good; 
in 80-Ib. paper $23.45; in 
in 26-Ib. paper $25.95. 


ple; 


changed ; 

Louisville: 
trend steady; 
60-Ib. paper $23.70; 


PEANUT OIL 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
available; $57 nominal, 
Atlanta producing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 


Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $3. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm: $2.80 per bale delivered truck a, ‘a 


MEAL 
trend steady; none 
f.o.b. Georgia and 


supply ample; 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
bale. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 per bale. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; standard 7% cu. ft. bales, 
$3.80 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 


quate; trend unchanged; Canadian 6.1 cu 
ft. bales $3.75 
Philadelphia: 
$2.90, f.0.b. pier. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; sup- 
ply adequate; 90% KI stabilized with cal- 
cium stearate, 200 Ib. im 100-Ib. cartons 
$1.30; 100-Ilb. cartons $1.32; 25-Ib. cartons 
$1.45; freight paid to destination. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-lb. drums $1.38; 
25-Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
f.o.b. shipping points 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
ply ample; $85.60, f.0.b 
bama producing mills 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; 
limited protein $98, f.o.b 
plants. 

Los Angeles: 


Demand and supply fair; 


$88, 


trend steady: 
Georgia and 


sup- 
Ala- 


supply very 
55 % north Texas 
Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply adequate; $1.55 per unit of protein 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; meal $98, f.0.b. bulk, sacked $4 more 


RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures; 3¢ in 
ton lots or more, freight prep&id or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; bran $40@41, delivered. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply 


ample; bran $45; polished $49. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light: 
carlots, rice bran $33@34, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills; hulls $6.50, f.0.b. mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply tighter; bran, California production 
high fat content $51 sacked. 








SCREENINGS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $34. 
: Demand fair; supply good: 


trend mixed; carlots, ground grain screen- 
ings, $29.75; Canadian refuse, $23.40. 
Minneapolis: Supplies still very short; con- 
siderable buyers’ resistance to high prices, 
but sellers still holding out; very little do- 
mestic screenings, no trading in flaxseed 
screenings; Canadian $21, Canadian heavy 
test $23, Canadian ground $28, lights $10@ 
19, mediums $20@29, heavies $30@39 (all 
prices $2@4 higher than last week). 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend higher; sup- 


ply fair; ground, sacked, $34 New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk, $29 New 
York 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light: 


ground mixed grain $19. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$20.40@ 20.67. 

$25.31@ 25.45. 


nneapol 
Philadelphin: $24. 32@ 24. 95. 
. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for domestic, 
good for export; offerings increasing: car- 
lots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.10@2.12, 
delivered Texas common points. 


Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend weak- 


er; supply adequate; milo $2.30 per cwt. 
bulk 
SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 


$55 bulk, Decatur. 


supply adequate; 
Demand slow; supply am- 


New Orleans: 


ple; trend steady; $69.50@70. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply plentiful; 
44%, $652; 50%, $61.50; both bulk f.o.b. 
Decatur. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; $87 delivered carlots. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply ample: 
44%, $67.50; 50%, $75.50, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Kansas City: Demand moderate, with 


some pressure to sell coming particularly 
from eastern mills. Production going at a 


good rate and most plants operating. 44% 
protein for Kansas City area, $54@54.50 
bulk, Decatur; unrestricted shipment, $45.50 
@ 46. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
ply good; 44%, $70, delivered. 

Omaha: Demand poor: trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44%, $60.60 bulk, delivered 
Omaha. 

Chicago: Call for bean meal suffered a 
still further drying-up during the week 
ending July 29, and as a result, prices were 
whittled down once more—and on an un- 
restricted basis, that commodity is off from 
$2@4 ton since July 22. Buying power 
seems to have dried up badly coincident 


with the receipt of the beneficial rains over 
the soybean belt and while there is no defi- 
nite assurance as yet that the crop is 
“made,"’ there was more of a feeling that 
the bull turn of earlier in the month can 
well be over. Buyers and users of soybean 
meal apparently have beeen impressed by 
a swing away from the pessimistic comment 
on soybeans themselves. One observer says 
it is not the moisture that is holding new 
crop soybean futures at their current levels 


and notes that Illinois soybean production 
will come close to equalling last year’s 
record 140 million bushels. Quotations: 44% 
protein, Decatur basis, per ton, carlots 
Unrestricted, $55; eastern restricted, $52.50; 
50% protein, unrestricted, $63, and eastern 
restricted, $60.50 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend weak; $51@51.50, bulk, Decatur, 
for shipment to Minneapolis. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $84@89. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffici- 
ent; carlots, southern origin 44% August 


$69.60@70.60; 50% protein, August $81.30@ 
$2.80; truck 44% $72.00. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; 
trend lower; 44%, $63. 
Portland: Demand moderate: supply am- 
ple; trend unchanged; $54.50, f.o0.b. Decatur 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak 
er; supply increased; $78.90@79.40 bulk 
Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend weak; $67.10, down 60¢ ton. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 


supply ample 
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44%, $54.50 bulk, Decatur. 


trend unsettled; 
San Franc Demand good; supply am- 


§ isco: 
ple; $83.40. 
TANKAGE 

New Orleans: Demand good; 
trend steady; $97@102, 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply insuffici- 
ent; 60%, $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; carlots, 100 Ib. bags, 60% protein, 
$92.50. 

St. Paul: Demand fair; 
trend weak; $84@87. 

Kansas City: Demand soft; trend easier, 
despite rather light supply; 60% digester 
tankage $80@82.50 bulk, $2.50 more for 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; 
supply ample; $86. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; supply 
ample; $87.50. 

. Worth: Demand good; 
60% digester, $88, Ft. Worth. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% digester, $86, Cincinnati. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@86. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 


supply light; 


supply adequate; 


trend lower; 


supply light; 


t Demand excellent; limited 
5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply 
good; trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib., 
25-Ib. drums $1.55 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured 
to destination. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.55 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity In 100-Ilb. drums $1.50; in 25- 
Ib. drums $1.55. Freight allowed to destin- 
ation. 


. W 
offerings; 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; trend firm; $58@60. 

New Orleans: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; $60@62. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade, $56 sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 
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integrated poultry organization in the 
world. 

“The company will continue its own 
program of growing and processing 
chickens,” J. D. Jewell, board chair- 
man, said, “but we will expand our 
roaster program, and in addition, will 
purchase a portion of our require- 
ments of eviscerated broiler-fryers 
from other government inspected 
dressing plants in the northern Geor- 
gia area. This will provide an addi- 
tional market for processors, especial- 
ly during those months of the year 
when sales of broiler-fryers are his- 
torically low, since the market for 
prepared foods does not suffer the 
seasonal fluctuations incident to the 
raw fresh-dressed product.” 

Mr. Jewell stated that the com- 
pany’s specialty items—pies, rolls, 
turnovers and patty shells—will con- 
tinue to be manufactured at its sub- 
sidiary plant in Florence, Ala. He 
stated further, “We feel that the 
board's decision to intensify its efforts 
in the development of new products 
will put us in the strongest competi- 
tive position we have ever enjoy 


<i 
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Rhodia Increases 


Piperazine Prices 


NEW YORK — Increases in the 
prices for four piperazine salts were 
announced this week by Rhodia, Inc., 
a major piperazine supplier to the 
feed industry. Effective Aug. 3, the 
new prices per pound, f.o.b. destina- 
tion, 100 Ib. drums, are as follows 
(lots of 1 drum, 2-9 drums and 10 
or more drums, in order): 

Piperazine adipate, $1.44, $1.29 and 
$1.27; piperazine dihydrochloride, 
$1.40, $1.25 and $1.23; piperazine ci- 
trate, $1.32, $1.17 and $1.15; and pi- 
perazine phosphate, $1.23, $1.08 and 
$1.06. Piperazine hexahydrate is un- 
changed at 89¢, 79¢ and 77¢, respec- 
tively. 
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Ernest V. Roush Dies 


COLUMBUS, OHTO — Ernest V. 
Roush, a charter member of the Co- 
lumbus Feed Club, and treasurer of 
the organization since 1950, died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Roush was with the Ostrand- 
er (Ohio) Farmers Exchange Co. 
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first published in 1930. New editions 
of the plan were published in 1938 
and again in 1948 to keep abreast of 
changing conditions in the production 
of livestock and poultry. 

Publication and distribution of the 
plan concludes the first phase in 
AFMA’s educational efforts. It has 
been preceded by months of intensive 
study and development. W. E. Glen- 
non, AFMA president, noted that con- 
tinuing emphasis would be focused on 
the plan during the coming year, par- 
ticularly by the AFMA Sales Ex- 
ecutives Council. 

Mr. Riggs commented further: “Re- 
volutionary changes in agricultural 
technology during recent years have 
necessitated modernizing the plan 
once again. The 1959 version consists 
of six principles, many of which are 
similar to those outlined in earlier 
editions. 

“I wish to point out that the policy 
in regard to booking feed should be 
determined by each individual manu- 
facturer. The plan certainly does not 
imply an AFMA recommendation for 
manufacturers to book feed. It is well- 
known that many companies book lit- 
tle or no feed for future delivery. 

“However, in cases where feeds are 
booked for future delivery, we be- 
lieve the best interests of the feeder, 
feed dealer and feed manufacturer 
will be advanced and promoted if the 
six principles of this plan are volun- 
tarily followed in the transaction of 
such business,” Mr. Riggs concluded. 

The six principles in the 1959 Na- 
tional Feed Merchandising Plan are 
as follows: 

1. Bookings of poultry, turkey and 
hog feeds to be limited to 60 days 
with minimum carrying charge of 50¢ 
per ton per month (or fraction there- 
of) to apply after 30 days. 

2. Bookings of dairy feeds to be 
limited to 90 days with minimum 
carrying charge of 50¢ per ton per 
month (or fraction thereof) to apply 
after 60 days. 

3. Seasonal bookings of beef cattle 
and sheep feeds to be limited to 180 
days with minimum carrying charge 
of 50¢ per ton per month (or fraction 
thereof) to apply after 120 days. 

4. No sale or booking to be made 
with price guaranteed against market 
decline. 

5. No contract to be repriced, re- 
written, resold or transferred. 

6. If buyer defaults on contract, 
buyer shall with respect to the un- 
shipped balance pay the market loss, 
if any. 

AFMA called attention to the fol- 
lowing provisions of the plan: 

These principles do not apply to 
sales or bookings of feeds for pets, 
fur-bearing animals and game birds. 

The term “booking” refers to a 
contractual agreement between buyer 
and seller for future delivery of a 
specified quantity of feed at a definite 
price. Supply contracts specifying 
“price time of shipment” are not in- 
cluded in the plan. 

Under Item 3 (seasonal bookings) 
the booking period is the actual de- 
livery time permissible under the con- 
tract. 

It will be understood that principle 
No. 6 also applies when contract is 
terminated or cancelled by mutual 
consent of buyer and seller. 


ee 
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Gruendler Feed Milling 
Chief Engineer Dies 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Edgar Stimmel, 
chief engineer of the feed milling divi- 
sion, Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., died recently. 

Mr. Stimmel was employed by the 
Union Iron Co., Decatur, IIl., before 
joining the Gruendler firm. He was a 
member of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and was experienced in 
the designing of feed plants. 
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Chickens: Number Raised on Farms 
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Key Milling Co. Names 
John McKee President 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS—John 
McKee was named president of the 
Key Milling Co. at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors. Paul Wil- 


liams was named vice president and | 


elected to the board. 

Mr. McKee replaces his father, the 
late J. W. McKee, who had been presi- 
dent of the firm since its founding. 
John McKee has been with the feed 
firm since it was started, serving as 
vice president and on the board of di- 
rectors. 





HOG OUTLOOK 
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Glim, senior vocational instructor, 
Fresno (Cal.) State College, regard- 
less of whether or not the producer 


could reduce his feed costs by mixing | 


his own formula. The important fac- 
tor is not cost per ton but the num- 
ber of pounds of feed required to pro- 
duce a pound of meat. The commer- 
cial feed company offers well-formu- 
lated feeds constantly being tested in 
laboratories and research farms, Mr. 
Glim said. He noted that progressive 
firms are making use of linear pro- 
gramming and the farmer can get 
quick delivery of his feed, and is both- 
ered with no weevil, rodent, storage, 
machinery and other problems. 


Feed and Service 

Feed companies are interested only 
in providing feed and services to the 
farmer, Mr. Hoelle said. “We do not 
care to get into the problem of fi- 
nancing. That is a function of your 
banker.” 

Two hog raisers presented their ex- 
periences in raising and feeding swine, 
and other speakers discussed man- 
ners of financing, housing, veterinari- 
an care and marketing of the animals. 

“California could become a very 
strong factor in hog production in the 
US.,” said Roy Sharp of the Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Marketing Assn., 
Visalia. 


CHICKEN CROP 
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eraged 27% below the prices received 
by farmers the previous year. May 
prices averaged 32%, and June's 

| prices were 29% below those of the 
previous year. 

Prices paid by poultrymen for feed 
during the first six months of 1959 
were about the same as during the 
same period of 1958. These low egg 
prices were reflected in farmers’ ac- 
tual purchases of chicks and were 
mainly responsible for the 7% cut in 
the number raised, 

The number of layers in flocks July 
1 decreased by 1% from that of a year 
earlier. Total egg production Janu- 

| ary through June was up 5% from the 

| same period last year. The laying 
| flock Jan. 1, 1960, is expected to be 
about 2-3% smaller than a year 
earlier. 

Commercial broiler production is 
| not included in these estimates of 
| chickens raised on farms. 





LAMBS 
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ing ewes one year old and older on 
farms and ranches on Jan. 1, 1959, in 
these states was 3% above 1958. The 
3% increase in lamb crop reflects the 
increase in breeding flocks. The num- 
ber of early lambs (dropped before 
March 15) in the western states was 
3% more than a year earlier. Weather 
conditions were favorable for lambing 
in much of the western area. 
The lamb crop in the 35 native 
| sheep states (all states except 13 
western states) this year is only 
| slightly greater than 1958, but 15% 
| above average. A 2% increase in the 
number of breeding ewes was almost 
offset by a two point decrease in 
lambing percentage and resulted in a 
slight increase in the number of 
lambs. In the 35 native sheep states, 
the 1959 lamb crop was larger than 
1958 in 15 states, unchanged in five 
states, and smaller in 15 states. 
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ing, transportation, binning and feeding methods reveals that proper tech- 
niques can minimize the problem of fines. 


ADDING HUNDREDS OF TONS TO DIE LIFE 
R. L. Patterson, industrial research department, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
"Research Has Developed New Ways to Reduce Die Corrosion''—Studies 


show how metal plating and high alloy steel can be used to substantially 
reduce corrosion and extend die life. (Cathode-anode theory of die corro- 
sion explained as possible causative factor.) 


LABOR EFFICIENCY IN FORMULA FEED PRODUCTION 
Dr. V. John Brensike, head, grain and feeds section, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, Washington, D.C. 
“USDA Reports on Costs of Formula Feed Operations''—Studies reveal that 
production man-hours required to produce a ton of formula feed have 


decreased. Changes are taking place with more to come. 


DOES BULK FEED HANDLING PAY? 
Charles Zusi, Containers Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. 
"Nationally Known Laboratory Asks Questions—Gets Answers"—Bag vs. 
bulk question carefully analyzed. Recommendations for handling pellets in 
various operations will be made. 
GET TOUGHER PELLETS FROM YOUR DIES 
Oak B. Smith, director of market research, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
"Original Research Shows Way to Increase Die Efficiency"—Report on 


effect of changed die speeds as it relates to pelleting capacity, percent of 

fines, and pellet toughness for various types of pellets and range cubes. 
PELLETING PRODUCTION IS AFFECTED BY FORMULATION 

Dr. Charles Lewis, nutritionist; William Schafenacker, sales manager; C. E. Swick, 


production manager, Kent Feeds, Muscatine, lowa. 
“Panel of Production-Wise Experts Reveals Secrets"—A nutritionist, a sales 


manager and a production manager discuss typical situations arising when 
a feed is formulated. 


Thursday Evening 
TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 
A. J. Bohl, Art Stegner, R. L. Patterson, Charles Zusi and Oak B. Smith. 
"Students Can Question Research Results"—Concurrent technical sessions 
with speakers presenting research projects during the Thursday program. 


Friday, Sept. 25 


SPECIALIZED SESSIONS 


Maxwell L. Cooley, general chairman, specialized sessions technical director, 
animal nutrition division, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 
"A Feed Production Laboratory"—Six panels of experts to discuss produc- 
tion problems. Sessions run concurrently. Students may select four out of the 


six, each session lasts | hour and 25 minutes. 


LIQUIDS HANDLING 
Panel chairman, Silas R. Renaudette, Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass. 


COOLING AND DRYING PELLETS 

Panel chairman, Charles W. Johnson, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
PREMIXING 

Panel chairman, W. L. Brickson, Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
QUALITY CONTROL 

Panel chairman, Eugene H. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 
HANDLING AND CONVEYING PELLETS 

Panel chairman, Gordon McKinney, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. 
GRINDING AND MIXING ROUGHAGES 

Panel chairman, Dr. O. Burr Ross, department of animal science, University of 

Illinois, Urbana, lil. 


SMALL MILL SHORT COURSE 
Saturday, Sept. 26 
The program committee of the Feed Production School specially designed this 
course to meet the needs of the smaller mill operator. Problems confronting the 
producer of 50 to 100 tons of feed, including pellets, per day will be discussed by 
experienced speakers. 
WELCOME 
Fred Darragh, Jr., and Kenneth Winterscheidt, chairmen, 1959 Small Mill Short 
Course. 
BUILDING A NEW EXPANDABLE SMALL MILL 
PHYSICAL PLANT REQUIREMENTS 
Russell Bent, engineer, Mill & Elevator Co., Des Moines, lowa. 
FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS 
C. |. Moyer, regional director, Small Business Administration, Kansas City, Mo. 
COST OF INSTALLING AND OPERATING A PELLET MILL 
STEAM REQUIREMENTS 
William F. Harder, president, Nebraska Boiler Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
COST OF PELLETING RESEARCH REPORT 
A. J. Bohl, executive engineer, Wolf Management Engineering Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COOLING INSTALLATION AND OPERATION 
Burnell Sellers, International Milling Co., Des Moines, lowa. 
FACTORS IN CONDITIONING MASH 
Oak B. Smith, director of market research, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ELEVATING AND CONVEYING PELLETS 
Jim McKillip, Jr., sales manager, Universal 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 
BIN DESIGN AND CAPACITIES 
Art Stegner, product manager, farm equipment division, Butler Manufactur- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ENGINEERING APPRAISAL OF HAY PELLETING 
John B. Dobie, agricultural engineer, University of California, Davis, Cal. 
ROUGHAGE PELLETING AT THE LOCAL MILL 
. C. Prescott, general manager, Aero Bulk Manufacturing Co., Kansas City, 
°. 


Hoist & Manufacturing Co., 
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COSTS AND ECONOMY OF BUILDING FORMULAS 


HOW TO EFFICIENTLY USE CONCENTRATES 
George Patrias, director of nutrition and research, Hubbard Milling Co., 


Mankato, Minn. 


HOW TO EFFECTIVELY USE PREPARED VITAMIN PREMIXES 
W. L. Brickson, Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A PRACTICAL QUALITY AND INVENTORY CONTROL PROGRAM 
Eldon Roddis, Roddis Feed Co., Rochester, Minn. 
A GOOD PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL MILL 


Kenneth Winterscheidt, vice 


Kansas. 
OPERATING A PORTABLE MILL 


president, Winterscheidt 


Milling Co., Seneca, 


Robert Sellar, Sellar Feed Co., Geneva, Neb. 





GFDNA Bulletin 
Comments on Tax 


Decision by Court 


WASHINGTON—A recent issue of 
the National News Letter of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington, contains this comment: 
“The grain shipper, grain merchan- 
diser or feed manufacturer who sells 
his product or commodity in states 
other than his own has had his ex- 
posure to state income taxes increased 
greatly because of a Feb. 24 Supreme 
Court decision involving Minnesota 
and Georgia tax cases.” 

The bulletin states that before the 
Supreme Court decision “it had been 
generally assumed that if a firm con- 
ducted no local business in a state, 
it was not subject to state income 
taxes.” Further comment quoted from 
the bulletin: “It had also been gener- 
ally accepted by the courts that if a 
business had no salesmen, warehouse 
or factory in a non-resident state, it 
was engaged solely in interstate com- 
merce and therefore protected from 
state income taxation. 

“The specific holding of the Su- 
preme Court is that a state now has 
the jurisdiction to levy an income tax 
on a corporation organized under the 
laws of another state when the only 
business activity in the state is so- 
liciting orders or shipping goods to 
customers in a state. 

“Twenty-nine states now have stat- 
utory authority to tax interstate com- 
merce. Ten states have the authority 


| to make the tax retroactive with the 


Wisconsin statute retroactive to 1911 
Minnesota to 1933. Numerous 
states are now applying or plan to 
apply the tax for the first time. Cities 
that collect income tax can also tax 
firms that ship goods into the city for 
sale even though the shipper has no 
office or warehouse in the city. 

“From what the staff of this na- 
tional association has learned,” says 
the GFDNA bulletin, “this tax dilem- 
ma of interstate business would apply 
to both incorporated and unincorpor- 
ated firms even though the Supreme 
Court rulings were on incorporated 
businesses. Small country grain ship- 
pers or grain merchandisers who ship 
grain for sale over state lines to 
states or cities with statutory authori- 
ty to tax interstate business, would 
be especially vulnerable because of 
the burden of conforming to tax reg- 
ulations in each state. 

“In order to save firms from tax 
accounting and perhaps tax money, 
legislation has been introduced by 
several congressmen to limit the pow- 
er of the states to impose income 
taxes on income derived exclusively 
from the conduct of interstate com: 
merce.” 


Millfeed Buyer Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS—After serving 25 
years as a millfeed buyer and broker, 
F. B. Parsons, Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced that he is retiring. He has 
served eastern Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago mixers and jobbers during his 
career. 

Mr. Parsons plans to spend win- 
ters in Florida and summers in Cape 





| Cod during his retirement. 
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FIRM RENOVATED 
LAWRENCEVILLE, GA. — Facili- 
ties of the Lawrenceville Poultry Co., 
successor to Allied Poultry & Egg 
Co., have been renovated and process- 
ing is under way. 





Program Outlined 
For Kentucky 
Feed Conference 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The program 
for the Kentucky Feed Conference 
has been announced by Jack Weber, 
secretary-treasurer of the Kentucky 
Feed & Grain Assn. The conference 
will be held Aug. 17-18 at the Brown 
Hotel in Louisville, Ky. 

Addresses scheduled for the morn- 
ing of the first day include: “The Care 
and Feeding of Business Relations,” 
by Henry Ward, director of the area 
development division, Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce; “The Food 
Additives Amendment,” by Samuel 
Alfend, chief of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict, Food and Drug Administration, 
and “The Dairy Business as Related 
to Integration,” by Dr. D. R. Jacob- 
son, University of Kentucky. 

In the afternoon Oakley M. Ray, 
director of market research for the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
will give an address entitled “Where 
Are We—What Next?” Dr. C. E. 
Barnhart, University of Kentucky, 
will talk on “Producing Contract 
Hogs in Kentucky and the South.” 

Also scheduled for the afternoon 
program is a panel discussion on 
“Feed Additives—Present and Future 
in Kentucky.” Participating in the dis- 
cussion will be Mr. Alfend; Dr. Jacob- 
son; Dr. Barnhart; Dr. N. W. Bradley, 
department of animal husbandry at 
the University of Kentucky; Prof. J. 
J. Begin, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment, University of Kentucky, and 
William A. Mitchell, assistant director 
of research and service, Early & 
Daniel Co. 

On the program the morning of 
Aug. 18 will be: “Impact of Integra- 
tion on Livestock and Feed Industry,” 
by S. Q. Allen, agricultural economist 
at the University of Kentucky; “The 
Growing Surplus Problem,” by James 
W. Browning, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, and “Poultry Contract 
Operations in Southern Kentucky,” 
by S. A. Callahan, marketing special- 
ist at the University of Kentucky. A 
closing address will be presented by 
J. E. Stanford, Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

The remainder of the day’s program 
will be devoted to a directors lunch- 
eon meeting, a ladies luncheon and 
card party, sports and entertainment, 
and a7 p.m. banquet in the Louisville 
Room. 

Registration the first day will be 
from 9 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. Mr. Weber 
noted that no registration fee is re- 
quired for wives of members and 
guests, and that the association and 
the University of Kentucky cordially 
invite the ladies to attend all func- 
tions of the meeting. 





CHICAGO SEAWAY 
CLEARANCES 


CHICAGO — More than 2 million 
bushels of various kinds of grains 
cleared the Port of Chicago during 
the week ending July 23. The total 
included: wheat, 755,000 bu.; corn, 
782,000 bu.; oats, 186,000 bu., and soy- 
beans, 348,000 bu. Among the ports 
to which this grain was headed were: 
Liverpool and Hull, England; Toron- 
to, Canada; Marseilles, France; Ham- 
burg, Germany, and Antwerp, Hol- 
land. 
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than continuing their more or less 
recent decline, has been encouraging. 
Everyone knows that there is going 
to be a marked step-up in hog pro- 
duction, coincident with the removal 
of all acreage restrictions on corn for 
the 1959 crop, but it still remains to 
be seen whether this big increase in 
the hog population is going to result 
in any broader demand for commer- 
cial mixed hog feeds when corn is so 
very plentiful. 

The situations in both cattle and 
poultry feeds have shown but little 
change from the week just preceding. 


Arrival of timely rains has helped the | 


pasturage in many areas. 

Conditions in the egg and broiler 
markets have not shown any material 
betterment, but, at the same time, 
neither have they worsened signifi- 
cantly. 


Pacific Northwest 


Moderate price declines for animal 
protein feeds, whole oats and linseed 
meal just about offset wheat millfeed 
and whole barle y quotation gains 
during the week's Pacific Northwest 
feedstuffs amabak trading 

Portland and Seattle area feeders 
and mixers are still making most pur- 
chases on the basis of nearby needs 
and were not inclined to anticipate 
future needs to any extent. 

Formula feed trading throughout 
the region was considered good with 
the general line of poultry mashes 
moving at a volume rate. Some mix- 
ers reported a slightly larger move- 
ment of turkey feeds. 

Cooler weather prevailed through- 
out the region during the trading 
period following five days of extreme- 
ly hot weather. The cooler weather 
halted western Oregon and Washing- 
ton pasture deterioration, but it may 
be only temporary unless rain showers 
arrive soon. 


South Central 


Following a slowdown in demand 
last week, probably the result of 
drouth conditions in the area, business 
shows a fair recovery this week. Al- 
though there are some exceptions, 
running time generally is back to a 
full five-day level. 

Manufacturers say that hog feed 
demand is entering an adjustment 
period. Early farrowed spring pigs are 
moving to market in increasing num- 
bers causing some loss of feed sales. 
Offsetting this are heavy summer far- 
rowings, so it may be some time be- 
fore there is much of a reduction in 
feeding units. 

Broiler feeds sales are reported as 
up a little, but this item makes up 
only a minor part of mill operations. 
As far as total production is con- 
cerned, turkey feeds fall into this 
same class. However, when sales of 
both increase at the same time, as 
they are doing now, the total gives a 
welcome lift to mill operations. 

After a three week period of only 
minor changes, price lists are due for 
a downward revision this week to re- 
flect the substantial reductions in pro- 
tein meal costs. 


Ohio Valley 


Although sales of formula feeds 
were continuing at a steady pace this 
week in the Ohio Valley, the usual 
late summer upturn in tonnages has 
as yet failed to develop, and area 
manufacturers are now anticipating 
that business will continue at about 
its present level until colder weather 
arrives. 

The principal reason for this situa- 
tion is said to be the marked decline 
in turkey settings earlier this sum- 
mer, resulting in an expected drop of 
many thousands of birds during the 
upcoming fattening and marketing 
seasons 

A similar situation is prevailing 
with respect to baby chicks, and these 
factors are combining to deprive the 
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formula feed market of the substan- 
tial tonnages that had been booked | 
during late summer in recent years. 

The general uncertainty over future 
prospects for the poultry industry 
continues to be reflected in quota- 
tions at area wholesale markets. 
After holding fairly steady last week, 
prices for several grades of eggs eased 
off 1@2¢ doz. this week. With sup- 
plies of poultry somewhat tighter 
than normal, prices for both dressed 
and live birds held steady. 

The threatened drouth which had 
reached serious proportions last week, 
was eased somewhat this midweek, 
when more than an inch of rainfall 
was reported throughout most of the 
Valley area. Much more rain is 
needed, however, to restore pasturage 
to a semblance of its early summer 
feeding potential. 


LOUISVILLE FIRE 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Some 70 fire- 
men manning 11 pieces of fire fight- 
ing equipment extinguished a blaze 
recently in the attic of Buhner Feed 
& Fertilizer Co., Louisville. Wood 
framework burned and parts of a 
galvanized roof buckled, but nothing 
was stored in the area of the blaze. 


Feed Research Reports 
To Be Presented at 


Arkansas Conference 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Latest 
research reports on pelleting feed, 
use of amino acids and processing 
soybeans for feed will be highlighted 
at the ninth annual Arkansas Formu 
la Feed Conference 

The conference is planned for Sept 
17-18 at the University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, ac- 
cording to Dr. E. M. Crally, director 
of the station 

Registration will be Sept. 17 in the 
animal science building on the uni- 
versity campus. The program follows 
at 10 a.m., and will continue through 
Sept. 18. Dr. E. L. Stephenson, ani- 
mal nutritionist, is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

Researchers with the Arkansas sta- 
tion and feed industry personnel 
throughout the nation will discuss 
subjects ranging from the value of 
feed additives to suggested feeding 
programs and disease control through 
proper nutrition. 

The conference is open to anyone 
interested in feed formulation, Dr 
Stephenson stated. 


| 
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North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers 


To Meet Aug. 7-8 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C.—The North 
Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. is 
planning to hold its 22nd annual sum- 
mer convention Aug. 7-8, at the Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 

Scheduled for Aug. 7 is a discussion 
of Poultry and Livestock Credit 
from a Banker's Viewpoint,” by 
Henry M. Simons, Jr., Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Charlotte, N.C. “Building 
Better Competitor Relations Through 
Public will be discussed 
by A. L House of Lance, 
Charlotte 
the 
tions in 
Oakley 
facturers 
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for only @@@ 
®O8OO86 more 


per ton of finished feed 


with 125,000 1.U.’s of Vitamin A per Ib. © 23% Maximum 
Fibre @ 18% Protein @ 150,000 mcg. of Xanthophyll per Ib. 


That’s what you get in Hi-N, the dehydrated alfalfa product with higher energy 
values, larger nutrient bonus. And Hi-N’s lower fibre content concentrates more 
Vitamins E, K, and B Complex and unidentified growth factors (alfalfa factor/s). 
Yet Hi-N costs only 10c more than regular 17% alfalfa per ton of finished feed 
(computed at 24% level). 


With Hi-N you can formulate feeds of uniform high quality ... National guar- 
antees that protein, “A” and fibre analysis will be uniform, car after car. Hi-N sets 
the new high standard for dehydrated alfalfa to meet today’s demand for high- 
efficiency feeds. Available in pellets and reground pellets (plain or oil-treated). 
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NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING CO. 


General Sales Office: Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











